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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20, 1955 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
To InNvEstTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
G-16, United States Capitol Building, Senator Estes Kefauver pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senator Kefauver. 

Also present: James H. Bobo, general counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, 
associate council; Lee McLean, editorial director ; and William Had- 
dad, research assistant. 

Chairman Kerrauver. The subcommittee will come to order and we 
will go on and get started. 

I think Senator Wiley will be here in a few minutes. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR ESTES KEFAUVER ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


The Senate Subcommitte to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency this 
morning is conducting its first public inquiry on the problem of 
youth employ ment and its relation to juvenile delinquency. 

The subcommittee has received numerous requests from parents, 
youths, specialists in youth employment and_ civic groups organized 
to aid youth employment, urging that a thorough study be made of 
this problem. 

Our subcommittee has also received reports from one area that 
only 20 percent of the graduating high school class will be able to 
find jobs. 

The United States Department of Labor, in reporting on youth 
employment trends from 1947-53, stated that youth employment is 
steadily declining. 

Today’s hearing is the first of a series which we believe will fully 
explore this subject. Conferences have been held with the Department 

of Labor and the Office of Education of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the various bureaus within these de- 
partments. Questionnaires have been sent to the various labor depart- 
ments of the 48 States. Conferences have been held and will continue 
to be held with labor, management, public and private schools, train- 
ing schools, vocational schools, and civic groups interested in youth 
employ ment, and the many social scientists concerned with this in- 
creasingly important problem. 
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When a student is forced out of school for economic reasons, or 
because he lacks interest in school, he is often thrown on a labor market 
for which he is inadequately trained, and consequently does not find 
employment. These jobless and idle youngsters are particularly sus- 
ceptible to the factors in a community which cause juvenile 
delinquency. 

This phase of the problem is growing in size. Our school enroll- 
ment is doubling and an ever-increasing number of school administra- 
tors are less concerned about the students who drop out of our 
overcrowded schools. Perhaps “less concerned” is too strong a term. 
Let us say they have their hands full providing services for their own 
students who remain in school. 

What happens to these dropouts is of particular interest to this sub- 
committee for our evidence indicates, as I have pointed out, that these 
children are particularly susceptible to the corrupting influences 
within a society. 

That these dropouts do not have the proper training nor the proper 
counseling for employment is a constant source of worry to local and 
Federal officials. 

The subcommittee will thoroughly and systematically explore this 
and other areas of the problem. Our first inquiries will be directed 
toward soliciting information on the best way to provide suitable part- 
time work experience under proper supervision for the schoolchild 
who desires it. We shall look at the guidance and counseling services 
provided within the school and within the State and Federal agencies 
concerned with employment. We shall study proposed amendments 
to the Wagner-Peyser Act which would authorize the extension of the 
facilities of the United States Employment Service to young workers 
and make available to these younsters the counseling and guidance 
facilities of this organization. We shall consider proposals that the 
States be provided funds to develop services along these same lines. 

The subcommittee will consider proposals to alter the Federal wage- 
hour law which limits the hours during which youngsters may be 
employed. 

We shall examine the child-labor laws in the several States, the 
laws dealing with school enrollment and their programs affecting 
youth employment. This will be done so the subcommittee may have 
relevant information available when it considers possible improve- 
ments in the existing Federal laws. 

In later hearings, we intend to hear from those who have developed 
successful programs for providing additional employment for young- 
sters and from communities and schools that have successfully de- 
veloped counseling and guidance techniques for both the graduating 
student and the dropout. 

This morning’s hearing will be the first answer to the challenge 

resented us. The witnesses are well versed on this subject and they 
will build the framework for our future hearings. 

We have a letter from the Secretary of Labor, dated April 18, in 
which the Secretary says he wants to cooperate with us fully and 
that he is asking Mr. McDermott, his special assistant, to coordinate 
the Department’s contribution to our subcommittee and that Mr. 
Johnson, the Chief of the Division of Child Labor and Youth Em- 
ployment, and Mr. Odell, Chief of Counseling Service, will be avail- 
able to assist our subcommittee in every way they possibly can. 
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Mr. Bobo, who is our first witness? 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. G. Howland Shaw. 

Chairman Keravver. The chairman is an old friend of Mr. Shaw, 
and we appreciate the great interest that you are taking in this prob- 
Jem, Mr. Shaw. 


STATEMENT OF G. HOWLAND SHAW, CHAIRMAN, YOUTH EMPLOY- 
MENT SUBCOMMITTEE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMISSIONERS’ 
YOUTH COUNCIL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Suaw. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. The experience you have had in this matter 
will be of much benefit to us. 

We know you have given a great deal of your time as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Youth Employment in the District of Colum- 
bia. Mr. Shaw is also special adviser to this subcommittee on many 
problems we have had. 

Mr. Shaw, do you wish to make any preliminary statement? 

Mr. Suaw. No, sir; I am ready to go right ahead. 

Chairman Keravuver. Very well. 

Mr. SuHaw. Senator, in the first place, I think your committee 
should be warmly congratulated in going into this tremendously im- 
portant problem of the employment of the upper teen-age, the ado- 
lescent group. 

I think that when it comes to the prevention of delinquency, there 
are some factors we have tended to overemphasize—for instance, rec- 
reation—and I think there are other factors which we tend to under- 
emphasize, and one of them is this very problem of work possibilities 
for the upper teen-age group. 

Now, { don’t think there is any necessity of laboring the point 
that in the prevention of delinquency this problem of work oppor- 
tunity is of tremendous importance. I take it that it is clear that in 
any well-ordered life, work habits and an appropriate job are fac- 
tors of eminent importance. They are of eminent importance to my 
mind to the prevention of delinquency. 

Now what is the attitude of the average youngster in this upper 
teen-age group? He wants a job; he wants work experience, for 
three very clear reasons. 

First of all, holding down a job is a sign that he is growing up, 
that he has grown up to a certain extent. : 

Secondly, it is a symbol of his emancipation from family control— 
and any normal upper teen-ager wants to get out of the family circle. 

And then, perhaps from a practical point of view more important, 
he wants to make a bit of money. He has got his eye probably on a 
broken-down, second-hand car and he is worrying about the expenses 
of entertaining appropriately his girl friend. 

Now, for those three reasons, I think we start with the basic idea 
that the average upper teen-ager wants some kind of work. Now, 
what does he run into? 

Well, in the first place, in modern life, due, I suppose, to our tech- 
nological advancement, family chores are tending to disappear from 
the scene, which is very unfortunate. 
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And then the other factor he runs into is that he is not welcome in 
the labor market. Now, why? There are all sorts of factors that 
enter into a very complicated picture. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Shaw, I think we should make it clear 
that the age youngster we are talking about now is the chap who has 
finished high school or the fellow who perhaps has not finished high 
school and has dropped out and has the necessity of working. 

Mr. Suaw. I am thinking, Senator, of the fellow, primarily, over 
16—16, 17, and 18 years old; the fellow who has either been released 
because he has complied with the minimum school requirement or else 
he has dropped out. Let us say it is the upper teen-ager I am talking 
about, primarily. 

Now, why is he not welcome? Well, in the first place, let’s look at 
the employer. The employer says to him, “Well, there is a certain 
amount of uncertainty regarding the child labor laws in my particular 
jurisdiction and there is even more uncertainty as to their interpreta- 
tion; and if I take on this youngster and I discover that in some way 
or other I have violated those laws or their interpretation, I am liable, 
possibly, to double or even triple compensation in case of accident. 
So I won’t take a chance.” 

Secondly, there is the problem of military service, and that is the 
argument most frequently used by the employer when you ask him to 
take on the upper teen-ager. 

And then he says to you, also, that he prefers a more mature worker. 

Those reasons are perfectly understandable. They are reasons we 
have got to cope with. 

Secondly, the attitude of labor, which is of paramount importance 
in this whole picture. The focus of labor is not on youth, not on this 
group that we are talking about, but is on the older worker. Or- 
ganized labor has been, I think, fairly consistently and for perfectly 
understandable reasons, opposed to any liberalizing of the child-labor 
legislation. 

Now, thirdly, the proponents of child-labor legislation, having in 
mind the great abuses of the past, have, I think, tended to take a some- 
what overprotective, possibly even a somewhat emotional attitude to 
any liberalizing of that legislation. 

Now those are the three factors—the attitude of the employer, the 
attitude of labor, and the attitude of the proponents of child-labor 
legislation—which seem to me to have got to be, in some way or other, 
met. 

What are we going to do about it ? 

I think, Senator, we ought to take a new look at child-labor legisla- 
tion, with the possibility of working out something in the nature of 
a model law. As you are well aware, Senator, one of the things that 
has been most helpful in developing the juvenile courts in the United 
States has been the model Juvenile Court Act, which has been in the 
Coo I think now about 30 years and a recent addition of which has 

een produced by the Children’s Bureau in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association. 

I have raised the question as to whether something along that same 
line would not be useful in this child-labor field. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Shaw, in connection with the model act, 
you are talking about the model act for the States? 
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Mr. Suaw. Yes; and for the Federal Government, too. 

Shairman Kerauver. Have you done much work in connection with 
proposals for a model act ? 

Mr. Suaw. No, sir; I have in mind the standards which have been 
proposed by the National Child Labor Association. But those have 
not been incorporated, so far as I am aware, in any model act; and 
I think the committee might consider appropriately the possibility of 
incorporating those into a model act. ; 

Now, secondly, it seems to me, that the committee should emphasize 
the importance of developing far more than has been developed up to 
the present time vocational guidance and counseling at the junior- 
high-school level. Now there is a tremendous field, Senator, to be 
developed. I think I am correct in saying that approximately 900,000 
youngsters become available every year for the labor market in the 
United States. A very small proportion of those youngsters are ap- 
propriately guided and counseled as to what their work ought to be. 

It seems to me that one of the depressing things in this country at 
the present time is that this tremendous resource is not being helped in 
the way that it can be helped, given the knowledge that we dispose of 
at the present time. Those youngsters are being handled on a hit-and- 
miss basis. 

Then I think there ought to be a far closer cooperation between 
the schools and employment agencies. 

And, finally, it seems to me we ought to find ways and means of 
placing this problem of youth employment before prospective em- 
ployers and before labor. 

I am sufficiently optimistic to believe that when a problem is 
squarely put up to a group in the United States and its civic responsi- 
bilities are pointed out, it will in large measure respond. 

I am thinking, for instance, of a certain department store here in 
Washington which has been consistently over the years taken on 
youngsters from our local training school. And when at a recent 
meeting the personnel officer of that department store was asked why 
he did this, he said, “Well, we take a certain amount of money out of 
this community, and we feel that we owe something to the community. 
This is one of the ways in which we translate that into action—giving 
employment opportunities to youngsters who have been in trouble.” 

I am firmly convinced that if it is put up to employers effectively 
and labor effectively, that they will respond. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Shaw, I think that a department store 
that has a program of that sort should have its name known. Do you 
have any objection ? 

Mr. Suaw. No, I have no objections. It is Lansburgh’s. 

Chairman Keravver. How much organization do they have to coun- 
sel youth and to try to give them opportunities ? 

Mr. Suaw. They have in their personnel department two individ- 
uals who are particularly interested in this problem and who have 
gone out of their way not only to take these youngsters on but who 
effectively counsel them, even going so far on occasions as to find 
appropriate places for them to live, when they have no families and 
no place to go to. 

Now that leads me on, Senator, to my final point I want to speak 
about, and that is a specialized aspect of this problem—the work prob- 
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lem of the youngster who comes out of an institution. And that is 
a problem which I deal with day in and day out. 

I want to call the committee’s attention to three factors of that 
problem. 

First of all, the obvious one—that the youngster who comes out of 
an institution is not wanted by an employer. And, Senator, I have 
spent many hours with youngsters who have said to me, “Well, yes, I 
have made a mistake in the past and I have been in X training school 
for a year or 2 years and I feel I have had enough punishment. But I 
discover the punishment keeps right on. I have been pounding the 
streets for the last 2 weeks and I haven’t got a job. 

“Now what do you advise me todo? Should I say to this employer, 
‘Yes, I have been in a training school,’ in which case he says, 9 out 
of 10, ‘Well, I don’t want you.’ Or should I say nothing and perhaps 
get the job? And then wonder every single day I go to work whether 
it will be the last; whether somebody will discover I have been 
in a training school and tell me to get out.” 

Now that, Senator, is a problem which arises very hard. But 
you know we are not very generous to youngsters who get into 
trouble. We talk a lot about it, but when it comes down to brass 
tacks in giving them a chance, we won’t give much of a chance to 
the fellow who has been in real trouble—at least, the fellow who has 
been committed. 

Chairman Keravver. I suppose the Government of the United 
States probably gives a fellow who has been in trouble less chance 
than even private employers? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. Because with this system, if he has been in 
trouble and even though he may be completely reformed, he is going 
to have a hard time getting into a Federal position, isn’t he? 

Mr. SHaw. Yes. And the youngster lives under constant fear that 
something will happen. 

I remember about 10 years ago, I worked with a boy, and we got 
him a good job. He was doing beautifully on it, but a purse was 
stolen in the office next to where he was working. Of course, an 
investigation was made and it was discovered he had been in a training 
school. Instantly, his employer let him go. 

Fortunately, the boy called me up; I was able to see him that 
very evening. He came over to my house, sat down, and said, “What’s 
the use of going straight? I am labeled a crook, why not take the 
advantages of being a crook?” 

I spent about 3 hours talking to that boy, and, fortunately, luck 
was with us and we got him another job the next day. 

That boy has been in the Army since then, he was a sergeant in 
the Army; he is now a successful businessman. But if he hadn’t 
called me, if he had gone away with the feeling of intense bitterness 
and acted accordingly, where would we be today with that boy? 

Now there are two other factors, Senator. The bonding com- 
panies won’t have anything to do with a fellow who has been in 
trouble, and there are more and more jobs that require bonding. 
That’s one difficulty that we are running against. 

A second difficulty is business concerns that have Government 
contracts are applying Government security regulations. A young- 
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ster who has been in trouble and who has been locked up is often 
considered a security risk; therefore, he is out on that ground. 

So, now, we have got those three things. First, the unwillingness 
in general to take a youngster who has been in trouble; second, the 
trouble with the bonding companies; thirdly, the difficulty with the 
security regulations. So the problem of getting jobs for youngsters 
who have been committed to training schools is an extremely difficult 
one. When we do get a job, it is usually the kind of job that doesn’t 
inspire a youngster to go ahead and do it well. 

I think that is the sum total of my statement, Senator. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Shaw, you have given us an excellent 
introduction to this very important problem, the importance of which 
is very frequently talked about but most generally overlooked by 
employers—including the Government, Federal, State, and local. 

I think the general background that you have given us here will be 
very helpful. 

Mr. Boro. I don’t think that in the beginning I fully stated the 
great and wide experience that you have had in this field, Mr. Shaw. 
You are a member of the Board of Directors of the Osborne Founda- 
tion. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, I am president of the association, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you have some questions, Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Boso. Yes, I do, Senator. 

I would like to ask Mr. Shaw if in finding jobs for those coming out 
of training schools and in counseling with them—and I am sure mem- 
bers of various organizations in Washington do that particular 
work 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. Do you find particular difficulty with boys coming out of 
these training schools not being accepted by the armed services ? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. The armed services are definitely on the negative 
side. They asa rule won’t take them, definitely. 

Practically most doors are closed to the fellow who has been in a 
training school. 

During the war, of course, we had a very different situation; and 
even before the war, the Coast Guard, for instance, agreed to take a 
certain number of boys from the National Training School, but since 
the war, things have tightened up very definitely, and now it is almost 
impossible to get a youngster in. 

n the other hand, it varies. You can’t make that statement with- 
out some qualification, because some recruiting officers will let a fellow 
in, some won't. 

Chairman Krravver. Well, Mr. Shaw, is that by virtue of any rules 
or regulations from the top of the service? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. What are the regulations? 

Mr. Suaw. As far as I know, the regulations are that anybody who 
has even had a juvenile record will not be accepted, in spite of the 
very clear provision that there is, so far as the District of Columbia 
is concerned, in the act of 1938, that a juvenile record is not to be 
considered as a bar to any office under the Federal Government. 

Now that is clearly in the act of 1938, setting up the Juvenile Court 
for the District of Columbia. 
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I remember when I was Assistant Secretary of State I had a boy 
who applied for Foreign Service who had a juvenile record, and the 
question was whether we should allow him to proceed or not. Well, 
I had the provision of law and I acted accordingly. But that provi- 
sion of law is not taken into serious consideration at the present time. 

Chairman Krrauver. Have you seen many of these young people 
who have juvenile records, who have been in a training school, make 
suitable members of the Armed Forces ? 

Mr. Suaw. Certainly, sir. Not all of them, by any manner of 
means; but a certain number of them, Senator, would make and have 
made excellent records in the Army. Not all of them; I mean it’s 
got to be in a discriminating fashion. 

Chairman Kerravver. Have you discussed this matter with some of 
our military people? 

Mr. Suaw. It’s been discussed from time immemorial, Senator. 
All manner of efforts have been made to convince the Armed Forces 
that fellows who get into trouble—some of them should never go into 
the Armed Forces and some of them would make excellent soldiers 
and sailorsand Marines. But there is a complete closing down on that. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, what change—this would require more 
of a change in attitude rather than a change in the rules, isn’t that it ? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. I am unable to give you a definite citation, but 
there is a definite rule on the subject which makes it practically im- 
possible. You have one chance in a hundred of getting a youngster 
who has been in an institution of getting him into the Armed Forces. 

Mr. Bozo. Under the District Youth Employment Committee, Mr. 
Shaw, have you found that in the city schools of Washington—which 
I am sure you are intimately connected with—that there is adequate 
vocational guidance within those schools in vocational training ? 

Mr. Suaw. No, sir; there is not. I think that is characteristic of 
many places in the United States. That is a question of getting the 
necessary funds to carry on that sort of work. 

Mr. Bogzo. What is the dropout age in the District of Columbia; is 
it 16? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. What kind of vocational guidance do we have 
in the schools in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Suaw. Very little, Senator. I can’t give you an answer in de- 
tail. There are counselors, but there are not enough of them. I think 
the situation is what it is in many places. 

That doesn’t reach far enough down. It ought to begin at the jun- 
ior-high-school level and be carried on from there. 

Chairman Kerravuver. The lack of adequate counseling service is 
generally throughout the country ? 

Mr. SuHaw. Yes. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Does any particular State or section have 
sufficient or model service ? 

Mr. Suaw. I think there is an excellent program in Philadelphia, a 
school-work program. And I hope that the committee will hear Mr. 
Robert Taber, who has been particularly identified with that program. 
I think you would find it extremely worthwhile to get his advice and a 
statement of his experience in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bozo. Do you find, in attempting to find jobs for not only those 
who have been in training schools but those who have dropped out of 
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high school for one reason or another, adequate counseling service in 
the United States Employment Service or the District of Columbia 
{mployment Service # 

Mr. SuHaw. No. 

Mr. Bozo. In what direction, then, can the youth of the Nation turn, 
or turn here in Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Suaw. It can’t turn. It doesn’t get the service it should have 
in the schools and in the employment services. 

There is a tremendous amount of work to be done there. I think 
that is one of the most important things that this committee could 
focus on—the development of adequate vocational counseling in the 
schools and then an effective tie-up with the agencies that are in a 
position to give jobs. 

Mr. Boxo. Have you ever directed any youth, Mr. Shaw, to the 
United States Employment Service ? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. With any success ? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. In New York, I think it is the New York State 
Employment Service which has organized a special unit to deal with 
youngsters who have been in tr ouble, and that has been quite effective. 

Here, I think we get reasonable service, but nothing very special. 

Chairman Keravver. We are certainly grateful to you, Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you for this opportunity, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Odell? 

Mr. Ope.i. Senator, we from the Department would prefer, if you 
have no objections, to have Miss Johnson testify first, since she is 
presenting the general economic climate and I am talking about serv- 
ices. 

Chairman Keravuver. Fine. That’s all right. 

Before we call our next witness, I am very happy to introduce Mr. 
Lee McLean, who is the new member of our staff as editorial director. 
He has had a great deal of experience. He is a graduate of Vander- 
bilt University and is very interested in juvenile delinquency. 

Miss Johnson, will you have a seat ? 

Mr. Bobo, will you tell us something about Miss Johnson’s back- 
ground ? 

Mr. Boro. Miss Johnson is Chief of the Division of Child Labor 
and Youth Employment, Bureau of Labor Standards. 

How long have you been with the Bureau, Miss Johnson? 

Miss Jonnson. I have been with the Bureau since 1947. 

Mr. Boro. And prior to that time, did you have experience in the 
field ? 

Miss Jounson. That’s right. Since 1935 in the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bozo. Now, what are your functions in the Division of Child 
Labor and Youth Employment, Miss Johnson ¢ 

Miss Jonson. Well, our program in the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards is to promote the protection of children against child labor, bad 
child labor conditions, and also to advance measures for tier 
good employment opportunities for young people that are ready 
work. We operate through serving as a center of information on ¢ ‘ila 
labor trends, on the State child labor standards, and we make studies 
of special problems as needs arise. 
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Then we try to approach the broader question of creating a good 
climate for young people’s employment by bringing together those 
concerned with the problems and developing standards and sug- 
gestions and disseminating those through the country as guides to 
people who are concerned with those problems. 

I won’t take time to go into examples, unless you have questions. 

We have been working on the questions of pinsetters in bowling 
alleys and youth in agriculture, day-haul programs, on supervision 
of young workers, and other problems. 

We give considerable technical service to the States in their prob- 
lems of child labor standards and child labor administration. 

That gives you a general idea of our program. 

Chairman Keravver. Miss Johnson, how large is your Division of 
Child Labor and Youth Employment? 

Miss JoHNson. We have a staff of 11, including technical and 
clerical employees. There is some additional service from other di- 
visions in our Bureau, but that’s the nucleus that is devoted to that 
work. 

Chairman Keravuver. How much is your appropriation from year 
to year ? 

Miss JoHNSON. It’s about $65,000 a year. I will have to check 
that figure from the record. 

Chairman Keravuver. All right, Miss Johnson; you may proceed. 

Are you going to read your statement or shall we print it in the 
record and let you proceed in your own way? Which would you 
rather do? 

Miss Jounson. Well, if you would prefer, I would be very glad 
to proceed bringing out the highlights of it and putting the full 
statement in the record. 

Chairman Keravver. Let the entire statement be printed in the 
record as if read and then you discuss the highlights of it and other 
such matters as you wish to. 


STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF CHILD 
LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT, BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 
ARDS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Miss Jounson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
am happy to respond to your invitation to appear here today and 
discuss those phases of the youth employment problem with which 
I have a familiarity. 

The Department of Labor, through its Bureau of Labor Standards, 
conducts a program to promote improved working conditions for 
boys and girls. This includes protection of youth from undesirable 
child-labor conditions and development and promotion of measures 
for advancing suitable employment of young people. 

In regard to child-labor standards we provide technical services 
to the States on problems of standards and their administration. In 
connection with the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the Bureau participates in the development of regulations 
and hazardous occupations orders. 

Serving as a center of information on employment problems of 
young workers, we analyze child-labor standards and trends in their 
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employment, and we make studies of special problems of young work- 
ers. Where action on specific problems is called for, we enlist the 
help of educators, employers, labor organizers, youth serving and 
other groups, in drawing up suggestions that can serve as a common 
guide to the Federal and State agencies and private groups concerned. 

Some of the special problems we have been working on recently 
concern pinsetters in bowling alleys and youth working in agriculture 
in day-haul groups. Through a technical committee of personnel, 
youth development, and other specialists, we developed and have dis- 
seminated suggestions on what makes for good supervision of a young 
person on the job. All of these projects set up guideposts needed for 
promoting work experience for young people that will be useful to 
employers and beneficial to the young people themselves. 


TRENDS IN YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Over the past decade the trend has been toward rising school en- 
rollments of young people of high-school age, toward smaller numbers 
of out-of-school youth in the full-time labor market, and with much 
part-time jobholding among school youth. 

The outstanding progress made to date in school attendance of chil- 
dren at least up to 16 years is revealed by the October 1954 census 
survey showing 96 percent of the boys and girls 14 and 15 years of 
age enrolled in school. This has come with advances in child-labor 
protection, required school attendance, extension of school opportuni- 
ties, rising living and educational standards, and employer require- 
ments for better trained workers. 

For 16- and 17-year-olds, the percent enrolled in school was 78 per- 
cent. Out-of-school youth have declined in proportion to the youth 
population in actual numbers and in the extent to which those out of 
school are working. Among youth in school, part-time jobholding has 
continued at a fairly high level since this became a common practice 
during World War Il. Part-time jobholding by school youth 14 
through 17 was even more common in October 1954 than in the previ- 
ous October. Some of this is in casual and short-hour jobs such as 
news-carrier work, babysitting, and errands, especially for the children 
under 16. 

The extent to which boys and girls are dropping out of school 
before high school graduation is shown by Office of Education figures 
on how enrollment declines grade by grade. 

The dropouts are most numerous at the 9th and 10th grades, the 
stage at which many young people reach their 16th birthday, and 
the age when most State laws permit school leaving for work. 

The causes of failure to hold boys and girls in school until high 
school graduation are complex. Recent studies show that the major 
causes of dropouts revolve around loss of interest or dissatisfaction 
in school. 

However, economic factors are also significant. Family need for 
financial help causes a minority to withdraw. For many, the <esire 
to earn money to meet personal needs, combined with a weakening 
interest in school and a desire for independence, tip the scales in favor 
of a decision to quit school. 

The gradual trend toward more schooling should be viewed in the 
perspective of a sharply rising teen-age population. The babies of 
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World War II are growing up. School enrollments will surely ad- 
vance sharply in the next 10 years. If present school enrollment 
trends continue, the numbers of youth out of school and in the labor 
market will also rise. Teen-age youth’s need and desire for full-time 
work and for part-time work while in school will increase. 


INDUSTRIES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Considering the industries in which both school youth and out-of- 
school youth are employed, the trade and service industries are the 
most important. In 1954 the trade and service industries provided 
jobs for half of all youth 16 and 17 years of age who worked. Agri- 
cultural employment accounted for another fourth; manufacturing, 
a tenth; and private households, about a twelfth. Construction and 
the transportation, communications and public utilities industry group 
each employed less than 3 percent. 

In general, there was little change during the 1950-54 period in 
the industry distribution of young workers 16 and 17 yearsofage. Be- 
tween 1952 and 1954, however, the proportion employed in manu- 
facturing declined from 15 percent to 10 percent. 


OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


A clearer picture of the problem of lack of employment for drop- 
outs from school is available from census figures on out-of-school 
youth 16 and 17 years of age. Among the boys out of school in this 
age group in 1954, 30 percent were reported as not working. ‘Those 
reported as seeking work (i. e., unemployed in census terms) were 13 
percent, or slightly less than half of the 30 percent. There were 17 
percent reported as neither working nor seeking work. For the girls, 
omitting those reported as keeping house, the proportions working and 
those not employed were about the same as for the boys. 

The “not employed” and “not seeking work” category of boys and 
girls doubtless includes many who need and would like to have a job. 
Many boys and girls who drop out of school have little idea of what 
they want and do not know how to go about actively seeking work. 
Many of them give up and lose hope when they don’t readily find jobs. 
Some of them just drift along, waiting for something to turn up, or to 
be drafted. 

EMPLOY MENT CERTIFICATES ISSUED FOR MINORS 


The most sensitive index to changes in the employment of boys and 
girls is the number of employment certificates issued. These are 
available from reports made by the States to the Department of Labor. 
They show new hires but only reflect legal employment under child- 
labor laws where employers obtain employment or age certificates 
for the young people they hire. 

In the calendar year 1954 the number of employment certificates 
issued to minors 16 and 17 years of age for full-time or part-time work 
was more than 20 percent lower than in calendar year 1952. 

The latest available reports from several cities (January 1955) 
indicate that the downward trend has now been halted. City compar- 
isons for January 1953, 1954, and 1955, shows that 7 out of 13 have 
experienced an upward turn from a year ago, but that only 1 is up 
to the level of 2 years ago. 
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Transitory jobs and high turnover are characteristic of the employ- 
ment of many young workers, The greater difficulty that young 
people were experiencing in 1954 in finding a new job after losing 
one, is reflected in the employment certificate reports from Philadel- 
phia. There, two-thirds of all employment cer tificates issued to young 
people under 18 years of age during the calendar year 1954 were for 
first jobs and one-third for subsequent jobs. In 1953 when it was 
easier to find jobs, the proportion issued for subsequent jobs equaled 
the number for first jobs. 


STANDARDS FOR CHILD LABOR PROTECTION AND GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS 


Children should have an opportunity for schooling, for healthful 
development and recreation. It is recognized that school-attendance 
laws and child-labor laws supplement each other in safeguarding the 
schooling and wholesome development of the Nation’s youth. bere 
and girls need to be protected from the results of their immaturity 
and inexperience and from exploitation resulting from ill-advised 
employment. If work is to be a good experience for a young person, 
he should be old enough to be ready to take on the responsibility and 
physically strong enough to do the work involved. Also, the con- 
ditions and physical burdens of his employment should be appro- 
priate to his age. 

The major objective of child-labor laws is to set standards under 
which boys and girls may work with reasonable safety, under approp- 
in conditions and without jeopardizing their schooling. Child- 
labor laws in this country are built on experience. They were passed 
to prevent exploitation of children from too early employment and 
to protect them from work in dangerous or hazardous occupations 
which are unsuitable for inexperienced and immature workers. They 
were passed to prevent children from working too long or at un- 
suitable hours. ‘They provide administrative machinery so employers 
may know that they are complying with the law in employing young 
workers. They thus provide protection not only for the child but for 
the employer. as well. 

The most advanced child-labor laws in this country set a 16-year 
minimum age for work during school hours and for work in factories, 
and a few other specified occupations. Half the State laws set 16 
for such work. Half permit such employment at 14 and all States per- 
mit some employment at 14, or even lower, outside school hours. Few 
States specify any minimum age for employment in agriculture and 
domestic services. Legal regulation of hours of work for young 
persons rarely goes beyond the generally accepted basic work hours 
for adults of 8 a day and 40a week. The exception to this is the few 
State laws that establish a maximum of combined school and work 
hours of less than 8 and 40. Why Child Labor Laws, Bulletin 96 of 
the Bureau of Labor Shanidaney explains the standards generally 
accepted as needed to protect the general welfare of adolescents. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act has a general 16-year minimum age. 
Regulations issued by the Secretary of Labor, however, permit em- 
ployment outside of school hours of 14- and 15-year-old minors in 
occupations, other than mining and manufacturing, or where such 

61864—55——2 
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activities take place, and fix an 18-year minimum in occupations 
deemed to be hazardous. 

The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Labor enforce the child labor as well as wage and hour pro- 
visions of this act. 

The child-labor provisions of this law are explained in Child Labor 
Bulletin No. 101 issued by these divisions. 

Secretary Mitchell, in hailing the marked advances in rural-school 
enrollment recently, stated that progress in getting rural children into 
school resulted in part from vigorous enforcement of the agricultural 
child-labor provisions of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act and 
commended the exceilent cooperation from schools, employers and the 
public. These agricultural provisions provide for a 16-year mini- 
mum age during school hours. 

The Federal law does not prohibit nightwork or limit the number 
of daily or weekly hours of minors 16 and over. This is left to State 
regulation, as are also all phases of employment in establishments not 
engaged in commerce or in the poduction of goods for commerce. 

The States vary widely in the degree to which they regulate em- 
ployment of young workers. Exhibit 9 shows the States where the 
standards recommended by the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials have been enacted into law. Exhibit 12 shows 
in white the 23 States that have a basic 16-year minimum for work dur- 
ing school hours or in manufacturing. 

Taking into account the coverage of age standards of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the various State laws, roughly : 

Five percent of all jobs in the United States outside of agriculture 
are classed as hazardous under child-labor laws and are subject to an 
18-year minimum age ; 

Forty-five percent are subject to a 16-year minimum age at any time; 
and 

Fifty percent are open to boys and girls who are 14 and 15 years of 
age or younger during summer vaction and outside school hours. 

Child-labor laws provide a guide for the development of positive 
programs to find jobs for young people ready for work and to assign 
qualified boys and girls to openings suitable for them. They reflect 
public opinion as to the kinds of employment that are appropriate for 
growing youth in general. The limitations they set are for the good 
of young people and their future. 


WORK PERMIT SERVICES 


Work permits, which the community has found necessary to en- 
force the protections established in the laws, are an aid in a young 
person’s transition from school to work. First of all, they make sure 
that the proposed employment is in harmony with State laws set up to 
safeguard the schooling, health, and welfare of young workers. The 
assure the prospective employer of the minor’s age and show that he is 
old enough and physically strong enough to work on the specific job 
and for the hours that the employer has in mind for him. Proof of 
age, the employer’s intention to employ, and in some circumstances the 
physician’s certificate and the school record, are needed for a decision 
as to whether the work permit should be issued and to give school and 
employer the information they need about the young person. 
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The work-permit system offers a way of bringing needed community 
services to boys and girls making the big jump from school to work. 
Work permits enable the school to keep informed about the jobs held 
by students, so that they can see that there is no interference with 
school progress. The work-permit officer can help bring students, 
and especially dropouts, into touch with the counseling and place- 
ment services of the public-employment office. He is a connecting link 
between young workers, schools, employers, and the community. He 
sees the problems of young workers, can inform them of services the 
community has to offer them, and can point up steps the community 
needs to take to help boys and girls in their adjustment to work. 


SUPERVISION AND ENVIRONMENT 


Some factors important in determining whether a job is a good or 
bad experience for a boy or girl cannot be determined or regulated by 
law. For example, the quality of supervision given them on their 
jobs and the treatment they receive may set their attitudes toward work 
and employers for years to come. This is their introduction to the 
adult world, and they are likely to accept its values as their own. The 
associations on the job and the environmental factors are especially 
important to impressionable adolescents. Much more needs to be 
done to make employment experience as beneficial as it can be to 
youth at work. 


OBSTACLES TO YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Youth’s eagerness and readiness to learn are assets in many jobs and 
are recognized as such by many employers. But competition for the 
more desirable beginning jobs 1s keen, and the youth who are less well 
prepared find many obstacles along the way. 

Many of these young people have no concept of what employers 
expect of applicants for jobs. Apearance, manners, and general be- 
— often need to be improved if these young people are to find 
jobs. 

During periods of stable employment, the adult worker’s interest 
in job security, pension rights, union security, and all the gains that 
workers have made tend to reduce labor turnover, especially in jobs 
where conditions are attractive. 

Thus there are fewer openings for beginners in the kinds of steady 
jobs out-of-school youth would like; and where good openings for 
regular full-time employment do occur, employers tend to hold their 
hiring standards high. Many factories today hire none but high- 
school graduates. The feeling that boys and girls who do not finish 
high school lack the personal qualities of persistence, ambition, and 
amenability to discipline necessary in a good worker is an influence 
with some employers. Certain firms require basic skills which non- 
graduates lack. The dropout, they feel, has a poor foundation on 
which to build skills. 

When boys and girls are old enough to work and want to work, 


failure to get and keep a job is likely to be a frustrating and disillu- 
sioning experience. 
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NEEDS FOR COMMUNITY COOPERATION TO AID YOUTH’S TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK 


The increasing numbers of boys and girls now facing the transition 
from school to work thus confront increasing complexities in our eco- 
nomic life and rising demands for educational preparation. The 
transition from school to work becomes a longer and more difficult 
process. Many boys and girls leaving school today need help from 
many sources to find their way and move forward successfully. From 
the school they need increasingly better and more diversified educa- 
tional offerings; from the public-employment office help in choosing 
and finding suitable jobs; and from both help in developing voca- 
tional goals. More use of student aid and a reduction in school ex- 
penses incidental to attendance can help many young people overcome 
financial hurdles and continue longer in school. 

A successful transition from school to work in fact, starts before 
school leaving and far more can be done than has been done to help 
boys and girls combine and profit from part-time jobs while continuing 
in school. Work-permit requirements take on new values for helping 
schools be aware of and develop potential values from students’ part- 
time jobs. Consistent enforcement of legal child-labor standards will 
prevent much premature school-leaving and help avoid the undesirable 
working conditions interfering with health or schooling. 

Of major importance to the whole community’s approach to the 
problems of youth employment is the interest and cooperation of em- 
ployers. Employers, through their associations and individually, by 
seeing young people’s assets and giving them close and understanding 
supervision, can do much to increase both the number and quality of 
jobs they offer young people. 

By using the services of guidance-placement and work-permit offices, 
and by calling for advice if needed from State or Federal Labor De- 
partment officials, employers can often find more jobs suitable for 
youth in their establishments than they had realized. Through inter- 
est and planning of ways to employ young people effectively, they can 
do much to develop in young workers good attitudes, skills, and work 
habits. This will benefit employers, youth, and the community. 

Progress on each of these fronts is reinforced through cooperation 
among the groups and agencies concerned with youth. The advice 
and support of citizen, labor, and other groups are vitally important 
in developing needed action for improving youth employment condi- 
tions and opportunities. Through mobilization of community re- 
sources many ways of broadening interest in youth- employment prob- 
lems and successfully attacking them can be found. 

More sharing of knowledge about needs and methods of a approach 
among communities and States would help solve the problems of youth 
and employment. 

You have already made some reference, Senator, to the basic facts 
of rising enrollment of young people in high school. This, of course, 
has been accompanied by smaller numbers who are out of school and 
small numbers out of school at work. Along with this decline in full- 
time employment of out-of-school youth under 18 years of age, the 
most important development in this field of employment of youth is 
the large, relatively large amount of part-time job holding by youths 
still in school. This began during World War II and ever since there 


ee I 
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has been a very considerable amount of employment by youth who are 
attending high school and various kinds of part-time jobs. The en- 
rollments show that for boys and girls 14 and 15 years of age, accord- 
ing to census records for October 1954, that 96 percent were in school. 
That is the highest point which we have reached to date. 

Mr. Bono. These were in school? 

Miss JoHnson. Yes, in school. 

For 16- and 17-year-olds, the proportion has also been steadily 
climbing upward to the point of 78 percent of last October, according 
to the census records. 

I have here a chart illustrating some figures from the Office of 
Education since it was indicated that you would be interested in drop- 
out information from us. You can get a further explanation, I am 
sure, when the Office of Education testifies. But, this shows the grades 
at which young people are dropping out of school. The heaviest drop- 
outs come at 9th grade and the 10th grade, and, since many of the 
dropouts are somewhat retarded in school, that will very likely be at 
their 16th birthday, although for a few it will be sooner. Then, the 
overall figure shows that, of young people entering the fifth grade, 
between 50 and 60 percent graduate and the others are dropouts. 

Chairman Kerauver. Miss Johnson, can we include some of these 
charts in our record? I think this would be very helpful. 

Mr. Boso. I think so. We will ask that it be included in the record. 
We will have a photostatic copy made. 

Miss Jonnson. I am having these reproduced in smaller sizes. I 
will be glad to furnish those. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you Miss Johnson. That will be 
marked Exhibit No. 1. 

(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 1,” and 
reads as follows:) 
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GIRLS OF 16 &!17 YEARS OUT OF SCHOOL 
1/OCTOBER OF EACH YEAR 






PERCENT 
100 
Not employed & not 
seeking work 
90 Not employed & seeking work 
80 
70 
60 
0 
1947 1950 1952 1954 
(432,000) (331,000) (360,000) (258,000) 


// Excludes those reported as... 
Keeping house: 


270,000 279,000 186,000 243,000 
Unable to work: 


— 2,000 6,000 5,000 


Prepared by Bureau of Lobor Stondords, U.S. Dept. of Labor, on basis of Census date. — 
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BOYS OF I6 AND 17 YEARS OUT OF SCHOOL 
OCTOBER OF EACH YEAR* 
PERCENT 


100 
Not employed and not seeking work 


90 


Not employed and seeking work 


80 


70 


60 


aR NE 





0 
1947 1950 1952 1954 
(692,000) (530,000) (554,000) (426.000) 
"Excludes those reported os--- 
Keeping house: 
8,000 6,000 2,000 -<-- 
Unable to work: 


oan 4,000 6,000 4,000 


Prepared by Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Lobor, on basis of Census data. 
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YOUNG WORKERS ARE PLACED MORE FREQUENTLY 
IN REGULAR JOBS 


Percent 
100 


80 


60 








ALL AGES UNDER 21 21-35 36-45 46-64 65 AND OVER 


U, S$, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau of Employment Security 
FEBRUARY 1955 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
OF TEEN-AGERS, 
BY AGE GROUPS 
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SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 
HISTORY OF ONE CLASS 
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1952 12th Grade (Age !7) [ee | i ; tf il j 
Total Graduates 536 Drop-outs 464 eid 


SOURCE: Research and Statistical Division 
Office of Educotion 











Mr. Boro. Your statement was that 50 percent have dropped out? 

Miss Jomnson. I think the Office of Education considers that in 
the light of what has been happening since these particular children 
dropped out, that approximately 40 percent drop out now before they 
finished high school and 60 percent complete high school. 

This chart gives an indication by age group. The 14 and 15 year 
group here, the 16 and 17 here, and the 18 and 19 here. This gives a 
general picture of the ones in school which are those in the black, and 
the ones who are out of school in the red. 

I will go into more detail about the employed and not employed 
later. 

I might mention at this point of discussing the dropping out of 
school, that recent studies show that the lack of interest in school and 
the attitudes toward school seem to be the predominant factor, but 
there are also economic factors involved, either because of severe need 
for income of the family and also because the young people lack spend- 
ing money for meeting their own needs, and often economic factors 
combine with school attitude factors to create the end decision. 

I have a brief statement here summarizing the general findings from 
a few of the studies that have been made on which boys and girls drop 
out of school that I will be glad to put in the record if you would 
like to have it. 

Chairman Keravuver. I would like that to be included in the record 
and it will be marked exhibit No. 2. 
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(The information referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 2,” and 
reads as follows:) 


ExuHtsir No. 2 
Wuy Boys ANp Girts LEAVE ScHooL BEFORE High ScHOoL GRADUATION 


Prepared by Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department of Labor 


The causes for dropping out of school are complex. There are many factors 
that contribute to school-leaving and several may operate together in leading 
the student to decide to quite school. Various studies of dropouts shows that 
leaving school before graduation is caused preponderantly by lack of holding 
power of the schools. Other factors include financial need and desire to work. 

Analysis of five studies made in Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Iowa, and Pennsylvania shows that school-connected reasons 
were the largest single cause for school-leaving, ranging from over a quarter 
to well over a half of dropouts in these five studies. 

The importance of economic need as a factor in school-leaving varied widely 
from study to study as did all factors other than school-connected ones. In 
the three studies giving percentages for classifications reflecting economic need, 
11 to 19 percent of the children reported this as the primary reason for dropping 
out of school. One reported that few if any left solely for financial reasons. 

Other reasons given included lure of job, marriage or pregnancy, need to 
help at home, desire to own car and have clothes and spending money, joined 
armed services, health, home situation, urged to quit by parents, and better 
training on job. 


Louisville, Ky., study? 


Principal reason for leaving school: Percent 
Dissatiniiereeee wien GCnO0l.. fence 2S. a rcceeseeees 47.7 
RCO RUOINE PR ilaen echecterenileeg nite eisai intaincccencn ana RAIN a caine 19. 4 
bare GE JOR fe. ose ect Be a i cee 11.7 
Marcie Or Srey rr eciiicee 6.6 
OE ona cds cksascsss nce oasis detains ag a ae eee ae siesacnanae 14. 6 


1 Hunting A Career, a study of out-of-school youth in Louisville, Ky., U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Detroit, Mich., study (2,159 dropouts)* . 

Reason for leaving schools: Percent 
Se Tr ee de ae eae einen eee bpeeraarabeagent 57.7 
Prefer to W682i Se a a ee ee oe 21.8 
Wituntiein] need: GE homies «6236 36st AS He ee 10.9 
Want to work, own car, have clothes and spending money_--------- 5.8 
SOUIPNT c0AD SNORE Is tag a ca masts aaig or na ame peace aa 3.8 


1 Special Services for the Dropout and the Potential Dropout, Warren K. Layton 
divisional director, department of guidance and placement, Detroit Public Schools, National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y 

School-connected reasons include “dislike school,” “loss F interest, ” “failure,” “‘too far 
behind due to absence,” “can’t do the work,” and “discouragement.” 


Iowa study (1,328 dropouts) * 


Reason for leaving school: Percent 
SRNR IA ING aia cikds sates bsnitiinsbecdecitnitipaith tic cbpeiiaicinnaiananathenlann tier 28 
VG IN ra ele ge Aa a ee eee ccien 21 
errino” fe ee ee eee eee 19 
Jémned ‘armed perrieds.2 ce al oe 8 
BOON id 0h iid ekbidnditehdch dha Met Sb aedaded habeas 6 
OO EIN a ccsisnincihsh ce cinteie enianetange ep dasammiedelente gaan 5 
ai a en a aa 5 
SIE, IN a a gs seer eee mpeg na ag tis aresieeapeges op agement eigeaea eee arlene adie 8 


3 1 es Dropout Study, Life Adjustment Education Commission, Des Moines, Iowa, 
anuary 1952. 

School-connected reasons include “not interested,’ “failing grades,” “did not like school 
or teachers,” “expelled,” “discipline,” “poor student, ” ‘mentally incompetent.” 
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Pennsylwania study (4,000 to 5,000 dropouts) * 


Reason for leaving school: Percent 
OR en UNE | i i ici ee EE 54. 2 
Heke neaded for work: a6 iG@iicssciisice tient cine dieeeenees 22.7 
TRO BO OTT CE I i. iintcicicia ceerenenhtosnbtailb a Siem isc ieaaratian te Raa cias 13. 4 
TEE SI Ne Cs I issn encths cecal i clei nana ttle t-sacis meas veered ipiaaloara 5.5 
Dereer’ Creme Ole ju ee ed oe te 4.2 


1 Pennsylvania prety of Dropouts and the Curriculum, Curriculum Bulletin, Secondary 
Schools, Commonweath of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa., vol. V, No. 4, September 1951. 

School-connnected reasons include “more interested in work outside,” “frends had left 
school,” “had trouble reading books,” ‘‘had trouble with teachers,’ ‘‘could not get subjects 
wanted,” “too many poor grades.” 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., study* 


Careful investigation revealed that few if any left school solely for economic 
reasons. Almost all the leavers were overage, retarded, and failing at the time 
of leaving (no percentages given). 

Miss Jonnson. The trends in what young people are doing as be- 
tween school and work and the relation to the whole educational and 
labor situation is suggested by this very rapid increase in young 
people of the teen-age group that we now have. 

This chart shows high-school enrollments at 8 million for 1955. 
Then, as a result of the rising birth rate of the World War II period, 
the estimate from the census is 10 million in 1960, and 12 million in 
1965, which will mean a 50-percent increase in school enrollments in 
a 10-year period. 

Chairman Keravver. That is for high school? 

Miss Jounson. This is high school. 

Chairman Keravver. That is remarkable. It is going from 8 to 10 
from 1955 to 1960. 

Miss Jounson. They have been moving up quite slowly. We find 
there was a dip around 1950 because of the low birth rate of the 
thirties and it 1s going up slowly now, and now we are at the point 
of starting to go up very fast. 

And, this chart is made up on the basis of high-school enrollments. 
However, the same general trend by a little less sharp upward move- 
ment, we can expect from the out-of-school group, if this assumes a 
slight increase in the proportions of enrolled people, according to the 
general trend, but those out of school will also be rising according to 
the evidence and estimates of the census. 

Mr. Bozo. Forty percent of that 12 million will drop out before 
they complete high school if the present trend continues? 

Miss Jounson. Well, this was computed on the idea that perhaps 
this would gradually go down from 40 to 35 percent, according to the 
long trend in improvement. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, I thought the dropout of 46 percent, 
or whatever it is on your first chart, meant that those who enter 


the 5th grade or some elementary grade would drop out before they 
finish high school. 


Miss Jounson. Yes. 
Chairman Keravuver. Is that correct ? 
Miss Jonnson. That is right, yes. 


1 We Increased Our Holding Power With Our Secondary School Students. George A. 
McGee. NEA Journal, November 1953, p. 482. 
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Chairman Keravuver. One thousand students who enter the 5th 
grade, 46 percent of those will drop out before they finish high school, 
is that correct ? 

Miss Jonnson. Yes. 

The industries in which young people are working, both in-school 
and out-of-school youth, the trade and the service industries are 
most important and comprise about half of the jobs of the youth 
16 and 1; years of age. Agriculture accounts for one-fourth, manu- 
facturing one-tenth, private households about one-twelfth, and then 
smaller proportions in construction, transportation, and a few other 
industry — 

I have a table giving some statistics on that for both 16-, 17-, 18-, 
and 19-year-old groups, if you would like to have that for the record. 

Chairman Keravuver. You have given to the committee a table 
showing the employment experience of people 16, 17, 18, and 19 years 
old, the number employed and what they are employed in. 

Miss JoHnson. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. I don’t understand the top up here—1954, 
18-19 years—the percentage employed. What does that mean, Miss 
Johnson ? 

Miss Jounson. That means of all those working, 16.6 percent are 
in agriculture, 23 percent are in manufacturing—would you like me 
to expand on the headings and then turn it in later? 

Chairman Keravver. I think we understand it, so let it be made a 
part of the record. Let that be exhibit No. 3. 

(The table referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 3,” and is as 
follows :) 

ExuisitT No. 3 


Spectat TABLE 88.—Employed youth, = tee and age: October 1950, 1952, 
[Numbers in thousands] 

16 to 17 years 18 to 19 years 

Sadostey | 1980 | 1952 1954 | 1950 | 1982 1954 


Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- Num-| Per- 


Num-| Per- |Num- 
cent | ber | cent | ber | cent | ber | cent ber | cent 


ber | cent | ber 






































Total employed----- (1, 553 /100. 0 1, 574 |100.0 |1, 375 |100.0 |2, 375 |100.0 2,078 |100.0 (2,061 | 100.0 


~ 
o 
oo 




















NBs icine c« sence 422 |. 27.2 | 404) 25.7 | 367 | 26.7| 425] 17.9) 328 342 | 16.6 
Ba SOS i dete, 8 .5 6 0G i GE oe, 19 8 27) 1.3 7 3 
Construction. -......-.--- 37 | 2.4 50] 3.2 36) 2.6 90; 3.8] 112] 5.4] 120 5.8 
Manufacturing. _.........| 221 | 14.2] 238) 15.1| 144] 10.5| 587/| 247] 516) 24.8) 474| 23.0 
Transportation, commu- 

nications, public utility_| 47) 3.0 46} 2.9 39} 2.8| 152] 6.4] 160) 7.7) 114 5.5 
TON os ii cakb~ sk pe osk | 489 | 31.5 | 578 | 36.7) 484 | 35.2 | 556 | 23.4 | 457 | 22.0) 493 23.9 
Service industries !1__....._| 217| 14.0] 154] 9.8] 195 | 14.2/| 458] 19.3] 387) 18.6); 411] 19.9 
Private households__....-| 107) 69 86; 5.5) 109) 7.9 59; 2.5 58 | 2.8 73 3.5 
Public administration _ - --| 5 3 12 8 1 1 29) 1.2 33 1.6 27 1.3 


1 Includes finance, insurance, and real estate; business and repair services; entertainment and recreation; 
personal services other than private households; professional service; and forestry and fisheries. 


Source: Unpublished census date made available to the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Prepared by Division of Child Labor and Youth Employment, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Date: Apr. 19, 1955. 
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Miss Jounson. The chief change within the past 4 years in that in- 
dustry distribution has been a drop in the percentage in manufactur- 
ing down to 10 from 15 percent. 

I understand from your opening statement, and from the previous 
witness that there is considerable interest in the dropout group, the 
nonenrolled group, so I have here some information in a table on a 
chart. 

This chart is for the boys. We have separate charts for the boys 
and girls. The red are the 16- and 17-year-olds out of school who were 
cmployed in October. The blue are the ones who are reported as seek- 
ing work. That is, unemployed by the census, and the yellow band at 
the top are those who are not employed and not seeking work and for 
whom the census gives no specific information as to what they are doing. 
The left-hand side represents the year 1947 and the right-hand side 
the year 1950. The blue group, unemployed, represents 13 percent, 
combining the blue group and the yellow group, which are those with 
no apparent occupation. That becomes 30 percent of the out-of-school 
group of boys. It is quite likely that many of the boys in that group 
at the top are not anglinia and not seeking work and need and would 
like to have a job, but, according to the method of the census taking, 
they have not been reported as actively seeking work. 

Chairman Keravver. Miss Johnson, as I understand it, this is from 
the census 

Miss Jounson. The Department of Commerce. The labor force 
population surveys that they make in October of each year. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, now, this “employed” which seems to be 
about 70 percent in 1954, does that include just incidental or part-time 
employment and any kind of employment whatsoever ? 

Miss JouHnson. Yes, it does, that is right. 

Then, we have a corresponding table chart here for the girls which 
shows a somewhat similar picture. It was a little difficult to decide 
how to make this up because of the large number of girls reported as 
keeping house, and they have been excluded from the chart, although 
the numbers are given at the bottom. As you can see, that number 
reported as keeping house is almost as large as the whole group shown 
on the scale. Now, some of those will be engaged in he de ac- 
tivities. They may be married and have children, but again there 
may be a good many of those who would like a job if they could get 
one but do not show up as actively seeking work. 

Chairman Keravver. In the case of both boys and girls 16 and 17 
years old, the percentage employed has been going down in the last 
few years, it has been decreasing, has it not? 

Miss Jonnson. Those charts do indicate that. 

I will turn over a table on which the charts are based. 


Chairman Keravver. That will be printed in the record. Let it 
be exhibit No. 4. 
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; Soap table referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4,” and is as fol- 
ows: 
EXHIBIT No. 4 


SPECIAL TABLE 89.—Youth of 16 and 17 years out of school: 1947, 1950, 1952, 




































































1954 
Number Percent 
Sex and employment status , 
1947 | 1950 | 1952 | 1954 1947 1950 1952 | 1954 
; | | 
BOYS 

Te ie 692,000 | 530,000 554, 000 426, 000 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Employed ____--.----.------ 580,000 | 433,000 | 448,000 | 299,000| 83.8| 81.7| 80.9| 70.2 
Not employed___._._...____- 112,000 | 97.000 | 106,000 127, 000 16.2 18.3 19.1 29.8 
Seeking work__..-.....-- 72,000 | 61,000} 54,000 | 56,000 10.4 11.5 | 9.7 | 13.1 
Rte = aes 40, 000 36, 000 52, 000 71, 000 | 5.8 | 6.8 | 9.4 16.7 

GIRLS 14 | | | | 
Delos cata | 432,000 | 331,000 | 360,000 | 258,000} 100.0} 100.0| 100.0) 100.0 
Employed piedbawaduauteace 363, 000 295,000 | 296,000 | 181,000; 84.0] 89.1 82.2 | 70.2 
Not employed_............-- 69, 000 36,000 | 64,000 77, 000 16.0 10.9 17.8 29.8 
Seeking work__...-_...-- 39,000 | 32,000} 32,000| 47,000; 90] 9.7 8.9| 18.2 
IE. cindintienaniote .-| 30,000, 4,000) 32,000 | +30, 000 7.0; 12] 8&9 | 11.6 

! Excludes those reported as— 
1947 | 1950 | 1952 | 1954 
Boys 
Keeping house. __----- occecectulddeke bdcek bulge 8, 000 | 6, 000 SP 1 222i.55s.- 
SINTU NINE gig oie hs cease ds dec pnen osha eh ep enebereieents 4, 000 | 6, 000 berets 
Girls 
Keeping house___...._____- OTL PSD HLIZS GO ¢ | 970,000 | 279,000} 186,000 | 243, 000 
PROUO RO. NGUE 5 srass 3 £5559 ~ ak a Fass wh Lille bead al |---------- 2, 000 | 6, 000 5, 000 
| 











Source: Census Current Population Surveys, published and unpublished data. 
Prepared by: Bureau of Labor Standards, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Miss Jonnson. We have some indications, since these October 1954 
figures, which are the latest date for which the census collected both 
employment and school enrollment data from information that comes 
in to the Bureau of Labor Standards on the reports of employment 
certificates issued to boys and girls taking jobs, and those we have for 
a number of cities, figures for January of this year, and they show 
that the drop in employment seems to have stopped and those cities 
are about equally divided between, one, showing a rise in the number 
of young people hired and those that show a drop in the number 
hired. 

Chairman Keravuver. Will you file that statement with the re- 
porter ? 

Miss Jonson. Yes. 

This represents first regular employment certificates for minors 
16 and 17 who presumably are getting permanent work that allows 
them to be out of school and presumably are in full-time jobs, although 
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we would not know the hours or the details as to just how much em- 
ployment that represented. 


Chairman Keravver. Let that be exhibit No. 5. 
(The information was marked “Exhibit No. 5,” and is as follows :) 


ExuHrBit No. 5 


First regular certificates issued for minors 16-17 years of age in specified cities, 
January 1958-55 












































1955 compared 
Janu- | Janu- | Janu- | Janu- | Janu- | Janu- with— 
Cities ary ary ary ary ary ary 
1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 
1954 ! 1953 2 
wishelacticsilsdiniecdiapicihedhesinSicaibihenibiiaiinathisstel ed edad ere 
| | 

RGGIU, Beh 5 sees 26 30 i ota dednlscsbaseshess ween —4 | —16 
PD, Bis o<ctiihsckinsinndagadaiic 370 422 EBs d tinted) 0 66 da dnntidsse —52 +26 
OE SRE dada ceccndcoqocsce 198 180 BE ois eee emia aat ang eis +18 —59 
Springfield, Mass_..............-..-- 53 58 Bie Pbs abhi ies d608L tds Z —-5 —97 
Grand Rapids, Mich_-.--...---- acu 34 31 Once Daria Manel, +3 —24 
bo eee 113 230 GO lassen chess le dia 2e. —117 —127 
pS re eee 27 16 Pe hssetsdecaaiitinsbatinahlanedass +11 —20 
IE oro isis ntwtiwase memes 5 BOT | OME Pi ceaiknaddcannsoeateaap odie —l1 | —17 
PRileceipiia, Pe; -262.-.5-- 2.20226 25 8ll 644 RS tin |--------|-------- +167 —330 
EE Banca tnnpecstonénan 26 | 34 TO Bo tesedn haegh chests Locigeienind —8 —18 
NE iti 5n 8a dda la ethan 25, 17 16 WT indi sicenas D tidsee oe] —32 
AN Dietinnadectammnndel 84 31 46 96 173 37 +53 +38 
Salt Lake City, Utah...............- 11 10 SP sso aktss Fi nadthohaReaegucroe oe —15 


1 January 1955 compared with January 1954: 7 increases, 6 decreases. 
2 January 1955 compared with January 1953: 2 increases, 11 decreases. 


Source: Reports received in the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
Prepared by Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. 


Miss Jounson. One characteristic which has been mentioned before 
of young people’s employment is the transitory nature of many of 
their jobs and the high turnover. It might be interesting to note that 
for one city where we have rather careful records from the employment 
certificates, that in 1954 the subsequent jobs or the second or third or 
fourth jobs—that the first jobs were about twice as common as the 
subsequent jobs for which certificates were issued. In 1953 when it 
was easier for the —- eople to find jobs, the proportion of subse- 
quent jobs about. equal A the number of first jobs that were held. 
That gives some idea of the fact that when a young person gets one 
job he isn’t established, as it were, in his occupationab life, but for a 
great many they try out in several jobs before they become fairly well 
established in one. 

I know tRat you are interested also in this general question of child 
labor standards and protection and good working conditions. I think 
perhaps it is a truism to state the basic reason and need for child labor 
standards which is to assure children an opportunity for schooling and 
for healthful development and recreation, and, of course, the child 
labor laws and the school attendance laws supplement each other in 
safeguarding children in these ways. Boys and girls are immature 
and inexperienced and do not know what to expect of employers and 
there is a responsibility of the community to provide some means of 
assuring itself that a young person taking a job is old enough to take 
on the responsibility and physically strong enough to do the work 
involved. The child labor laws have been built up through the experi- 
ence in this country, and administrative machinery has been provided 

61864—55——3 
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to help employers in complying with the law and they serve as an aid 
to the employer as well as to the youngster. 

As for standards, I think it is well known that the generally accepted 
standards set in the more advanced child labor laws and in the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act, is a 16-year minimum for work during 
school hours and work in factories and in a few other specified occu- 
pations. About half of the States set 16 for such work. About half 
permit employment at 14, and all States permit some employment at 
14 or even lower outside school hours. A few States, however, specify 
no minimum age for agriculture for domestic service. The legal 
regulation of hours of work which is a part of most child labor laws 
rarely goes beyond the generally accepted basic work hours for adults 
of 8 a day for a 40-hour week. There is an exception in a few laws that 
establish a maximum of combined hours of school and work so that 
the young person in part-time employment will not be spending so 
much time at work that it will take time and energy from school 
and health and other needs. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, as I have mentioned, has a general 
16-year minimum. The regulations are issued by the Secretary under 
the provisions of the law allowing some work outside school hours 
for minors 14 and 15 years of age, other than manufacturing and 
mining and providing for an 18-year minimum in certain specified 
hazardous occupations. 

The Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, as you know, 
enforce the child labor provisions of this act, and I will make reference 
here to a child labor bulletin, Bulletin 101, issued by the Wage and 
Hour Division, which gives the detailed child labor provisions of 
that law, ° 

Mr, Bozo, We have those on file. 

Miss JoHNsoNn, I think you do, 

Mr. Bozo. There are a couple of questions that arise out of that 
which I would like to ask you, Miss Johnson, if I might. 

I notice a 15-year-old, if he has dropped out of school, can’t work 
during school hours and can only work 3 hours a day. Would that be 
correct under the provisions ? 

Miss Jonnson. That is right, yes. In work that is covered in inter- 
state commerce and covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Boro. Regardless of financial necessities of his family and so 
forth, if a job opportunity presented itself to him that did involve 
interstate commerce, he would only be able to work at it {hours a day 
after school hours, between the hours of 7 a. m., and 7 p. m.? 

Miss Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Boro. I noticed another provision in there that you have to 
be 18 years of age or over to be employed as a driver of any motor 
vehicle of a business engaged in interstate commerce. 

Miss Jonnson. Yes, as an employee, that is right. 

Mr. Boro. I wonder why that provision would be—I dont know 
whether you can answer this or not, why most States have a 16-year 
requirement on issuing drivers’ licenses. 

Miss JoHnson. Well, the standard was set with respect to the re- 
sponsibilities for employment and the records of accident and safety 
to drivers showed that that work was particularly hazardous when 
performed by young people under 18 years of age, and the standard for 
carrying on an activity which is for an employer’s benefit over perhaps 
an 8-hour day is naturally different from what young people might be 
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ror to do for their own interest and benefit for presumably much lesser 
ours. 

Chairman Keravuver. Would that refer to driving a tractor on a 
farm too? 

Miss Jonnson. The standards do not apply to any agriculture— 
the hazardous occupations orders that set forth the 18-year minimum 
for certain jobs do not apply to any kinds of agricultural employment. 

Chairman Kerauver. And the 3 hours limitation do not apply to 
agricultural employment either ? 

Miss JonHnson. That is correct. The only way in which the Fair 
Labor Standards Act regulation concerns employment of children on 
farms is during school hours, so, hence, the standards with respect to 
out-of-school employment do not apply. 

Mr. Bozo. Just one other question. I presume it is on a safety 
factor also that operations involved in the operation of elevators are 
exempted unless they are 18 years of age or over? 

Miss Jounson. Yes, that is right, and those are considerations both 
to the safety of young persons and indirectly the safety of the public 
is involved, although that is not the primary basis for setting up the 
standard. 

Chairman Kerauver. Miss Johnson, do you have there, so that I 
can see it, the chart that you have filed showing the percentage of 
young people where they are employed? I think it was just on a 
piece of paper. 

Miss Jonnson. The industries? 

Chairman Kerauver. Yes. May I see it? 

Young people 16 and 17 years old, 26.7 percent are employed in 
agriculture, according to this, in 1954; and you have construction, is 
that 2.6 percent ? 

Miss Jonnson. I think that is right. 

Chairman Keravuver. And manufacturing, 10.5 percent; in trade, 
35.2 percent. Now, what is “trade” ? 

Miss Jonnson. Work in retail stores, wholesale stores, stock boys, 
clerks. 

Chairman Keravuver. And then service industries, 14.2. What are 
“service industries” ? 

Miss Jounson. Well, that would be restaurants, bowling alleys, 
amusements, hotels. 

Chairman Kerauver. And private households, 7.9 percent. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Miss Johnson, on this point, about schoolchildren 
working on farms, do you have many complaints, especially in the 
Cotton Belt area where some sections of the State will put over the 
school period, say, into October or November to take care of cotton 
picking and then move over to another part of the State that has 
schools starting in September and those children are not permitted to 
pick cotton on the farms? Do you have much information on that 
particular problem ? 

Miss Jounson. Well, we have very scattered information about the 
extent to which those crop vacations, as we sometimes refer to them, 
exist. The law--the 16-year minimum age—of course applies during 
the school hours for the local school, and so that if there is a crop 
vacation, then, of course, there is no minimum age applicable during 
the period of that vacation, whether it comes in October for cotton- 
picking period or whether it comes in July for the ordinary summer 
vacation. That is something that does create a problem in terms of 
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educational ———— for children who are migrants who may be 
passing through a series of communities which are having crop vaca- 
tions during the normal school year. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Well, does that create much of an enforcement 
problem, to your knowledge? 

Miss Jonnson. Well, that question might be put to the Wage and 
Hour Division, which is responsible for enforcement, but if the law 
does not apply, why, then you, of course, don’t try to enforce it 
during the period when the standard would not apply. So, it does 
not have to be taken into account in planning inspection activities. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Well, the law would not apply in, let’s say, the 
eastern part of the State to start school in November, but then that 
family will move over to the western part of the State and start school 
in September, and then the children in that family will have to lay 
off because it interferes with the Fair Labor Standards Act; is that 
correct ¢ 

Miss Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Cuumpris. I was wondering if you have many complaints along 
that line or suggestions for exceptions ? 

Miss JoHnsoN. Well, there have been in the past some suggestions 
that would provide that the standards might be set aside by local 
school authorities, but those have not been acted upon. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, Miss Johnson, you may proceed. 

Miss Jonnson. On this question of the baic child labor standards 
that exist at the present time, I think you might be interested to know 
that the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials 
did adopt about 15 or 20 years ago basic recommendations on stand- 
ards that they felt should be incorporated in the child labor laws, and 
I have here a chart which identifies those briefly and indicates the 
extent to which the present State child labor laws meet the standards. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let your chart be printed in the record. 

It will be marked “Exhibit No. 6.” 

(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 6,” and is as 
follows :) 

Exuisit No. 6 


Major standards recommended by the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials for State Child-Labor Legislation and the extent to which evist- 
ing State child-labor laws meet these standards 


Extent to which State child-labor laws meet 
Recommended standards recommended standards 


Minimum age 16 years, in any employment in a | 23 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico approxi- 


factory; 16 in any employment mate this standard in whole or in part (Ala- 
during school hours; 14 in non- bama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
factory employment outside Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
schoo! hours. Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin). 
Hazardous occupa- | Minimum age 18 for employment | Few, if any, States extend full protection in this 
tions. in a considerable number of respect to minors up to 18 years of age, though 
hazardous occupations. many State laws prohibit employment under 
18 in a varying number of specified hazardous 
occupations. 

State administrative agency author-| 21 States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 
ized to determine occupations and Puerto Rico have a State administrative 
hazardous for minors under 18. agency with such authority (Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Florida, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, est 

Virginia, Wisconsin), 
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Major standards recommended by the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials for State Child-Labor Legislation and the extent to which evist- 
ing State child-labor laws meet these standards—Continued 


Extent to which State child-labor laws meet 
Recommended standards recommended standards 


Maximum daily | 8-hour day for minors under 18 in | 15 States, Alaska, District of Columbia, and 
hours. any gainful occupation. Puerto Rico have an 8-hour day for minors of 
.both sexes under 18 in most occupations 
(California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, 

Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin). 

7 other States have this standard for girls up to 

18 (Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 

| Nevada, New Mexico, Wyoming). 
Maximum weekly | 40-hour week for minors under 18 5 States (Kentucky, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
hours. in any gainful occupation. Virginia, Wisconsin) Alaska and Puerto 
Rico have a 40-hour week for minors under 18 
in most occupations; 4 States (Louisiana, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah) a 44-hour week 
for such minors. 

7 other States (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
West Virginia) and Hawaii have a 40-hour 
week for minors under 16 in most occupa- 

| tions, and 3 States (Mississippi, New Mexico, 
New York) a 44-hour week for such minors, 
Washington has a 40-hour week when school 
| is not in session. 

Work during speci- | 13 hours of nightwork prohibited | 10 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico meet or 
fied night hours for minors of both sexes under 16 exceed this standard, at least for most occu- 

} 

| 


prohibited. in any gainful occupation. ations (Iowa, Kansas, New Jersey, New 
Fork, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Utah, Virginia). 

13 States and District of Columbia prohibit 12 
or 12% hours of night work for minors under 
16 (Alabama, Arizona, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts—1214 hours; Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, North Dakota, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Wyo- 
ming. The Alabama law prohibits such 
work for 12 night hours during the regular 
school term, and “after 7 p. m.” at other 
times). 





8 hours of nightwork prohibited 
for minors of both sexes between 
16 and 18 in any gainful! occupa- 
tion. 


| 
| 11 States, District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico meet or exceed this standard, at least for 

most occupations (Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Florida, ansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 

Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 

Tennessee). 

24 States, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico require employment or age 
certificates for minors under 18 in most occu- 
yations (California, Connecticut, Delaware, 

lorida, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Loui- 

| siana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 

| Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 

North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 

Utah, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 

| where continuation schools are established, 

| Oklahoma). 1 other State (Alabama) re- 
quires such certificates for minors under 17. 


Employment certifi- | Required for minors under 18 in 
cates, | any gainful occupation. 





Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards. 


Miss Jounson. I have here also a map, a small map, that might be 
interesting, which shows in white the States that have a 16-year mini- 
mum age for employment in manufacturing or during school hours 
for both. And then the States in black, in general, permit either a 
14- or 15-year minimum employment during school hours under the 
child-labor laws. This is based on child-labor laws. 

Chairman Keravver. We will have that reproduced in the record, 
Miss Johnson. Let it be exhibit No. 7. 


(The chart referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 7,” and is as 
follows:) 
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Miss Jounson. Because of this interest in the extent to which child- 
labor laws affect the range and extent of employment opportunity of 
young people 14 to 18 years of age, we have made some rough estimates 
of the percent of all jobs in the United States outside of agriculture 
that fall under the 18-16 minimums or are open to children younger. 
We estimate that about 5 percent of the jobs are classed as hazardous 
under child-labor laws ok subject to an 18-year minimum age. I say 
all jobs. That means regardless of the age of the person in them or 
whether they are something that a young person can do. About 45 
percent more are subject to a 16-year minimum age of any kind, pre- 
dominantly that includes manufacturing occupations. Then, about 
50 percent of all jobs are open to boys and girls who are 14 and 15 
years of age or younger during summer vacation and outside school 
hours. Child-labor laws provide a guide for the development of posi- 
tive programs to find jobs for young people ready for work and to 
assign qualified boys and girls to openings suitable for them. ‘They 
reflect public opinion as to what is appropriate for youth in general 
and, while they do set limitations, they are for the good of the young 
people affected and for their future. 

I might mention in this connection with the general concern with 
services to these boys and girls, both in making decisions as to school 
leaving and in finding suitable employment, that the work-permit 
offices are a spot to which very many of the boys and girls about to take 
jobs go to get their work permits and those offices serve two general 
functions. One is to check on the young person’s legal qualifications 
for the job in relation to the proposed employment, which, of course, 
serves the employer as well as the young person. It also provides a 
point where someone representing the community—and usually the 
work-permit officer is a school official—sees a young person at, a point 
when he is making a very important decision as to whether he will 
work and as to the kind of work, and very often at that point there are 
many services to which a young person needs and which may be avail- 
able in the community, but which the young person does not know 
about. Possibly it might be a question of student aid. Perhaps he 
thinks he has a job, but it isn’t a real job and he can be referred to 
the public-employment office for placement. And the work-permit 
officer is in a position to see the problems that these young people have 
as they come in to him and not only can he help the young person by 
pointing out to him where he can get help on his problems, but he can 
also identify to the community what these young people need and 
what the community can do to help them in their adjustments. 

Chairman Keravver. You don’t mean, Miss Johnson, that the work- 
permit officer in the various States really serves as a substantial coun- 
sellor; do you? 

Miss Jonnson. The qualifications of the person who actually talks 
to the young worker will vary all the way from the superintendent of 
perhaps a county school system to perhaps a professional counselor 
or to a clerk in the office, and in a few cases it may be a counselor, but 
very often it will be a clerk, and one of the things that we are doing in 
our Bureau’s program is to try to ae the State and the issuing au- 
thorities recognize the significance of this job and help the person who 
is performing it, doing it with as much service to the young person as 
possible. But, basically, they are not professional counseling staff, but 
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they are in a position to influence a young person’s decision and perhaps 
refer him to a counselor if he has not already seen a counselor. Many 
school systems require that, before a permit is issued, the young per- 
son see the counselor before he goes to the permit officer. There are 
many variations in practice. 

Chairman Keravuver. What are the permit office’s qualifications as 
they are set up in the District of Columbia ? 

Miss Jonnson. Mrs. Sheldon—I think of her by her name instead of 
her title, and it is in the Board of Education. I think it is called the 
Division of Work Permits and Child-Labor. And, of course, in the 
District, the child-labor enforcement happens to be in the Board of 
Education, which is an unusual arrangement, considering the States 
generally. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you think that is a good arrangement ? 

Miss Jonnson. Well, I think perhaps that is something that would 
take a little more consideration before I would want to answer. In 
general, where State labor departments are developed, they do have the 
overall responsibility and close working relationships with the educa- 
tional departments. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, as I understand, a work-permit office is 
simply a place where a young person will go and say, “I am out of 
school, I would like to have a permit to work.” And, if they are out 
of school, they are usually given permits, are they not ? 

Miss Jounson. Well, they are given permits—in most places—if 
they are qualified for the job, really, the permit must be issued. How- 
ever, many of those young people getting a first permit will be in 
school and will be at the point of leaving school when they are getting 
that permit; some will come back for permits. Also, some may be 
getting part-time jobs and still be in school. 

Chairman Keravver. They usually go for a permit after they have 
a job; do they not ? 

Miss Jounson. Well, they have a promise for a job, so that the job 
is identified and the job can be Gadel 

Chairman Keravver. So the permit service just checks on whether 
they can geta permit ornot? It does not counsel them in getting a job 
or where they might get employment ? 

Miss Jounson. Well, that is often the case. However, when a 
young person is confused and scared and is not sure what he is doing, 
any mature, more knowledgeable adult, in relation to him, has a chance 
to make suggestions and be a favorable influence on his decisions. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, I certainly agree with you that that is 
a point of contact that could be used more valuably than it is. Don’t 
you think so? 

Miss Jonnson. Yes. 

Chairman Keravuver. Very well. 

Miss Jounson. On this question of whether a job is a good or not 
so good experience for a boy or girl, it includes many factors which 
cannot be determined by law or regulated by law. We have been 
quite concerned and interested lately on this question of supervision 
and the relationships that a young person has with other people be- 
cause of the way it does determine their interest and their attitudes 
toward work and their relation with employers for years to come. I 
would like to mention at this point the bulletin The Youth You Super- 
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vise, which has met with much responsive interest from employers. 
It was developed by a technical committee on personnel me youth 
development and other experts and the interest that employers and 
employer groups have had in using this, I think, does suggest the 
potential response that many employers will give to more interest in 
employing young people in good and constructive ways. 
hairman Keravuver. Let that bulletin be exhibit No. 8. 

(The bulletin referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 8,” and is as 

follows :) 
Exuisit No. 8 


{Bulletin 174, U. S. Department of Labor, James P. Mitchell, Secretary ; Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Paul E. Gurske, Director] 


Tae YourH You SuPERVISF 


(Prepared with the advice of the Technical Committee on Supervision of 
Young Workers) 


Much has been written about the importance of good supervision 
and the principles and practices by which it is achieved. The 
Bureau of Labor Standards’ Advisory Committee on Young Workers 
pointed out the importance of paying more attention to young 
people’s need for good supervision on the job and ways of applying 
the generally known principles of good supervision especially to 
them. 

Each year 1,500,000 young people take their first job. In the 
course of a year, nearly 7 million teen-agers are at work. Some of 
these boys and girls are part-time workers still in school. Some 
are dropouts who expect a job to give them the success and satis- 
factions they failed to find in school. Some take temporary jobs 
during vacations. Some are graduates who have serious plans for 
eareers. About 3 out of 5 of these teen-agers are boys. 

With the help of a Technical Committee on Supervision of Young 
Workers, whose members are listed on the inside back cover, the 
Bureau developed the suggestions in this booklet. It is written 
especially for supervisors of young workers. 


MEMO TO SUPERVISORS 


All business needs youth. Their sharp eyes, quick fingers, energy, and readi- 
ness to learn are assets. Yet young workers on unskilled entry jobs account 
for much of our turnover. If they leave before they can be moved on to more 
skilled jobs, it costs time, money, and wasted effort. 

Capitalizing on the assets and reducing the problems in the employment of 
young workers is a challenge to each of us, for the work habits and attitudes 
that young people learn in their early jobs may last a lifetime. 

Whether you have few or many young people working for you, whether 
they work part time or full time, it’s important to you that they get started 
right—and important for them, for business, and for the country. 

As supervisor, you can be a constructive counselor to youth, and your in- 
fluence will go beyond the immediate job. Helping young people find satisfaction 
in work has many rewards. 

Naturally you want to make efficient producers out of your young workers. 
Success will depend on your understanding of what youth are like and your 
skill in applying general principles of good supervision to youth on the job. 

Let’s take a look at these young workers. 


WHAT ARE THEY LIKE? 


Each one is different. Each is changing at his own rate and in his own way 
from child to adult. This time of rapid change begins at about 12 to 14 years 
< age og continues to 21 or 22. The period of greatest stress comes between 
14 and 18. 

You can almost see them grow. What does this growth mean to them? How 
do their attitudes and interests change? How are they struggling to work 
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out an adult self—to decide the kinds of persons they want to be? They are 
anxious to “belong” in the adult world, and yet they are slow sometimes to give 
up their childish ways. It is important to them to be independent—to throw 
off adult dominations of childhood. Many of them still have to learn that 
grownups too are subject to authority. They’re not full-fledged adults yet 
but they’re trying their wings. 


How they grow 


It takes about 8 years for a child to become an adult. During this period 
bones and muscles may grow rapidly or gradually. The circulatory system must 
expand and glands develop to perform their functions for the body. Sometimes 
these changes are so gradual and so well coordinated that you scarcely notice 
them. Sometimes, though, they are so fast and so uneven that you may be 
dismayed. 

Boys gain 50 percent in muscle volume during adolescence. Some muscles 
may grow faster than others. This may make young people awkward and 
unpredictable—even to themselves. Long bones may grow faster than muscles, 
and the tall boy may not be as strong as he looks. 

The heart doubles in size during this period, but the tall boy’s heart may 
not have started its spurt of growth. If a small heart has to pump blood 
through a grownup body, the youth tires quickly. This is not laziness. 

Glands may develop unequally, too. This often makes youth unpredictable 
emotionally. It doesn’t mean that they are basically undependable. 

Usually young people at this age are healthy—they have little illness. But 
growing bodies need plenty of sleep and rest. 

Their reaction time and their capacity for speed and coordination in small 
movements are fully developed, but they need training. 


How they think and learn 


The typical adolescent of 16 or 17 has about attained his adult ability to 
learn. He has also reached the age when he wants to reason things out—to 
understand the principle back of the action. He does not argue just to show 
off. 

You'll probably find a sharpness of mind if you look for it. Bright young 
people are likely to resent being talked down to. However, though they may 
be intelligent, they acquire judgment only through experience. Their judgment 
grows as they meet and solve problems. 

These youth learn from observing you and their fellow workers as well as 
from what you deliberately try to teach them. They are especially prone to 
imitate grownups they admire. 

Everyone learns faster when he feels at ease. Youth may be so absorbed by 
concern about the new situation they find themselves in, that at first their minds 
are not free to learn. 

Success in the first steps is important to learning. If young workers are 
confronted with failure as they begin a new activity, they may be afraid to try 
again. You can help them use their mistakes to increase their learning. 

Youth may be doing a great deal of intellectual and emotional exploring. 
This is part of what adults call day dreaming. They look for answers to big 
questions—are searching for ideals, for values, for understanding of life. Their 
idealism makes them responsive to appeals for teamwork, loyalty, and high 
standards. 


How they feel 


Youth are insecure in this growing-up stage. They hate to be laughed at. 
They don’t want to ask questions that may sound silly. Adolescents may feel 
Tt and confident one day and like children the next. They grow out of 

is. 

When they are in a self-confident phase they may act intolerant of adults 
who they think make mountains out of molehills. Everything is simple to them 
when they are in a conquering mood. 

They are often very critical of themselves and sensitive to blame. On the 
other hand, they are reluctant to admit errors to others and are easily dis- 
couraged if ridiculed or criticized too harshly. 

They may be as critical of others as they are of themselves. They expect 
ao from adults around them and feel very let down when grownups fail 

em. 

Youth have a deep need to be accepted as persons in their own right. When 
they are treated as adults they usually respond with adult behavior. They 
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value the respect of adults around them, even though sometimes they don’t 
seem to know how to gain it. 

If they feel your interest in them and your desire to help them make good, 
they’ll probably accept you as a friend and adviser. 


What they want 


Youth are a bundle of contradictions. They want to be treated as individuals, 
yet want to be part of their crowd. They are strongly group-minded and 
want to be part of a team. 

They want to do things in the accepted grownup way. This makes them 
try to appear sophisticated. To hide insecurity they may affect a bold manner, 
or slang, or profanity. 

Young people often want different things from a job than do adults. Human 
relationships are important to them. They usually want most of all to like 
the people they work with and to be liked by them. They want the boss to 
like them too. They will try harder and do better if they feel they are recog- 
nized and liked. 

Youth’s interest in the oppoiste sex is not suspended during working hours. 
Girls and boys will play up to boys and girls though it may look silly to adults. 
They have to learn that social interests must not interfere with the job. 

Young people want to be successful. But those who are both in school and 
at work have school success on their minds as well as success on the job. Be- 
sides wanting reasonably good grades, they are probably concerned about 
sucess in other activities—athletics, dramatics, school social life. Their sense 
of values may be strained when the job conflicts with the biggest football game 
of the season. They may need your help in getting the right perspective. 

But they want job success, too. They may expect too much too fast. They 
may not realize their own limitations or the limitations of the job. You 
may have to help them set aims in keeping with their abilities and show them 
how to reach them. 


HOW TO SPEED THEIR PROGRESS 


You do for youth all the things you do for other new workers, and always 
you remember they are young and developing in body and mind. Because 
they are in that in-between stage when they are not quite adult, some general 
principles of supervision take on special importance in dealing with youth. Or 
we slant them differently when we’re supervising youth. 

The new worker has no shop know-how—has never experienced the routine 
things you’re likely to take for granted in a work situation. You can expect 
him to react differently from adults. Remember what a change it was for you 
to go from classroom to workroom. 


Develop good attitudes 


You want your workers to be cooperative, to be willing to pitch in when 
emergencies arise, to have pride in the organization and to feel they have a 
stake in it. These cooperative attitudes are a byproduct of all the supervisor’s 
dealings with his employees, from the time they apply for a job until they leave 
his employment. You have a great opportunity to develop good attitudes in 
your young workers. They’re impressionable, and after all, they chose to work 
in your organization. That means they probably had some favorable attitudes 
toward your firm before they even started to work for you. 

Go on from there. When you stress the “we” and not the “I” it makes them 
feel they belong. Learning about the company organization, the employee- 
benefit program, and top-management personnel and policies, will boost their 
morale. You can stimulate interest in the job by helping young workers see 
why their work is needed and how it fits into the whole pattern of the organiza- 
tion. It helps if you tell them ahead of time when you're planning changes that 
affect them. 

You can develop their initiative by encouraging them to join in figuring out 
ways of cuting out waste or of making their work easier or better. 

Praise your young workers too when their work merits it. It may be 
just the spur they need and will make them feel you’re their friend. They'll do 
more out of loyalty than out of fear. 

The language and behavior of the other workers will influence their be- 
havior, too. Encourage the kind of atmosphere you'd consider suitable for 
your own sons and daughters. f 

Bad attitudes toward work or fellow workers are cited as reasons for job 
failure more frequently than inability to do the work. 
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If young workers act defiant or resentful it may be just an experiment in 
independence, or maybe they’re identifying you with parents who refuse to let 


them grow up. If you use an honest approach, you'll encourage cooperative 
attitudes. 


Attitudes are caught, not taught. 
Start them right 


You probably carry out a program of orientation for all new employees. 
You understand that you have to help them all adjust to their new jobs. But 
it takes more time and attention to specific details to get your young workers 
off to a good start. This is well worth doing because they have many useful 
years ahead of them if they get started right. 

Remember that inside they’re probably scared and that it is up to you to 
relieve the tension. A friendly word can be a lifeline. Once they have some 
confidence—if they’re familiar with their surroundings, know their fellow- 
workers, and understand who’s to give them orders—they’ll be able to learn 
faster. 

Take time to show them where all the facilities are—washroom, lunchroom, 
drinking fountains—and what to do in case first aid is needed. You’ll have 
to explain how, when, and where they’ll be paid, why deductions are made, and 
why some pay is held back. Company rules should be explained to them before 
they inadvertently offhand. When they see that rules are reasonable and in the 
best interests of all, they’re glad to observe them. 

If you can put them under the wing of a friendly worker with more experience 
it will help them feel at home and find their way around. Other workers can 
help by accepting the young ones in their give and take on the job—not bullying 
or playing practical jokes. 

Talk to them about the end product or service the establishment produces. 
They want to be a part of something bigger than they are. 

A good start is half the battle. 


Show them how 


Training workers in job skills is a big part of your job as supervisor. It’s 
always a good idea to plan and organize jobs in short units for beginners. But 
for young workers this is essential. 

Breaking up their jobs into short units eases them into a full workday gradu- 
ally. Young people aren’t used to sticking at one thing for 8 hours a day. 
School and home tasks have usually been short ones. 

You don’t just tell young workers what to do—you show them how to do it. 
Take it step by step. Then let them do it a step at a time. You take it solwer 
and go into more detail than with adult workers because you know they are green. 

Talk to them in words they’ll understand, remembering that shop terms and 
lingo will be confusing until they are explained. Make it easy for them to ask 
questions. When you tell the reasons for doing things your way, they catch on 
faster. That way they feel that you respect their intelligence and they don’t 
have to show off to impress you. 

Most beginners worry more about speed than quality. They need to know what 
you consider of first importance—speed or quality. They may not realize that 
keeping a steady pace and doing the job right makes a difference to their fellow 
workers. Young people don’t mind your being firm about things that matter, as 
long as you are fair and square. 

Encourage them to think about what they are doing. If they routinely perform 
an operation, they may routinely repeat the same error over and over until you 
discover it. 


It’s as important at this stage for youth to learn good work habits as to master 
skills. 


Keep them on the job 


Reducing absenteeism by keeping workers accident free and healthy concerns 
all of us, but most of all it concerns you as a supervisor. Absent workers don’t 
produce goods or services. 

Youth need more guidance in safety measures than older personnel. They are 
curious—like to experiment—take more chances. Give them clear orders about 
safe areas and practices. Point out that doing things the right way means do- 
ing them the safe way. Explain what the guards on machinery are for and 
what hazards the machines involve. Help them see the reasons for safety regu- 
lations and clean-up rules. Show them how to lift and carry. Young people like 
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to learn new ways of using their increasing strength. The jobs with least haz- 
ards are best for youth. 

Breaks in routine or changes in operation will help their growing bodies. 
Studies show that prolonged use of one set of muscles, constant stooping, or heavy 
lifting sometimes hamper healthy development. If work is strenuous or if it 
involves a steady strain, arrange for rest periods and changes in muscles used. 
Young workers may not look ahead to consider that they’ve got to last out the 
working day. Girls may not realize that they can do the job better if they wear 
low heels for standing. Care in observance of child-labor regulations will help 
protect young workers from overfatigue and injury. 

If they’re late often, or just stay away, you may want to try to find out why. 
Helping them learn to take care of their health and to feel responsible for being 
on the job is better than firing them. They’ll probably accept guidance from you 
that they’d reject from their parents, once they see its relation to success on the 
job. If you have to fire a young worker tell him why. It may help him on his 
next job. 

Safety and health habits learned on their first jobs will pay off for young 
workers and employers for years to come. 


Help them get ahead 


As a supervisor you are continually checking your employees’ progress and 
giving them credit for good work done. You also have to look ahead and plan 
for future personnel needs. In order to match people and jobs you have to be 
able to size up people’s abilities and analyze the requirements of various jobs. 
Don’t overlook your young workers when opportunity knocks for them. 

Youth may be misled by an abundance of job openings into thinking they can 
advance themselves by hopping from one job to another. Explain to them how 
they’ll be given more responsibility or put on production jobs that pay more once 
they’ve got their bearings. High turnover results when young workers think 
entry tasks are dead-end jobs. 

Encourage the ambitious ones and show them how they can get ahead. Watch 
for developing abilities. If promotion depends on more education or training, 
tell your young workers where and how they can get it. 

If there are better jobs that they could be considered for in another depart- 
ment, don’t hold them back. It’s discouraging to a young worker if he’s kept on 
a beginner’s job just because he does it well, or because it’s a nuisance to train 
him on the next one. 

It’s good business to see that ambitious young workers get a chance to use 
their highest capacities. 


TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON SUPERVISION OF YOUNG WORKERS 


Mrs. Margaret F. Ackroyd, Rhode Island Department of Labor, Providence, R. I., 
Chairman 

Fanny G. Buss, Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Mary Cooper, Hutzler Bros. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Jane F. Culbert, Vocational Advisory Service, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Gilbert David, Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. J. 

James Forster, De Kalk Agricultural Association, De Kalb, Ml. 

Harry Gladstine, Washington Post and Times Herald, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Dale Harris, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mrs. Berniece Heffner, Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, 
and Helpers of America, Washington, D. C. 

Kathryn-Lee Keep, Bureau of Employment Security, Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, Erie, Pa. 

R. Bruce Neill, James Monroe High School, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Clyde Schwyhart, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Thomas E. Walsh, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Troy, N. Y. 

Benjamin C. Willis, Board of Education, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, National Child Labor Committee, New York, N. Y. 


YOUR YOUNG WORKERS 
Understand them 


They are growing up physically and mentally. 
They have learning ability but lack judgment. 

They are striving for independence but feel insecure. 
They want to conform yet value their individuality. 
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Teach them 

Make your orders clear and concise. 

Start them on jobs they can do quickly and well. 

Teach them safe practices. 

Answer their questions and explain their mistakes. 

Encourage them 

Make them welcome. 

Praise them when they deserve it. 

Help them stand on their own feet. 

Show them your enthusiasm. 

Respect them 

Listen to their ideas. 

Give them responsibility when they can take it. 

Help them find opportunities for training and education. 

Promote them when you can. 

Miss Jounson. On this question of youth employment and obsta- 
cles to it, certainly many employers do appreciate the eagerness and 
readiness of youth to learn, but it is also true that competition for 
beginning jobs is often rather keen and the young people who are 
less well prepared or qualified in the eyes of employers do find a good 
many obstacles along the way. Many of these young people, espe- 
cially the drop-outs, have the appearance and manner and general 
behavior which is just not the kind that many employers want when 
they are hiring a young person, so that there is certainly in addition to 
the general education qualification a problem of the young people 
getting enough understanding and recognition of the importance of 
these Tastes and improving their presentability, as it were, and, of 
course, the other obstacles I think have been mentioned, that are in- 
direct results of the increased security and pension rights that older 
workers have gained, all of which tend to reduce turnover and a young 
person gets a chance to start when there is an opening into which he 
can go. And, of course, as turnover reduces, employers are likely 
to be somewhat more careful in holding up their hiring standards. 
And, of course, some feel that young people lack the personal quali- 
ties that they want on their staff ail, sometimes they will apply a 
higher minimum age just as a certain assurance of getting maturity 
and skill in hiring the young people they take on. All of which, of 
course, points to the disadvantage which some of the drop-outs have 
who leave school poorly prepared. 

Chairman Keravuver. Miss Johnson, while you are on this topic, do 
you agree with Mr. Shaw that there are about 900,000 young people 
coming into the labor market every year? 

Miss Jonnson. It would be at least that many. 

Chairman Keravuver. What do your statistics show to be the true 
number ? 

Miss JoHnson. It depends a little bit on the age of which you think 
of them coming into the labor market. 

Chairman Keravuver. Let’s take the age of 18. 

Miss Jounson. There would be—there are a little more than 2 mil- 
lion in each age group, and perhaps a million and a half of those 
would be moving into the labor market, so that it depends at what 
stage you are thinking about. I mean, at what age they are moving 
in. I would have to do a little computing to give you a precise 
figure. Iam sorry, I am not sufficiently fresh on my statistics to give 
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you as neat a figure as you would like, but I think that 900,000 sounds 
reasonable, excluding college graduates. ' 

Mr. Bono. If there are 2 million within each age group, Miss John- 
son, at 17, say, they are coming out of high school, if we drop those 
that are going into college and the Army and so forth, taking all the 
age groups together, we would still have only 900,000 coming into the 
labor market each year. si 

Chairman Keravver. She says that would be a minimum. 

Miss Jounson. I think that would be a minimum. If you want, I 
can check and submit the figures for you with some breakdown, show- 
ing the 900,000, if I can, in relation to other groups that would be 
coming in. 

Chairman Keravver. I think it would be helpful. But, then, there 
would be closer to 2 million coming into some kind of market, that is, 
if you consider all age groups. 

Miss JoHnson. Well, some of the girls may not be taking jobs, so 
that the number is always somewhat below the population of an age 
group. 

6 Chaiwaeia Kerauver. We don’t consider getting married coming 
into the labor market. 

Miss Jounson. That is not in labor market terms. 

(Information on the number of young persons entering the labor 
force each year is as follows :) 


Estimated number of young persons entering the labor force each year 





| | 
| School youth | 
coming into 


Youth enter- 
labor force 


| ing the labor 


Total youth 
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Compiled by Bureau of Labor Standards from 1950 census data on youth 14 years of age and over, 


Chairman Keravver. All right, Miss Johnson, you may proceed. 

Miss Jounson. The increasing numbers of boys and girls facing the 
transition from school work are confronting greater complexities in 
our economic life and rising demands for educational preparation, and 
as this becomes a longer, more complex process, boys and girls need 
more help in trying to make the transition. They need much more 
help from the school in terms of diversified educational offerings that 
will hold their interest, they need more help from the public employ- 
ment office in choosing and finding suitable jobs and certainly from 
both they need much more help in developing vocational goals. 

Mr. Odell will develop further along that line. 

Also, more use of student aid and a reduction of school expense inci- 
dental to school attendance can help many young people overcome 
financial hurdles and continue longer in school. In fact, this transi- 
tion from school to work actually starts before school leaving and far 
more can be done than has been done to help boys and girls combine 
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and profit from part-time jobs while continuing their education. 
Work permits have a new value in helping the school keep in touch 
with part-time jobs and especially the part-time jobs that young peo- 
ple get outside of programs arranged by the school. ; 

Consistent enforcement of legal child-labor standards will _ 
prevent premature school leaving and, of course, enforcement is al- 
ways a problem, and, will also help prevent them getting into undesir- 
able jobs such as late night work that would interfere with schooling 
and with health. Certainly, of major importance in the community’s 
approach to problem of youth employment is the interest and coopera- 
tion of employers, both through their associations and individually by 
seeing young people’s assets and giving them close and understanding 
supervision, they can do much to increase both the number and the 
quality of jobs that they offer to young people. By using the services 
of guidance placement work permit offices and calling for help from 
State and Federal officials, if they need it, in terms of understanding 
what the child-labor standards are, employers very often find more 
jobs suitable for use in their establishments than they had realized 
before they gave this matter attention. 

And, in this, I am thinking particularly in the establishment in 
which the better jobs with the personnel policies exist, and then, 
through this interest of employers in young people and in helping 
them really develop as individuals on the job and get the full bene- 
fits from the employment experience, young people in turn will very 
much better their attitudes towards jobs and be better qualified and 
more quickly get out of the situation which is creating concern to 
many of the people who are concerned with idleness and delinquency 
among youth. 

Each of these approaches to dealing with youth employment 
and youth employment problems is certainly reinforced where groups 
cooperate with each other. They give each other needed information, 
encouragement, ideas, moral support and it is really only with a broad 
cooperative approach in the community that the progress that is de- 
sired can be made. And certainly more sharing and knowledge and 
needs about methods of approach on the problem among communi- 
ties will do much to help toward solving problems. 

I have here, which you may want for the record, a brief listing of 
the efforts of community groups in a number of cities to uncover jobs 
for teen-agers and I would have another—— 

Chairman Keravuver. We would like that to be exhibit No. 9. 

(The listing referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 9,” and reads as 
follows :) 


Exnutsir No. 9 
Errorts oF CoMMUNITy Groups To UNCOVER JOBS FoR TEEN-AGERS’* 


Many communities are conscious of the scarcity of part-time summer jobs for 
in-school youth and of unemployment among school dropouts. Community 
agencies in many cities are trying to uncover job opportunities and develop youth 
employment projects in order to serve the employment needs of youth and to 
prevent juvenile delinquency. Examples below give the cities, the chief spon- 
sors, and chief objective of some such programs. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex.: The Bernalillo County Community Council, the Albu- 
querque public schools and the local office of the State employment service has 


1Source: United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washington. 
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developed a youth employment service program to find suitable part-time and 
vacation jobs for youth. 

Arkansas City, Kans.: The chairman of the Kiwanis vocational guidance 
committee wrote to city residents and other service clubs, requesting their co- 
operation in finding jobs for youth. 

Berkeley, Calif.: A community committee has developed a ‘“workreation” pro- 
gram under which boys work in the parks 4 hours a day and spend 2 hours, in 
organized recreation. 

Chanute, Kans.: The chamber of commerce is sending out letters asking for 
jobs for youth and posters which say, “We are participating in jobs for youth, 
a community program, hire a youth this summer by calling the Kansas State 
employment service.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio: The Jewish vocational service and representative students 
canvassed the city for summer job orders. 

Cleveland, Ohio: The subcommittee on out-of-school youth of the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation’s committee to prevent juvenile delinquency has been ex- 
ploring the possibility of setting up a youth employment service. 

Des Moines, Iowa: A planning committee of teen opportunity program in co- 
operation with the Des Moines public schools has set up a vacation job program. 

Detroit, Mich.: The Detroit Council for Youth Services in cooperation with 
other community agencies has set up a program to train school dropouts for 
employment. Initial training is provided by the schools, on-the-job training by 
voluntary agencies with wages subsidized by the community, and eventually 
many youth are placed in regular jobs. (Reported in After Teen-Agers Quit 
School, Seven Community Programs Help Would-Be Workers, LSB Bulletin 
No. 150.) 

Emporia, Kans.: Local employers received letters from both the Kiwanis and 
the employment service urging that they hire young people. 

Hutchinson, Kans: The junior chamber of commerce and the local employ- 
ment service have sponsored a summer job program for in-school youth, 14 to 17. 

Iowa City, Iowa: The Iowa City Woman’s Club has developed a community 
sponsored work experience program for teen-agers which has continued in opera- 
tion for several years. 

Phoenix, Ariz.: The Sertoma Club in Phoenix and in more than 20 other cities 
is sponsoring youth employment services. These are mostly operated by youth 
themselves with adult supervision. 

Sacramento, Calif.: The American Legion and many other community organi- 
zations formed a nonprofit corporation known as the Youth Employment Organi- 
zation to further the employment of youth in part-time and summer jobs in 
Sacramento County. 

Salisbury, Md.: Teen-agers initiated a committee headed by the employment 
service counselor to operate a summer job program. 

Washington, D. C.: The youth council in cooperation with the District of 
Columbia Employment Service is developing a summer job program in various 
areas of the District. 


Chairman Keravuver. Which one do you think is the best effort, 
Miss Johnson? 

Miss Jonnson. Well, one which I am most familiar with and which 
seems very interesting and encouraging, is the program that is carried 
on in Detroit, which is sponsored by the Youth Council there and in 
which the schools, the employment service and the social agencies co- 
operate closely. They call this a job upgrading program, and it is 
especially directed to young people who have had difficulty in getting 
employment, and, in fact, may be what they consider unemployable 
when they first join the program, but who have promise for 
improvement. 

These young people first—they are dropouts away from the school 
and then they come back to the school because they feel a need, but 
through referrals from various agencies in the community. Then, 


jobs while they are still going to school 


they are placed on Leoiapeng ok 
and those who are able to hold the jobs, commercial jobs, where the 
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employer pays a standard wage, are placed in those types of jobs. For 
those who are not considered sufficiently employable to try to place 
in that way, the social agencies and the city department have an 
arrangement by which they take on these boys and girls and give them 
very careful supervision, and there is a subsidy from foundation 
sources for paying their wages, and a special aflscetict in the city 
park department budget for paying the ones that work in the park 
system. And the people that have worked with this program feel 
that it does offer a very great deal of help to some of the young 
people who are most in need of it and who are the ones who show up 
as problems to the community. 

I have here another brochure, which is a selected reference for 
summer-school programs for school youth, June 1950 to June 1954. 
We asesmbled this to provide information to groups over the country 
who are working on this question of develping job opportunities and 
there was much interest in summer jobs last spring. 

Chairman Kerrauver. What you have just described are places 
where part or summertime employment might be available for teen- 
agers. 

Mise Jounson. Well, that describes a local program. I mean it 
merely lists references to local programs. I think perhaps Mr. Odell 
may have more information Sane this line of developing summer 
job openings for young people. 

Chairman Keravver. Let this be printed. It will be exhibit No. 10. 

(The brochure referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 10,” and is 
as follows :) 

Exursit No. 10 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON SUMMER JOB PROGRAMS FOR ScHooL YoutH, 1950 
To JuNE 1954? 


Prepared for use by groups interested in planning summer-job programs for youth 


STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 


A Guide-Work Experience and Employment Placement Program. Los An- 
geles City Schools, School Publication No. 403, revised 1953, 23 pages. (A hand- 
book which sets forth the objectives, principles, policies, and procedures of the 
Los Angeles program. Offers suggestions to school systems and communities 
which plan to help its student body get jobs during the summer as well as during 
the school year.) 

Berkeley and Boys Help Each Other [California]. Marjorie Walker, Em- 
ployment Security Review, January 1954, pages 22-24. (Describes Berkeley’s 
second summer of “workreation” camp in which 45 boys participated. Gives 
parents’ comments and answers to questions about the value of the camp.) 

Berkeley’s Workreation Camp [California]. Marjorie Walker, Employment 
Security Review, December 1952, pages 29-32, (Describes a representative 
community committee’s program to place 14-17-year-old boys on a project to 
improve the park system. The boys spent 4 hours daily at work, for which 
they were paid out of public funds and 2 hours at supervised recreation; 39 
boys out of 134 applicants worked on the project during the summer of 1952.) 

Employment Service Assists In-School Youth [Hutchinson, Kans.]. Harold H. 
McNeely, Employment Security Review, April 1950, pages 8-10. (Reports that 
the public employment office and the junior chamber of commerce cooperated, 
beginning in the spring of 1947, to sponsor a summer job program for 14~-17-year- 
old school-enrolled youth. The schools cooperated. Followup on the placed 
students took place. At the end of the summer employed students were en- 
couraged to and aided in returning to school. The program has continued.) 

Guide to Good Practices in Youth Day-Haul Programs Successfully Used in 
Agriculture Today. United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 


o ene by U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washington, October 
1954, 
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Standards, Bulletin No. 173. Processed, 12 pages. (Suggests the community 
organization, standards, and practices needed for a successful youth day-haul 
program. ) 

Job Seekers of the Future—Summer Jobs for Students [Baltimore, Md.]. 
Alexander M. Silverman, Employment Security Review, April 1952, page 21 and 
ff. (Reports on program to recruit youth. 72 percent of applicants were placed, 
and all were urged to return to school.) 

Minneapolis Day-Haul Program. Irving Anderson, Employment Security Re- 
view, March 1953, pages 5-6. (Report on market garden youth program which 
included 1,600 boys and girls. Outlines standards and procedures.) 

Promotional Aspects of the Service-to-Youth Program [Kansas]. Lillian 
Bliesner, Employment Security Review, June 1954, pages 14-16. (Reports on 
statewide outgrowth of Hutchinson’s summer job project begun in 1947. In 
December 1952 State plans for summer job programs were undertaken. By the 
end of August 1953, 26 local employment service offices reported 9,952 applica- 
tions and 7,687 summer job placements. Salina began a summer job program 
in 1952 in cooperation with the schools. Topeka maintains a year-round youth 
placement program operated by a service organization in a downtown location. ) 

Teen-Age Employment Bureau [Salisbury, Md.]. Mary Alice Reaves, Employ- 
ment Security Review, April 1952, pages 27-28. (Reports on a summer job 
program, initiated by teen-agers, which is operated by a committee headed by the 
public employment service counselor. Records are kept in the employment 
service office and during the school year are available for regular employment 
service use. ) 

Teen-Age Employment Service and Work Experience Program. Myrtle S. 
Hubbard, Youth Conservation Chairman, Iowa City Woman’s Club. Multilithed 
by the Iowa State Employment Service, 1953, 33 pages. (Reports on a com- 
munity-sponsored program to find jobs for Iowa City students. This project 
was started in 1951 and continued in 1952 and 1953. Procedures and techniques 
used for community organization and action are described at length. All com- 
munity groups cooperated. Employers who were known to offer legal employ- 
ment were approached for job openings. Basic training on good work habits 
was provided for participating youth. Evaluation of job performance was made 
and experienced counseling was provided. Job experiences during the summer 
were used as material in the school program in the fall.) 

The Iowa City Youth Story—Teen-Age Employment Service and Work Experi- 
ence Program of Iowa City, Iowa. Myrtle S. Hubbard. Maultilithed by Iowa 
State Employment Service, 1951, 34 pages. (First report of project to get summer 
jobs for teen-aged youth. Shows community planning to get summer jobs for 
young people and to evaluate results of project on youth, parents, employers, 
community. No reporting on actual age distribution, hours, etc.) 

Workreation—What Is it? State Department of Employment Office, 1375 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Berkeley, Calif., 1954, 4 pages. (Leaflet briefly explaining com- 
munity-sponsored day camp for 45 boys selected for a combination of paid em- 
ployment in improving the city’s parks and supervised recreation. ) 

Youth Farm Work Camp Manual—1954. Shade Tobacco Growers Agricultural 
Association, Inc., 148 State Street, Hartford, Conn., 11 pages. (Description of 
program, standards, procedures, duties, and rules for conducting summer camp 
and work programs for boys and girls working in tobacco.) 


GENERAL 


How To Get a Summer Job. Jerome Ellison, the Saturday Evening Post, 
May 24, 1952, page 32 and ff. (Presents case stories about the kinds of jobs 
teen-agers have held during the summer, discusses job opportunities through- 
out the country, and gives other general information.) 

How To Get Summer Jobs in National Parks. Herbert Evison, National Park 
Service, United States Department of the Interior. Occupational Trends, Jan- 
uary—February 1951, page 12 and ff. (Sets forth job openings, requirements, 
and where to apply.) 

If Fewer Jobs Are Open to Juveniles. Malvina Lindsay. Reprinted by the 
United State Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor Standards from the Wash- 
ington Post, March 4, 1954, 1 page. (Discusses the difficulties students may 
find in finding vacation jobs in a tightened labor market, trends in youth employ- 
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ment, and community planning to help boys and girls get vacation and part- 
time jobs.) 


Many Jobs Legal for Vacationing Teen-Agers. Reprinted from the Labor 
Information Bulletin, United States Department of Labor, May 1952, 2 pages. 


(Employers, youngsters reminded of age requirements under Federal wage-hour 
and public contracts laws.) 


Summer Jobs for Teen-Agers, Richard Frey, Today’s Family, May 1953, 
page 18 and ff. (Comprehensive and helpful description of job opportunities 
for high-school students, how and where to look for jobs, and other information.) 

Summer Jobs for Youngsters in the Great Outdoors. Changing Times, the 
Kiplinger Magazine, May 1954. (Reports on job opportunities in national 
camps, national forests, work camps, farms, around home, etc.) 

Taking a Vacation Job? Some things employers and minors should know 
about the Federal wage-hour law. Reprinted from Labor Information Bulletin, 
United States Department of Labor, June 1951, 4 pages. (Reports on legal jobs 
for minors, illustrates reasons for hazardous-occupations orders with case stories, 
and urges boys and girls to return to school at end of summer.) 

Your Vacation Job and Your Career. B'nai B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., 1952, 7 pages. (Gives advice on 


values of work experience and makes suggestions about jobs that will help youth 
in future professional careers.) 


Miss Jounson. I think that concludes the things I particularly 
wished to present. 

Mr. Bopro. I have one question. Miss Johnson, your group is par- 
ticularly devoted to developing standards rather than developing 
job opportunities. I believe that is Mr. Odell that develops the job 
opportunities. 

Miss Jounson. In terms of local placement service activities, that 
is entirely through the Bureau of Employment Security. Our con- 
tribution to developing job opportunities is with respect to these 
broader approaches such as broad encouragement to employers to im- 
prove supervision and their interest in the character and the good 
attributes of the young workers such as the youth supervision, so I 
think we have a good contribution to make on these youth opportuni- 
ties; but we do not go out and develop specific jobs for specific young 
people or young people in general. That is Mr. Odell’s responsibility. 

Chairman Keravuver. Miss Johnson, what would you say about Mr. 
Shaw’s statement that the inflexibility of some of the child-labor laws 
adversely affects youth opportunities or legitimate youth opportuni- 
ties; that there should be some revision or modification of child-labor 
laws to take care of certain particular situations—dropouts? 

Miss JoHnson. In our own specific activities in developing stand- 
«rds under the Fair Labor Standards Act, we have been making some 
modifications in the hazardous occupations orders where conditions 
have changed in the work to which they apply or in which we felt that 
the original wording was a little broader than was really necessary, 
so that in our own direct work in that line we are making some modi- 
fications from time to time. In fact, 1 has just been issued and 2 
more are now in the works. 

The basic child-labor laws, for instance, that are being incorporated 
in the more advanced child-labor laws today are pretty much alined 
with the standards of the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials that were adopted about 35 or 40 years ago. Those 
standards are not high standards but seem to be very reasonable 
standards and, in fact, many States do not come up even to those. 
Of course, there is some variation from State to State according to 
the ideas of the people as to how much or how little protection they 
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wish to give their young workers, and certainly it is always useful to 
be alert to the ways in which these specific standards apply to the 
concrete needs. Our Department feels that these basic purposes are 
ones that have very long been recognized, but there may be some indi- 
vidual situations which bear looking into. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Does your Department or do you have any 
particular program or recommendations in connection with boys who 
have served in institutions, training schools or who were delinquents, 
as to how you can get them better opportunities for employment? 

Miss JoHNson. Our Bureau has not given special consideration to 
that, but the Bureau of Employment Security, for which Mr. Odell 
will speak, will have something to report on that. 

Chairman Keravuver. Very well. 

Thank you for your very comprehensive statement, Miss Johnson. 

Mr. Odell, are you the next man? 

Mr. Ope. I am not sure I can answer all the questions that Miss 
Johnson has put to me. 

Chairman Kerrauver. The next witness is Mr. Charles E. Odell, 
Chief of the Division of Counseling, Selective Placement, Testing, 
Bureau of Employment Security of the United States Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. Odell, how long have you been Chief of this Division ? 

Mr. Ope. Since 1947. 

Chairman Keravuver. And what did you do prior to that time? 

Mr. Opetu. I have been with the United States Employment Service 
in various capacities since 1937. I came up with the Department as 
an intern from the National Institute of Public Affairs in the early 
days of that program, which was designed to bring college people in 
the field of public administration into government on an internship 
basis. 

Chairman Kerauver. Now, do you want to tell us about your De- 
partment and what your duties are and what the functions of the 
Department are? Will that be brought out in your statement? 

Mr. Ope. I don’t believe it is thoroughly covered in my state- 
ment. 

My Division is concerned with the functional supervision of counsel- 
ing—that is, job counseling, aptitude testing and its use in counseling 
and placement, and special services to the physically handicapped. 
We also have responsibility for stimulating program interest in serv- 
ice to other special groups of workers such as older workers, parolees 
and probationers, delinquents, to the extent that young people have 
come into conflict with the law, and, to a limited extent, with minority 
groups. 

Chairman Keravver. Does the United States Employment Service 
come under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Opetu. We are part of the United States Employment Service 
and, if you are referring to the District of Columbia, that is under 
the immediate supervision of my superior, Mr. Arthur W. Motley, 
ine is the Assistant Director of the Bureau in Charge of Employment 
Service. 


Chairman Kerauver. You have a statement. Do you wish to read 
your statement ? 
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Mr. Ovex. I would rather ad lib from it because I don’t want to 
read to the committee, but I think the statement pretty well covers 
what I had wanted to cover by way of a description of the services 
which we attempt to offer, some of the problems that we see, some of 
the gaps and the inadequacies of what we are doing, and those that 
we see in the programs of cooperating agencies. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, you tell us about it, Mr. Odell. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. ODELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF COUNSEL- 
ING, SELECTIVE PLACEMENT, TESTING, BUREAU OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Ovex. I am pleased to appear before this subcommittee in re- 
sponse to your request for information on the services which are fur- 
nished to young people by the United States Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, and of particular problem areas of which we 
become aware in administering these services. 


REVIEW OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICES FOR YOUTH 


Since its beginning, the public employment service has had special 
concern for service to youth. As early as the World War I period, 
some communities and States gave special attention to the problems 
of juveniles, through cooperative agreements between the United 
States Employment Service and local school placement offices. 

At the State level, the New York State Hmployment Service in 1929 
revitalized its work for young people in a statewide junior placement 
bureau and this service established the pattern which was later fol- 
lowed in many States during the period from 1933 to 1940. The 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933 creating the existing Federal-State Em- 
ployment Service, expressly provides for “special services to men, 
women, and juniors,” and for the establishment of a nationwide pro- 
gram of labor exchanges. 

Studies done by the Employment Service and other agencies in- 
terested in youth show that many young people leaving school do not 
know what jobs they are suited for and have not had needed individual- 
ized help in planning for a career. While such youths may find some 
job easily enough in a relatively tight labor market, such as that 
which we have had more or less consistently for the past 15 years, it 
has been shown that they tend to change jobs frequently during the 
first year out of school. Studies also show that when left to their 
own resources, the job floaters do not automatically seek help from 
local employment offices, even though they need help in deciding 
what they want to do and what they can do best. The result is they 
often work at jobs beneath their highest level of potentiality. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM OF SERVICE TO YOUTH 


To meet the service need of young peonle for employment guidance 
the Employment Service has undertaken to develop a year-round pro- 


gram of service to youth in cooperation with the United States Office 
of Education, with State departments of education, and with local 
school boards. In 1950 a statement of principles to guide schools and 
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employment offices in working more closely together was developed 
by the Department of Labor and the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and cleared with State supervisors of guidance and State super- 
visors of employment counseling prior to release. Asa result of this 
statement of principles, schools and employment services in many 
communities in virtually every State are working more closely to- 
gether in providing a more orderly transition from school to work 
for high-school graduates and dropouts. Under this cooperative 
pains the following basic steps are followed: 

School and employment service officials confer early in the new 
Be year to arrange a schedule of joint activities for the year. 

2. Early in the fall the E mployment Service releases a list of the 
most common entry job opportunities for young workers and arranges 
for the use of this material in group meetings with high school seniors 
who are planning to enter the labor market. 

Arrangements are made for careful screening of those gradu- 
ates who will be seeking work after high school in order to determine 
who should be tested and counseled by the Employment Service per- 
sone prior to placement. 

4. A schedule is established during the fall and winter months for 
testing, using the USES general aptitude test battery, specific aptitude 
tests for particular occupations, and proficiency tests for stenog- 

raphers and typists. 

5. Following the testing, arrangements are made for individual 
employment counseling interviews by Employment Service counselors 
during the late winter months. Such counseling involves appraisal 
of the individual's interests, abilities, training, work experience, and 
physical capacities in order to help each student to arrive at a voca- 
tional goal which is consistent with his abilities and interests and the 
employ ment opportunities available to him. 

6. A registration for work is completed on each of the students who 
Ww Dy E mploy ment Services assistance in finding a job. 

Even before the student becomes available for employment, job 
caueetaniiin are developed through individual solicitation as ‘well 
as general publicity urging employe ers to place their orders for grad- 
uates with the E mployment Service. 

8. The Employment Service conducts follow-up studies to deter- 
mine the employment outcomes for those students who have been 
counseled and placed and furnishes information to the schools which 
they can use in evaluating curriculum and training programs. 

In a typical month such as November 1954, youth 20 and under 
made up 10 percent of the Employment Service active file. They 
received 12 percent of the placements, and 25 percent of the employ- 
ment counseling. In contrast, those 20 and under were 16 percent of 
the November unemployed as reported by the Census. Generally 
speaking, these services reach between 300,000 and 350,000 graduates 
each year as compared to an estimated total need of about. 500,000 a 
year, based on the numbers who graduate and seek employment upon 
graduation. 

Special provisions are made in some communities to provide similar 
services to early school leavers, with heavy emphasis on helping the 
dropout to evaluate carefully the relative advantages to himself of 
leaving school for work as compared to completing high school. How- 
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ever, services to dropouts are much more limited than they are to 
graduates. 

In a few cities special provisions are also made for dealing with 
the problems of the mentally retarded and slow learners who need 
assistance in finding employment in line with their restricted abilities. 
The fact is often overlooked that numbers of jobs do not require a high 
level of intelligence and of verbal and numerical facility, and the 
Employment Service provides a unique contribution in pointing up 
to the schools the wide variety of employment opportunities which 
youths with limited ability can fill. 

The Employment Service in many States also provides special 
services to youth who are identified as juvenile offenders or who have 
been committed to training schools as a result of juvenile offenses. 
These services include specialized counseling, job development, and 
placement and are often performed in close cooperation with social 
agencies and institutions which have primary responsibility for the 
young person. 

A careful review of school Employment Service cooperation in a 
representative sampling of States during 1953 and 1954 indicates that 
young people who are provided with the complete services outlined 
above are more likely to be placed in jobs in line with their abilities 
and interests and are more likely to be satisfied with their employment 
than those who seek jobs on their own without benefit of assistance 
from an organized placement agency such as the Employment Service. 


MAJOR GAPS IN SERVICES TO ASSIST YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


As I have already pointed out, it is estimated that the Employment 
Service is reaching only about half the graduates who could benefit 
from its services. It is reaching only a small fraction of the dropouts 
who need help in getting and holding a job. Many of the dropouts 
come in contact with the work-permit-issuing officers employed by the 
schools but our experience indicates the need for positive guidance 
and placement service as well as legal permission to work. 

Further, there are many thousands of youth in school who need 
help in locating part-time and summer employment. A few States 
have undertaken community projects in cooperation with schools and 
service clubs to help them, but generally omen there are few or- 
ganized and systematic programs along these lines sponsored by 
employment. offices. The potentialities in this type of service 
are shown by Kansas State Employment Service program launched 
in 1954. It resulted in some 9,000 registrations and 7,000 placements 
in part-time and summer jobs. For the most part, however, State 
employment services have concentrated on full-time jobs for high 
school graduates. 

A specialized approach to youth employment has been taken by 
school-work programs organized by some schools. These programs, 
usually confined to commercial students and students interested in 
retailing, have been most effective in keeping youths in school and at 
the same time in affording them an income and meaningful work ex- 
periences. This type of cooperative education should be expanded to 
a wider variety of occupations and should include programs jointly 
undertaken by schools and employment services. 
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The most optimistic estimates indicate that only about 20 percent 
of the Nation’s secondary schools provide formalized guidance serv- 
ices. These services are concentrated in metropolitan centers where 
they reach about 50 percent of the school enrollment. By and large 
the guidance needs of young people in rural areas are not met. Yet, 
it is from these areas that there is great migration to the cities. The 
youths who migrate often do so without purposeful vocational plan- 
ning or occupational information and because most agricultural areas 
can support only about 50 percent of the youth population in agricul- 
tral pursuits. Tedinnnsel, the guidance services available are not 
always effective, since the personnel may be able to spend only a small 
portion of their time on individual counseling and vocational guid- 
ance. Higher educational levels, as well as improved guidance serv- 
ices, and a greater emphasis upon vocational guidance services as a 
normal need of all high-school students, would tend to improve the 
outlook for youth. 

When this general situation with regard to vocational guidance 
and placement is viewed against the trend and forecast of continuing 
increase in secondary-school enrollments, the seriousness of the prob- 
lem of employment for young people becomes more apparent. There is 
grave danger that, as candenaien enrollment skyrockets in the 
next decade, the limited guidance resources of the schools will be 
further diluted and that many schools will tend to divert their coun- 
selors into teaching jobs. Finally, the increase in enrollments will 
also increase the number of dropouts and the number of graduates 
seeking jobs, which will, in turn, increase the demands on the employ- 
ment service and other community agencies for job counseling and 
placement services. 


NEEDS 


The implications of these conditions are fairly obvious. 

1. There is a need for greatly expanded vocational emphasis in 
guidance in the schools. In its recent publication, A Policy for 
Skilled Manpower, the National Manpower Council highlights this 
need. 

2. There is a need for expanded services and special education 
facilities to meet the needs of the slow learners, the mentally retarded, 
and the emotionally disturbed. 

3. There is need for more diversified curriculum to meet the needs 
of all students. In such a curriculum a heavier emphasis should be 
placed on basic knowledge required for successful job performance, 
such as reading, writing and speaking, basic mathematics, good work 
habits, and a sense of achievement through successful completion of 
prescribed tasks. 

4. There is need for more opportunity for high school students to 
try out in a variety of work situations before choosing a vocational 
goal and making a vocational plan. 

5. There is need for closer cooperation between schools and em- 
ployment services in facilitating the transition from school to work 
for graduates and dropouts as well as for those who want tryout 
experiences and summer or part-time jobs. 

6. There is need for overall community participation involving 
schools, employment services, labor, management, and community 
agencies to facilitate guidance and placement of youth and to insure 
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proper induction, training, and supervision of young workers. There 
are many trades, for example, in which apprenticeship programs are 
not keeping pace with the long-range sande of employers. This is in 
part due to poor selection methods and in part due to unduly re- 
strictive training opportunities. 

7. Finally, there is need for closer cooperation between Selective 
Service and the Armed Forces and the community guidance and 
training agencies. 

The basic need of teen-agers for help and guidance in finding them- 
selves in the world of work has been largely overlooked in the search 
for cures for certain problems which they have or create. Authorita- 
tive studies show, however, that vocational guidance services can and 
do help solve problems of even seriously disturbed youth, because they 
may aid a young person to adjust. Perhaps if we do a better job 
of meeting the normal need of normal young people for help in choos- 
ing, preparing for, and finding suitable work early in their school 
careers we will be taking the soundest preventive measure against 
juvenile problems. 

I am very happy to have this opportunity to appear and I certainly 
concur with Mr. Shaw’s general statement that the importance of 
employment and vocational guidance and placement services in rela- 
tion to the problem of juvenile delinquency is tending to be over- 
looked. As a matter of fact, we have been trying for a long time to 
interest various groups who are concerned with the delinquency prob- 
lem in the employment aspect of the problem. 

The Employment Service, since its beginning, has been interested 
in problems of service to youth, even before and during World War 
I, when we ran a National Employment Service. Some communities 
and States actually established special services for juveniles, most of 
which were set up on a cooperative basis with ples placement offices 
and work placement offices. 

In 1929, the State of New York revitalized its whole program of 
service to youth under Frances Perkins and established a statewide 
junior placement bureau which really established the pattern for 
services to youth in the Employment Service for the next 10 years. 
As a matter of fact, when the Wagner-Peyser Act, which is our ena- 
bling legislation, was passed in 1933, it was the New York people who, 
I think, influenced the inclusion of the phrase, “Special services to 
men, women, and juniors,” with emphasis on juniors in the act in 
order to be sure that special provision would be made for youth. 

The studies that we have done and other agencies have done over a 
period of time indicates clearly that youth leaving school do not know 
what jobs they are suited for and have not had the neded individual- 
ized guidance services they require to help in planning for a career, 
and while they may find jobs easily enough in relatively tight labor 
market situations, such as we have had generally in the past 15 years, 


it is fairly clear that they tend to change jobs frequently, sometimes 
as much as eight times in a year during their first year out of school. 

These studies also show that when they are left to their own re- 
sources they do not seek professional help in resolving their job-hop- 
ping problems and tend to work at well below their highest level of 
potentiality and ability. In order to meet this problem we decided 
that the Employment Service should take leadership, both nationally 
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and in the States, in attempting to establish a year-round program of 
service to youth in cooperation with the public schools. 

Therefore, in 1950, we got together with the United States Office of 
Education and developed a statement of principles. We did not call 
it an agreement because schools cannot tell their State and local juris- 
diction what to do from the Federal level, but we did establish a series 
of guiding principles which we then discussed at conferences of State 
supervisors of guidance and State departments of education on a 
national basis, and with our own employment and State counseling 
youth supervisors. 

As a result of these negotiations we were able to get out a general 
statement or guide to cooperation and as a result of the issuance of this 
statement in 1950 a great many States—in fact, most States and many, 
many communities have been able to develop a agreements 
which are resulting in a much more orderly transition of youth in the 
movement from school to work. 

The program is primarily directed at graduates and our thinking 
in directing it at graduates has been that we should do the most that 
we can to provide suitable vocation opportunities which lead some- 
where to those who have completed a high-school education. How- 
ever, as the programs have developed, dropouts have been included in 
increasing numbers and special provisions have been made for them. 

The basic elements of the program are roughly these: 

In the fall of the year or even before school closes in the previous 
year, school and employment service officials get together to arrange 
a schedule of joint activities and service to school leaders in the 
following year. Early in the fall the local employment service re- 
leases a list of common entry job opportunities for young workers 
and arranges for use of this material in group meetings with high- 
school seniors who are planning to enter the labor market. Frequently 
these meetings are conducted in the form of career days in which 
employers and representatives of the Armed Forces and labor people 
also participate. 

Third, arrangements are made for the careful screening of gradu- 
ates in order to determine those who are going on to college and those 
who are planning to go to work. The reason we screen out the college 
potentials is because we have limited funds to do this work and we 
try to make the maximum use of those funds for the kids who need it 
most. We then make arrangements for the testing and counseling of 
those who are planning to go to work. As schedule is established for 
this testing and we use for this purpose our general aptitude test 
battery, which is widely accepted professionally as the—occupation- 
ally at least—the most significant differential aptitude test on the 
market. We also use a number of specific aptitude tests for particular 
occupations where a young person has already made a tentative de- 
cision or has been trained in a specific field in order to make sure that 
he meets the minimum requirements for that field. 

Chairman Keravver. Excuse me. You said that the program is 
limited because of funds. How much do you have to carry on the 
program ? 

Mr. Ope... Well, it would be very difficult to make an accurate esti- 
mate because this is part of a total grant to States which is made 
by the Congress through title III of the Social Security Act. We 
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estimate that we have serving in the program about 350,000 young 
people each year at a cost of about between $7 and $10 per person, 
which is a very low cost; and some people have challenged it as being 
too low for adequate service. 

I don’t know what that comes to in dollars, but I think it would 
be somewhere over $2 million. It is directly invested into service to 
youth. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, that is the amount of the States plus 
what the Federal Government puts into it. 

Mr. Ovetx. Well, our own appropriation in direct service to youth 
would be equivalent to about 114 to 2 professional positions on my 
staff and a clerk. You see, we handle test development, which, in 
part, is related to this problem. We handle service to the handicapped, 
older workers, and other groups, so that it is very difficult, lies to 
segment out that specific money which is going to the youth program. 

Following the testing, arrangements are then made for individual 
employment counseling interviews, sometimes conducted alone by em- 
ployment service counselors and sometimes conducted in cooperation 
with school counselors, but we do make full use of school information 
about the educational achievement and personality growth and de- 
velopment of the child. Such.counseling involves an appraisal of 
the individual’s interests, abilities, training, work experience, and 
physical capacity, in order to help him to arrive at an appropriate 
vocational goal consistent with his abilities and interest and in line 
with employment opportunties available to him. 

In recent years, we have been putting particular emphasis on trying 
to identify and salvage high levels of potentiality for the shortage 
occupations, feeling that even though this may tend to move some 
people into the college potential category, that it is our responsibility 
to assist in any way that we can to help young people to realize their 
full potentialities. 

We then complete a registration for work which incorporates all 
of the information developed through work with the individual and 
with the school, and set these up in a separate file in our offices so that 
we can begin work well before the end of the school year on the de- 
velopment of job opportunities. Even before the student becomes 
available for employment, we begin developing jobs through in- 
dividual contacts with employers where we have a person with out- 
standing abilities or interests and through general publicity urging 
employers to place orders for graduates with the employment service. 

We also conduct followup studies on the outcomes and the occupa- 
tional adjustment of young people after they have actually gone to 
work. These studies usually involve at least one contact with the 
individual to see how he feels about—well, first, to see whether he got 
the job and whether he feels that he is suitably adjusted and, secondly, 
to get some reaction as to whether or not this is in line with what he 
had hoped to get, and any comments or reactions he has about the 
service, both of the employment service and of the schools. This in- 
formation is used extensively by schools in evaluating curriculum, 
guidance programs, and attempting to improve the vocational guid- 
ance services of the schools and the placement services of the employ- 
ment service. 

The charts that I brought along are taken from an inventory which 
we did on our total applicant services program in all States in Novem- 
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ber of 1954. They were done, interestingly enough, in connection with 
service to older workers and, incidentally, one of my problems is that 
every time I speak on youth, I am criticized by the geriatric people, 
who think we should be doing more for older workers; and every time 
I criticize older workers, I am criticized by people who think we should 
be doing more for youth. So, I am ina hittle difficult position to be in. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Well, I suppose the answer is you should be 
doing more for both. 

Mr. Opeuz. That is right; yes, sir. That is my answer, too. 

These charts show how youth fare proportionately to our general 
applicant population. You see that in November of 1954 young peo- 
ple under 21 represented 10 percent of our active file. 

The census monthly report of labor for the same month showed that 
people under 21 represented 16 percent of unemployed, so that young 
people, in this month and generally, are underrepresented in our files, 
I think primarily because we need to do much more than we have been 
doing, even though I think we have done a lot in making the services 
of the employment service known to schools and to young people, so 
that they turn to the service for help when they need it. 

In contrast to the 10 percent that they represented on the file during 
the month of November, they received 12 percent of placements and 
26 percent of counseling. 

In contrast to this, older workers who represented about 30 percent 
of our files, received 18 percent of the placements and less than 6 per- 
cent of the counseling. So, you can see that our program at this point, 
in time at least, youth oriented in the counseling and placement area. 

I think there are many reasons for this. We have been working 
with youth on a concentrated basis now for 4 or 5 years. The people 
who are managing and administering our services see in the youth 
program a great potentiality for doing an effective preventive job, and 
also a wonderful opportunity for public relations. They are arguing 
that the better job they do for youth, the better job they are doing for 
themselves because these youth will some day be the employers and 
the labor people who control the employment situation of the future. 

Some indication of what is behind the placement figures, I think, 
is also interesting. This shows the percentage of short-time place- 
ments, that is, jobs lasting 3 days or less by age group and for the 
total group placed during the month. As you can see, young people 
got the highest proportion of regular jobs as compared to short-time 
jobs during the month of November, and the older age group, the 
greatest percentage of short-time jobs. This is somewhat in conflict 
with Miss Johnson’s statement about the fact that young people tend 
to get the marginal jobs or peripheral types of jobs, but I think it in- 
dicates that where you do an organized professional placement and 
counseling job, you tend to minimize the amount of short-time place- 
ment. 

And this third chart shows the occupational distribution of the 
placements by age for the month of November. The green bar repre- 
sents the percent of the total which were service placements, and yel- 
low, unskilled ; the kind of cerise shade, the semiskilled ; the dark ma- 
roon, the skilled ; the blue, the clerical and sales; and the red, the pro- 
fessional and managerial. As you can see, young people tend to get 
a better break from the point of view of clerical and sales jobs than 
any other age group, primarily because there is a shortage of clerks 
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and stenographers and a lot of activity in our office is in search of such 
people. They get less than their share of skilled jobs, primarily be- 
cause most of them don’t have the skills and because there are limited 
opportunities for getting into apprenticeship programs. They do 
fairly well on semiskilled and about the same as other groups on un- 
skilled and they do far better on service occupations. 

So that I think we can generalize and say that they are getting at 
jeast a fair share of the opportunities for placement in terms of their 
qualifications for employment. 

Mr. Bozo. Mr. Odell, we can have reproductions of these charts for 
inclusion in the record at the end of your testimony. 

Mr. Ove... Yes. 

(The charts were received earlier and appear on p. 18.) 

Mr. Opvetn. As I indicated, we estimate fairly accurately that we 
are serving between three hundred and three hundred and fifty 
thousand graduates each year, as compared to an estimated total need 
of about half a million each year, based on the numbers seeking em- 
ployment upon graduation and who do not have definite job oppor- 
tunities in mind when they come to us. 

Chairman Kerauver. When you speak about graduates, are you 
talking about high school or college graduates? 

Mr. Opvetu. High school. We do some work with college graduates, 
and also with people looking for summer and part-time jobs, but this 
is not nearly as extensive a program nationwide as our service to 
youth in high schools, 

Special provisions are made in some communities to provide similar 
services to early-school-leavers with heavy emphasis on helping the 
dropout to evaluate carefully the relative advantages to himself of 
leaving school for work, as compared to completing high school. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, for example, every dropout whom the school 
knows about, before he is issued a work permit, he is referred to the 
employment service for counseling, and the counselors’ role in the 
employment service in that situation is to discuss with the dropout his 
relative chances of getting a decent job by reviewing orders showing 
what a high school can get, as compared to what a person who is not 
graduated from high school can get. The dropout is then given an 
opportunity to express his thinking as to why he wants to drop out 
of school and to the extent that they can, our employment service 
counselors try to reflect back to the school ways in which the school 
could help in keeping this youngster in school, either through some 
form of school work program, either through part-time employment 
or some adjustment in curriculum which would make it possible for 
him to see his way clear to stay in school. 

Similar programs have been developed in Philadelphia and Erie, 
Pa. In Philadelphia, the followup with dropouts goes even further. 
Even after the work permit is issued and the work permit office dis- 
covers that the young person has left the job, he is automatically con- 
tacted and referred to the employment service to consider whether he 
wants to go on working or whether he wants to go back to school. 
If he wants to go on working, an attempt is then made to develop 
suitable job opportunity for him. 

Now, this service is not nearly as extensive as the number of dropouts 
who need the help happens to be, but, as I said, because of the way our 
program is organized we have concentrated on regular jobs for high 
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school graduates and I don’t think we have done nearly enough in 
developing services to the early-school-leavers and to the dropouts. 

In a few cities, special provisions are also made for dealing with 
the problem of mentally retarded and slow learners who need assist- 
ance in finding employment in line with their restricted abilities. 

The fact is often overlooked that a number of jobs do not need a 
‘high level of intelligence and of verbal and numerical facility, and the 
employment service provides a unique contribution in pointing up to 
the schools the wide variety of employment opportunities which 
youths with limited ability can fill. 

The information which we develop along these lines come basically 
from two sources. One, from a constant review of what happens to 
these kids, if we know that they are slow learners, in terms of adjust- 
ment through followup; and, secondly, through our general aptitude 
test research program, which indicates to us that many jobs do not 
require high levels of intelligence. In fact, a high level of intelligence 
in many types of jobs is a guaranty of turnover and job confusion, 
but they do require reasonable levels of manual and finger dexterity 
which we measure on our tests and which few other tests get on 
directly as we do. 

The employment services in many States also provide special serv- 
ices to youths who are identified as juvenile offenders or who have been 
committed to training schools as a result of juvenile offenses. These 
services include specialized counseling, job development, and place- 
ment, and are often performed in close cooperation with social agen- 
cies and institutions which have primary responsibility for these young 
persons. 

Mr. Boro. Do you have any figures on the States that are doing 
that, or figures on the number of those placed out of training schools? 

Mr. Opetit. We do not. As a matter of fact, I have a draft of a 
letter which we have been trying to get out in order to get a roundup 
of this information. We do know something about the extent of this 
program because every State that sets up a program of this sort reports 
to us routinely in the form of a copy or copies of bulletins that they 
send out to their local office, establishing policy and procedure on this. 
For example, recently the States of Texas and South Carolina and 
California, working in close cooperation with the youth commissions 
of those States and with the Governors’ offices, have sent in specialized 
facilities for dealing with the problems of juvenile offenders. 

The State of New York has had a specialized program for a number 
of years, working with all State institutions on a pretty intensive 
basis, trying to bridge this gap, working with the youth in the train- 
ing school before they actually are ready to leave, trying to appraise, 
as we do in our school program, their potentialities, abilities, and 
interests, and then, even before they get out, trying to line up a job 
for them so that when they do come out they come directly to a job. 

I might say, in answer to Mr. Shaw’s point about employer atti- 
tudes on this subject, that these States have given very careful con- 
sideration to this and have found that they are most successful when 
they bring the employer in on it from the very beginning and pave the 
way for the person by telling the employer exactly what his problem 
has been and then emphasizing the man’s abilities and capacities 
rather than the blot on his record, which is a problem when it becomes 
known accidently after the man is employed. 
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“+ Bozo. Is anything done in the District of Columbia along that 
ine? 

Mr. Ope. I suppose it is on a peripheral basis. I do not think 
that they have an organized program in this area, but they do do some 
work on an individualized basis. 

The District of Columbia presents a special problem to us in this 
whole field of service to youth, which starts basically with the fact 
that we have never been able to establish effective cooperative working 
relationships with the public schools in the District of Columbia. I 
do not think this is a matter of insurmountable obstacle, but for a long 
time we have just met a stone wall in trying to get an effective coopera- 
tive program. 

Now, some schools and agencies do cooperate on a purely individual- 
ized basis and we have an extensive program with parochial schools 
in the District, but no general program such as I have been describing 
to you in Philadelphia and other communities. 

Chairman Kerauver. What is this stone wall you meet here in the 
District, Mr. Odell ? 

Mr. Opexu. Well, in my personal appraisal of it, it really boils 
down to a kind of jurisdictional attitude about who is responsible 
for placement work and in most communities this died out because 
the job to be done is so big that there is no room for argument. There 
is something for everyone to do, but there are a few school systems 
in the United States that have had a placement tradition for 50 years 
and who are unwilling to give it up and who regard overtures from 
the Employment Service as an attempt to take over or to blot out 
their activities in this area. We have been very careful to emphasize 
that we are not anxious to compete or duplicate service. Our function 
is to fill-in and meet the need as it exists rather than to try and take 
over somebody else’s function. But we have run into this problem 
in the District of Columbia. 

Chairman Kerauver. You mean the school department here insists 
upon keeping full jurisdiction of youth employment and they won’t 
cooperate with you to enable you to help with the problem, is that it? 

Mr. Ope.u. That is right, yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, can you delineate a little bit more and 
tell us whether the difficulty is with the school board, with the 
superintendent ? 

Mr. Opetu. Well, the superintendent—I am not really intimately 
acquainted with the details of this because they are handled within 
the jurisdiction of the local manager here, but we have raised the 
question with him over a long period of time as to why this situation 
exists and he feels that the problem basically stems from the fact 
that they work out fine paper agreements up to the point of officially 
putting them into effect, and then every time something happens, 
either the superintendent says, “We cannot do this at this time be- 
cause of some other problem that we are faced with,” or simply says 
that they are not ready to go into such an arrangement. 

Chairman Keravuver. Who is your local manager / 

Mr. Ovetx. He is Mr. Fred Hetzel. 

Chairman Keravver. I think we should get him up before the 
committee to see what the trouble is. 

You may proceed, sir. 
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Mr. Ovetu. As I have already pointed out, it is estimated that the 
Employment Service is reaching only about half the graduates who 
could benefit from its services. It is reaching only a small fraction 
of the dropouts who need help in getting and holding a job. Many 
of the dropouts come in contact with the work permit issuing officers 
employed by the schools, but our experience indicates the need for 
positive guidance and placement service as well as legal permission 
to work, which should be provided and this is not usually available, 
as you, Senator, were pointing out in your questions on work permit 
officers. 

Further, there are many thousands of youth in school who need 
help in locating part-time and summer employment. A few States 
have undertaken community projects in cooperation with schools and 
service clubs to help them, but generally speaking, there are few 
organized and systematic programs along these lines sponsored by 
employment offices. The potentialities in this type of service are 
shown by Kansas State Employment Service program launched in 
1954. It resulted in 1 year in some 900,000 registrations and 700,000 
placements in part-time and summer jobs. For the most part, how- 
ever, State employment services have concentrated on full-time jobs 
for high-school graduates. 

I think you might be interested in some of the reactions from the 
young people who were served in that Kansas program. They don’t 
sound too literate as they are set down here, but I think they do indi- 
cate how important this type of thing is to them, as Mr. Shaw was 
pointing out. 

These are direct quotes from what the kids said about the oppor- 
tunities that were offered in this program. 

“Learned service with a smile.’ 

“With something to do time goes faster.” 

“Learned people are funny.” 

“T learned to be more courteous and to respect others.” 

“Still had plenty of time to do other things.” 

“Every day I met new faces and wonderful people.” This was 
somebody who was employed at a summer resort. 

“Ability to be on my own a little now.” 

“Learned to accept responsibility.” 

“Really know the value of a dollar and really spend my money more 
carefully.” 

“Learned how people differ from each other.” 

“Fun working snddaine new friends.” 

“Learned to respect other people’s property.” 

“Learned satisfaction in earning my own money, it gave me self- 


” 
. 


assurance.” 

“I now have the ability to really get down and work and live on 
schedule.” 

“I learned to take orders without fighting back and to take the 
downs as well as the ups.” 

“T learned to respect people for what they are.” 

“Farm work was interesting and broadening in experience.” 

“T have a sense of pride in being able to help out.” 

“It helped to get a few things I always wanted.” 
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Chairman Krravver. Mr. Odell, can you give us any of the details 
about the Kansas State employment program for youth? 

Mr. Oprutw. Yes, sir. This particular program came primarily 
because in previous years the State had done a fairly good job of 
bringing young people into its local offices, but when they got there, 
there were few jobs that they could fill. So they decided that instead 
of taking the responsibility themselves for developing these jobs, that 
they would enlist the support of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Kiwanis, or any other service club organization which was interested. 
As a result, in practically every community in the State of any size 
where there was an employment office, either the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce or Kiwanis or Certoma actually picked up and carried on 
a job development campaign, asking employers through general pub- 
licity, radio, television, newspapers, and any other media that they 
could muster, to list their openings, whether they were full-time jobs 
or part-time jobs or any type of employment opportunity for young 
people with the local offices of Kansas State Employment Service. 
And, as I indicated as a result of that, they had remarkable placement 
success. They registered 9,000 kids and placed 7,000 in a period of 
about a month and a half at the early stage of the summer. They 
then followed through in order to try to nail this thing down so that 
the community would understand and accept it and actually try to 
contact both the kids and their employers in order to get more infor- 
mation about how it had worked out from the individual’s point of 
view. And these comments that I was giving you here were some of 
the comments that the kids themselves wrote on the questionnaires 
with which they were contacted in follow-up. 

They also published newspaper stories indicating how much money 
the kids had earned. I don’t have the figures with me, and what 
value to the community this had been in terms of purchasing power 
and stimulated business activity and what-not, as well as the personal 
gain to the youngster. 

I think it is a very good example of what a State or community 
can do on its own with no stimulation from anybody except its own 
interest in its young people. 

This has been done in other ways in other communities, through 
Certoma, for example, which has organized youth employment services 
to do this same kind of job in Albuquerque, N. Mex., Phoenix, Ariz., 
Wichita Falls, Tex., and a number of other communities. 

I think the Employment Service, incidentally, could do more in 
this area if it would lean more and seek more the cooperation of 
groups like the service clubs rather than think that it has to do all 
these things for itself. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, what are you doing about getting 
cooperation of these service clubs? 

Mr. Opeti. Nationally we have tried for a number of years to work 
with the service clubs that are supposed to have national program 
interests in the field of vocational guidance and employment. We 
published, about 5 years ago, a directory of youth service organiza- 
tions which included all of the major service clubs and indicated what 
their programs were and what their interests were. The difficulty with 
this on a national basis is that the executive secretaries of these outfits 
have so many other things to do that this is a very small part of 
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their total program. I think it works much more effectively when 
you can bring it down to the community level where the local unit is 
seeking some way to be of community service and sees this as a unique 
opportunity to doit. Itis very hard to do on a nation-wide promotion. 

Chairman Keravuver. We, as you may know, had a conference of 
these various service clubs sometime back and organized on a perma- 
nent basis as to study and to put into effect ways and means that they 
could help with the general problem of juvenile delinquency. This 
might be a very good matter for them to take up at this conference, 
don’t you think so? 

Mr. Opetu. I would very much appreciate an opportunity to set 
forth a proposal on this and, to the extent that I can be helpful, I 
would lke to participate in discussion of the problem with these 
groups because I think they can be tremendously helpful in the local 
community. 


Chairman Keravver. I will suggest to our staff that that be made 
possible. 

Mr. Opewx. A specialized approach to youth employment has been 
taken by school work programs organized by some schools. These 
programs, usually confined to commercial students and students in- 
terested in retailing, have been most effective in keeping youths in 
school and at the same time in affording them an income and mean- 
ingful work experiences. This type of cooperative education should be 
expanded to a wider variety of occupations and should include pro- 
grams jointly undertaken by schools and employment services. In 
some States and some communities we have actually—that is, the 
Employment Service has actually worked with the schools in devel- 
oping employment opportunities for young people who otherwise 
would have dropped out of school, not only in retailing and commer- 
cial subjects but in a wide variety of occupations in which they could 
be legally employed. And, I feel very strongly that one of the an- 
swers to this problem of keeping kids in school and at the same time 
affording them an opportunity of meaningful work experience and 
an income is through a much wider cooperation of these work ex- 
tension programs. I don’t think, by and large, the schools have used 
employment services intelligently in developing these programs. I 
don’t think, on the other hand, that employment services have been 
as aggressive as they might be in pointing up the advantages to kids 
and to the community. 

The most optimistic estimates indicate that only about 20 percent 
of the Nation’s secondary schools provide formalized guidance serv- 
ices. These services are concentrated in metropolitan centers where 
they reach about 50 percent of the school enrollment. By and large, 
the guidance needs of young people in rural areas are not met. Yet, 
it is from these areas that there is great migration to the cities. The 
youths who migrate often do so without purposeful vocational plan- 
ning or occupational information and because most agricultural 
areas can support only about 50 percent of the youth population in 
agricultural pursuits. Furthermore, the guidance services available 
are not always effective, since the personnel may be able to spend only 
a small portion of their time on individual counseling and voca- 
tional guidance. Higher educational levels, as well as improved guid- 
ance services, and a greater emphasis upon vocational guidance serv- 
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ices as a normal need of all high school students, would tend to im- 
prove the outlook for youth. 

I certainly would agree with Mr. Shaw that vocational guidance 
should start early and preferably in junior high school and should be 
a continuous process to which individuals are systematically exposed 
rather than being a service that is restricted to those who get into 
some kind of trouble or who take enough initiative and enough vision 
and maturity to see that they are going to have a problem and come 
and ask for help, and I think this is a basic weakness in the vocational 
guidance structures of schools, the tendency to assume that unless the 
individual is in trouble or comes to you for help, that he does not 
need help, because most of these kids, as Ely Ginsburg’s very excel- 
lent treatise called, A Theory of Occupational Choice, points out, do 
not even realize that they have a + semen as far as a vocation is con- 
cerned until they are actually confronted with the necessity of making 
a decision. 

If you wait until then, it is too late to do anything about it. 

When this general situation with regard to vocational guidance and 
placement is viewed against the trend and forecast of continuing in- 
crease in secondary school enrollments, the seriousness of the problem 
of employment for young people becomes more apparent. ‘There is 
grave danger that, as secondary school enrollment skyrockets in the 
next decade, the limited guidance resources of the schools will be fur- 
ther diluted and that many schools will tend to divert their counselors 
into teaching jobs. 

Finally, the increase in enrollments will also increase the number of 
drop-outs and the number of graduates seeking jobs, which will, in 
turn, increase the demands on the employment service and other com- 
munity agencies for job counseling and placement services. 

I have attempted here to summarize very briefly some of the major 
needs, as I see them, and this is somewhat repetitive, but I had the in- 
formation for emphasis. 

First, there is a need for greatly expanded vocational emphasis and 
guidance in the schools. This is pointed up very dramatically not only 
as a matter of welfare needs for individuals, but as a matter of na- 
tional survival by the National Manpower Council in its recent pub- 
lication, A Policy for Skilled Manpower. 

Secondly, there is a need for expanded services and special educa- 
tion facilities to meet the needs of the slow learners, the mentally re- 
tarded, and the emotionally distrubed. I have said, on at least one 
occasion, that it seemed to me that our capacity to produce children 
was far outrunning our capacity to take care of them. 

I think that young people today are caught in a squeeze between our 
desire to give them an education and our ability to provide one, and 
this is certainly true of those whom we try to keep in school, even 
though we really don’t educate them in the sense that they are not ready 
to take a standard academic curriculum and either be interested in it 
or survive in it, so that unless we do something about the needs of these 
special groups who are lagging behind their age group from the point 
of view of their ability to absorb, we either ought to let them go or 
else face up to the reality of providing special services. 

Three, there is a need for more diversified curriculum to meet the 
needs of all students. Insuch a curriculum a heavier emphasis should 
be placed on basic knowledge required for successful job performance, 
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such as reading, writing and speaking, basic mathematics, good work 
habits, and a sense of achievement through successful completion of 
prescribed tasks. 

Classroom teachers could do a great deal to help in this if they 
were furnished with the proper basic teacher education and with tech- 
nical aids from the field of occupational information and vocational 
guidance. 

Fourth, there is a need for more opportunity for high-school stu- 
dents to try out in a variety of work situations before choosing a 
vocational goal and making a vocational plan. This is not only a 
matter of schoolwork programs, it is a matter of a much more diver- 
sified vocational and occupational and industrial arts shop program 
in the schools. 

Very frequently we are putting money into vocational training 
in an attempt to create craftsmen in a situation where I do not think 
that a secondary school can create a craftsman. If that money were 
used to provide a diversity of training experiences which are really 
tryout experiences in a variety of occupational fields, it seems to me 
that the money would be more wisely spent. 

Five, there is a need for closer cooperation between schools and 
employment services in facilitating the transition from school to 
work for graduates and dropouts as well as for those who want tryout 
experiences and summer or part-time jobs. 

Six, there is a need for overall community participation involving 
schools, employment services, labor, management, and community 
agencies to facilitate guidance and placement of youth and to insure 
proper induction, training, and supervision of young workers. 

There are many trades, for example, in which apprenticeship pro- 
grams are not keeping pace with the long-range occupational needs of 
employers. This is in part due to poor selection methods and in 
part due to unduly restrictive training opportunities. 

I might point out that in a number of States in recent years, 
with the cooperation of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship, we have been quite successful in opening up training oppor- 
tunities for kids who are interested in skilled trades through working 
with apprenticeship councils and making arrangements so that if a 
kid is interested and qualified he can be referred and considered 
whether or not he has been initially brought into the picture by the 
council itself, which is a major departure from usual policy. 

In the State of Oregon, for example, I think last year somewhere 
in the neighborhood of three to four hundred young people who were 
in this school program that I described earlier were referred and 
accepted in various types of apprenticeship programs in the State, 
which is a remarkable accomplishment, considering our past experi- 
ence in working with apprenticeship. 

Chairman Keravver. Tell us a little more about the Oregon ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Opett. What they have done there is to work out with the 
State apprenticeship bureau a cooperative program which makes it 
possible for young people who are identified in the course of school 
counseling and testing programs who are interested and qualified for 
apprenticeship opportunities, to be referred automatically to the 


council for consideration with a complete documentation of their 
qualifications. 
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In the past it usually worked the other way around. Whatever 
opportunity we had to be of service was as a result of the council 
referring people to us in order to ascertain whether they were 
qualified to do the work, but in this situation they accept the referral 
and consider the person where there are options available so that 
we have referred in the last year—we have referred three or four 
times more young people to the councils than we ever have before, 
and I think they have accepted somewhere in the neighborhood 
between three and four hundred of them. 

Chairman Kerauver. Mr. Odell, what does your service do about 
letting other States know about these good experiences like the one you 
have talked about in Kansas and the one you have discussed in Oregon ? 

Mr. Opett. We have a house organ publication called Employment 
Security Review, in which we try to furnish in the form of articles 
written by the person who was basically responsible for the program 
a complete description of the program and the results, and this is dis- 
tributed to every employee in the employment security system in the 
entire United States. 

It has an inservice distribution of about 40,000, and it is also widely 

distributed outside in the libraries and colleges and whatnot. 
_ Articles on apprenticeship, for example, have also been published 
m the monthly labor review and outside trade journals such as the 
Carpenters’ Journal, which is a labor publication, and in the Labor 
Press. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, the Employment Security Service could 
at least take the lead in establishing these programs in other States, 
could it not ? 

Mr. Ovex. Yes, sir; and actually this has happened. I mean, I 
talk about Oregon—Florida has a very good program along the same 
Jines, Wisconsin has a very good program that they have operated for 
a number of years. To some extent, this has been done in Maryland 
with good results, and we also publicize, through what we call a pro- 
gram letter series of general programs of this type, which are not in 
the form of commands to do things but in the form of essentially sug- 
gestions as to what it is desirable to do and how one or another State 
has handled the particular problem. 

Chairman Keravver. But is the fact that the employment service 
has been left largely to the States—lI believe it has been defederalized ; 
isn’t that the word ? 

Mr. Opetu. That happened in 1947; yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerravver. Does that bring about any stumbling block to 
getting acceptance for participation in these various programs? 

Mr. Ope. I really don’t think so, Senator. As a matter of fact, 
in these areas, in these areas of special program need, our problem has 
usually been to keep the program from going too far off in one direc- 
tion or another in line with our total ability or capacity to finance 
what the States would like to do. 

Now, it is true that on some things in some States it is lower to pick 
them up on, but this is not because they don’t want to do them basically, 
it is because they don’t see the importance of doing them, or there is 
not the local pressure or concern that stimulates them to do more. 

I think we have really worked out quite an effective system of Fed- 
eral-State cooperation at this point. 

Chairman Keravuver. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Overt. Finally, there is a need for closer cooperation between 
Selective Service and the Armed Forces and the Community Guidance 
agencies. And, I feel very strongly about this. I know that some 
school systems are doing a good job in connection with important 
training opportunities for training and for reconciling one’s voca- 
tional career with a period of military service, but I feel that by and 
large there is not a clear understanding or acceptance of the inevi- 
tability of the military service and the importance of it as an oppor- 
tunity for growth from the point of view of vocational training and 
the opportunity for work experience. 

We tried to do something about this back in 1951 or 1952 in pub- 
lishing a letter brochure which we called You and Your Job in the 
Defense Economy, and I have copies of some of these publications 
here which I would like to leave as exhibits, but I do not think that the 
schools are really facing up, nor, for that matter, community agencies 
in general, to the important role which the military plays in vocational 
training and vocational guidance and in the development of skills 
among our young people. 

It seems to me that we need to reexamine the whole relationship 
between military service and vocational development in order to be 
sure that we are taking maximum advantage of opportunities that 
exist, both in preparation and guidance and for employment and in 
the actual military training programs. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Odell, do you find that in addition, as far as the 
military is concerned, that the constant threat of possible draft hang- 
ing over young people graduating from high school, does it seriously 
affect the opportunities which they have in jobs? 

Mr. Opvett. Yes. This is a 2-way street, as Mr. Shaw pointed out. 
Some employers are reluctant to hire young people who they feel are 
“draft-bait” or draft eligible. Actually I think that the more en- 
lightened employers have gotten over this feeling and have come to 
accept the fact that if they can get a good person now before he goes 
into military service and invest some training time in him, with re- 
employment rights and the opportunity for training in military serv- 
ice, he will be a better product for them when he comes out, than he 
would have been if they took no interest in him. 

Now, I am talking about really the cream of the crop here. I mean, 
I am not saying that the attitude doesn’t exist for mediocre or the un- 
talented, but as far as the talented are concerned, I think employers 
are quite interested in latching on to them. 

The more serious problem, I think, is the problem of young people 
themselves, this attitude of sort of drifting until drafted, because of a 
feeling that there is no point in trying to get started in anything be- 
cause it won’t amount to anything anyway. , 

Actually, it is not well known, and I think it should be publicized, 
that 1 out of every 2 of these kids ends up being referred or recom- 
mended to some kind of specialized vocational training in the Armed 
Forces and, in spite of all the cautious talk that we get from the mili- 
tary about the fact that they can’t use everybody at their highest skills, 
the fact remains that 1 out of 2 kids are being afforded opportunities 
for technical and skilled training which they could not duplicate any- 
where else in the country. 

So I think this kind of thinking needs to be pointed up. 
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It is also not well known that the military is the largest, currently, 
the largest vocational training agency in the entire country, and that 
there are a wide variety of opportunities, not only for training, but 
for long-term careers at very good pay in a number of military spe- 
cialities that are chronically undermanned. 

I think in some of these skills there is a demand for 30 percent more 
manpower than is available now in the career service in the military. 

Chairman Krravver. That is particularly true of electronics and 
things of that sort ¢ 

Mr. Ope. Yes, sir. 

The basic need of teen-agers for help and guidance in finding them- 
selves in the world of work has been largely overlooked in the search 
for cures for certain problems which they have or create. 

Authoritative studies show, however, that vocational-guidance 
services can and do help solve problems of even seriously disturbed 
youths, because they may aid a young person to adjust. Perhaps if 
we do a better job of meeting the normal need of normal young peo- 
ple for help in choosing, preparing for, and finding suitable work 
2arly in their school careers, we will be taking the soundest preventa- 
tive measure against juvenile delinquency and problems, 

That is the close of my statement. 

Chairman Krrauver. Mr. Bobo, did you have any questions? 

Mr. Boro. I have 1 or 2 questions. 

Did I understand correctly that, as far as the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contribution to this program, outside of grants in aid under 
title 3 of the Social Security Act, is yourself and your staff? 

Mr. Opeti. That is right. 

Mr. Bozo. And that is what we devote to youth employment, coun- 
seling and so forth? 

Mr. Oprun. Yes. 

Chairman Kerauver. And yourself and your staff—I have for- 
gotten how much staff you said you have. 

Mr. Opeti. I don’t think you asked me exactly. 

There are 17 people on my staff, but we have about half of that 
staff who are engaged in test research and test development, and that 
is about one-third of the staff that we had in 1947 when the service 
was decentralized or defederalized, as you said, Senator. 

So, that, in terms of service to youth, actually I would say that 
I would be optimistic if I said that we had the services of two full- 
time professional people working on this. 

We have, as I said, older workers, handicapped, and a number of 
other special groups, plus the technical problems of developing meth- 
ods and techniques of testing and counseling and selective placement 
under our wing within the shop. 

Mr. Boso. Do the individual State employment services—do they 
have a similar setup ? 

Mr. Ope.u. Yes. We have a few States that have youth specialists. 
Michigan, for example, has a specialist on service to youth, but most 
States combine these functions and tend to think of them as a func- 
tional responsibility for counseling and testing rather than in terms 
of service to special groups. 

Mr. Boro. And you say that the services of the State employment 
services and yours are designed primarily for graduates and leave 
out the 40 percent that drop out before they leave high school? 
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Mr. Oveti. Well, we don’t leave them out. I would say that we 
pick up a lot of these kids but we don’t have a universal normal ap- 
proach of trying to reach them and serve them and assist them at a 
particular basis, and I think we need to do more in this area. 

We do have some places where this is done on a normal, systematic 
basis, but they are the exceptions rather than the rule. 

Mr. Bozo. That is all I have, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you have any partic ular program for 
young people who have the misfortune of serving in a State school 
or having some juvenile delinquency record, of trying to rehabilitate 
them and trying to get them placed in gainful employ ment ? 

Mr. Oveti. We do have a general provision in our operating man- 
uals and procedures for service of probationers, parolees, and train- 
ing school—I don’t know how to say this—if not graduates, is it— 
those who have been in training sc hools—and, as L indicated in my 
earlier statement, a number of States have dev eloped very intensive 
and rather elaborate programs in working with these groups. 

However, again I would not say that this was univ ersally done. I 
would say 

Chairman Keravver. Would you furnish the subcommittee, to be 
made a part of your remarks, an analysis of ” hat the various States 
have done in this regard through your services 

Mr. Opbe tu. I can “partially answer that vslatleds 

As I indicated earlier, we had hoped to get out a letter to all the 
States asking them to report, so that we would have a complete picture. 
We do not have a complete picture now. 

What we have is those instances in which the States have reported 
to us some special arrangements, but there may be States that have 
not reported to us. 

Chairman Keravuver. Well, will you give us such information as 
you have? 

Mr. Opetu. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravuver. That will be marked exhibit No. 11 when it 
is received, and printed in the record. 

(The information referred to was received at a later date, marked 
“Exhibit No. 11,” and is as follows :) 





ExuHrsiT 11 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 28, 1955. 
Mr. JAMES H. Boso, 
General Counsel, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Boro: In accordance with Senator Kefauver’s request to Mr. Odell 
at the time of his testimony before the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency on 
April 20, there is attached a report of special arrangements of State employment 
security agencies with State training schools. For the most part, these programs 
outline cooperative arrangements for the counseling, testing, and placement of 
releasees under 18 years of age from State institutions. 

If there is anything further which you desire, please call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT L. MCDERMOTT, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 
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Report OF SPECIAL SERVICES BY STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR 
RELEASEES FROM STATE TRAINING SCHOOLS AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR 
Boys AND GIRLS 


1. There is a special program of cooperation between the Texas Employment 
Commission and the State Youth Development Council at the State schools at 
Gainesville, Gatesville, and Crockett. The schools use the Employment Service’s 
aptitude test battery and furnish information to the Employment Service local 
office counselor who makes a special effort to place the releasees from these schools 
after developing a vocational plan with each boy and girl released. (See Texas 
Employment Commission memo of June 3, 19% 54.) 

The New Jersey State Employment Service has had a special working ar- 
rangement with the Bordentown Reformatory since February 2, 1953. The gen- 
eral aptitude test battery is used also. 

3. The South Carolina Employment Security Commission issued an instruction 
to their local offices, March 1, 1954, outlining procedures for cooperation with the 
juvenile placement division of the board of State industrial schools for services 
to “discharged delinquents.” 

4. The Louisiana State Employment Service issued an instruction on Decem- 
ber 17, 1954, outlining the testing, counseling, and placement services to be pro- 
vided to releasees from the State Industrial School for Girls, Pineville, La., the 
State Industrial School for Boys at Monroe, and the State Industrial School for 
Colored at Baker. 

5. Michigan has had a special services office since 1948 to assist applicants who 
have a record of any kind that may be a handicap in obtaining employment. 

6. For two years the Arkansas Employment Security Division has had an 
agreement with the Boys Industrial School at Pine Bluff for the testing and 
placement of boys from this school. Arrangements were made with the voca- 
tional educational department and the welfare agency. 

7. Delaware gives special services to the Ferris Industrial School for Boys, 
— Woods Haven School for Girls, and the Kruse School (Negro girls). 

The Minnesota Department of Employment has a formal working agreement 
w ith the Youth Conservation Commission with service to young people ready for 
employment either directly from the courts or from the training school at Red 
Wing. Plans are underway for service to releasees from St. Cloud, Sauk Centre, 
Shakopee. The Minnesota plan involves full Employment Service counseling, 
testing, and placement services. 

9. The Kansas State Employment Service has had a test agreement with the 
Industrial School for Boys at Topeka since June 1950. 

10. New Mexico Employment Security Commission reports that the juvenile 
probation office in Albuquerque regularly sends boys released from the State in- 
dustrial school to the Employment Service. 

11. In Rhode Island there have been recent plans for the placement of girls 
from the Rhode Island Training School for Girls. 

12. Until recently the New York State Employment Service has had a staff 
member assigned full time to the placement of persons on parole from various 
institutions including reformatories and training schools. This was a very suc- 
cessful service but was cut off because the New York State Budget Office felt the 
State division of parole should handle the employment counseling and placement 
of releasees. 

13. Many State employment agencies have also carried on special programs 
for releasees from Federal institutions including those from the National Train- 
ing School in the District of Columbia and Chillicothe, Ohio. <A particularly sue- 
cessful program has existed between the New Hampshire State Employment Serv- 
ice and the Naval Retraining Command in Portsmouth, N. H., for a number of 
years. 


Chairman Keravver. Have you had any experience with the armed 
services in connection with relaxing their rules in taking young 
people with some unfortunate record ‘into the services? 

Mr. Opetu. No, sir; I have no specific information on this in terms 
of any personal experience, but I would agree with what Mr. Shaw 
said the problem is. 

We have not dealt with it directly in any penne way for the 
simple reason that our State services tend to shy away from becom- 
ing identified as recruiting agencies for the Armed Forces. 
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We do not furnish them with all of the information about job oppor- 
tunities in the Armed Forces, and the kind of training opportunities 
and what not, but we have been rather careful not to imply to the 
public that we were another arm of the recruiting service, so that 
I can’t specifically speak on this question. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Do you feel, as Mr. Shaw stated, that the 
general policy of labor unions not wanting the competition of any 
more young people than they have to have has mitigated against right- 
ful employment.opportunities for youth ? 

Mr. ODELL. Wail, I find a changing attitude on the part of labor 
unions on this general subject. I think there is. In the first place, 
I have never talked to a group that is more concerned that their 
children shall have greater opportunity, economically, than they 
had, than the labor people in this country. 

I think in their dealings, particularly in the crafts, with the whole 
question of apprenticeship, that there is a growing awareness of the 
fact that they have been too restrictive, that they have not been 
careful enough in selecting people who were really qualified for the 
training, and that something needs to be done in order to liberalize 
opportunities for getting into these various occupational fields. 

Now, on the general subject of child-labor laws, I think there are 
problems and I think that Mr. Shaw’s suggestion that perhaps we 
ought to get together and think in terms of model laws or standards 
with a view toward not discriminating against young people is a 
sound idea, but I personally have not felt that the child-labor laws 
as such were a major factor in contributing to delinquency. 

I think that the really major problem is the fact that most of these 
kids are not reached early enough with a constructive approach to 
dealing with their employment problems, and are not provided with 
the kind of opportunities, both in the school and in the community, 
to use their talents and abilities and to develop them effectively. 

I think they become a problem from the point of view of child-labor 
only because they are dumped onto the labor market and then find 
themselves caught in a box, but they never should have been dumped 
on the labor market in the first place. 

I think there are many too many school principals and superintend- 
ents who breathe a sigh of relief when the child reaches 16 and they 
can dump him out of school and I can appreciate this problem, as 
you said in your opening statement, but this is not a fault of the child- 
labor law itself, the fault is basically of an inadequate educational 
system. 

Chairman Krravver. It is quite a predicament for a young fellow 
to graduate from high school, and he is enthusiastic about going to 
make his place in the world, and thinks that he is well-prepared, and 
then he gets out and has nothing to do and can’t find anything in 
many cases. 

Mr. Opeti. Well, I don’t think this is a major problem for high 
school graduates. I think it is a problem for drop-outs. ; 

Chairman Keravver. Well, Mr. Odell, we thank you very much for 
your very excellent and useful statement. We will look forward to 
working with you in this field some more. 

Mr. Opett. Thank you, sir. I would like to leave these publica- 
tions with the committee. 
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Tnis one is called How to Get and Hold the Right Job, which is an 
attempt to give young people ideas and infor mation on vocational 
planning and its importance. 

This one is a complete description of our program of service to 
special groups with a supplement on service to youth, which I think 
would be useful as a reference source. 

This is a little publication which the Child-Labor Committee has 
published, which describes how schools and employment services can 
work together. 

Chairman Kerravver. Just who is the Child-Labor Committee? 

Mr. Opetx. I am sorry. Mr. Shaw is a member of the committee. 
Tt is a national organization which is concerned with the development 
of standards for child-labor laws. 

Chairman Keravuver. Who is the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. Opetu. Mr. Folks is the chairman emeritus and Mr. F. Ernest 
Johnson is the chairman. 

This is an article which appeared in the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal which evaluates the effectiveness of our employment of school 
cooperation in 11 States, and I think it does indicate that where you 
have a formal placement service and a formal counseling service, you 
do serve youth better than when you let them function on their own. 

And, this is a little pamphlet which I referred to which is an attempt 
to tell young people that they don’t have to drift until drafted, that 
there are constructive ways to use their time in military service, and 
before they go in. 

Chairman Krravver. They will all be filed and made exhibits, and 
they will be very useful to use. 

(The documents referred to were market “Exhibit No. 12,” and are 
on file with the subcommittee. ) 

Chairman Keravver. Those are all of our witnesses for today. 

The subcommittee will consider some legislative bills tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

May I take it that our session in the mor ning will be executive ? 

Mr. Bozo. It will be an open meeting. 

Chairman Keravver. It will be in room 424. 

The subcommittee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(W hereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., April 21, 1955, to consider other matters .) 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Youth Employment) 





WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1955 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice at 10 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Kefauver, Wiley, and Langer. 

Also present: James H. Bobo, general counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, 
associate counsel; Lee McLean and William Haddad, staff members. 

Chairman Keravuver. The subcommittee will come to order and we 
will go on and get started. 

Unfortunately this morning I have a conflict with another com- 
mittee but I will be here a while and Senater Wiley or Senator Langer 
will carry on the rest of the morning. 

During hearings before the subcommittee on April 20, the area of 
youth employment and attendant problems were discussed. At that 
time it was suggested that here in the Nation’s Capital a situation ex- 
isted which warranted looking into by the subcommittee. It seems 
that a majority of our United States have a system whereby the pub- 
lic schools work in cooperation with the employment facilities in 
order to provide adequate counsel and guidance and placement serv- 
ices for the youth of the community. 

It appears that this situation does not exist in the District of Colum- 
bia and many people feel that a cooperative program between the 
schools and the United States employment system would be both de- 
sirable and productive. 

The hearing today will bring together and I hope in an informative 
atmosphere the principles involved in this situation. It is the desire 
of the subcommittee that the discussion today will result in the Wash- 
ington public-school system and the United States Employment Serv- 
ice getting together to work out a program whereby they can pool 
their knowledge and resources in an effort to develop a program that 
will benefit the youth of the city who desire or need employment. 

Our first witness is Mr. George D. Riley, and we are very happy to 
say he comes from Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Ritey. Very proud of it. 

Chairman Kerrauver. And is going to testify not in connection 
with this ae but generally representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as a member of the National Legislative Committee of 
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that great organization, on the matter of youth employment in general 
and what the attitude and program policy of the AFL is, with refer- 
ence to giving and encouraging employment opportunities for our 


young people who need employment. We are glad to have you with 
us, Mr. Riley. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy and the wel- 
come of the subcommittee. And I want to state if I may at the out- 
set that I had a discussion about Mr. Bobo some days ago and I ex- 
plained that when the committee was constituted under the former 
arrangement when Senator Hendrickson was chairman our statement 
did not for some reason appear in the transcript. That was on the 
overall problem of juvenile delinquency and he suggested that I might 


then submit that statement for the present record and then present 
this one orally. 


Chairman Keravver. All right. The previous statement I under- 
stand was submitted but was not printed. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Chairman Keravuver. That statement will be printed. It is on the 
matter of juvenile delinquency in general. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Chairman Keravuver. It will be made a part of the record and 
printed at this place in the record. 

Mr. Rizr. Thank you. 


Chairman Keravver. This has to do with youth employment. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


The American Federation of Labor very much appreciates the opportunity to 
present this statement to your subcommittee. The unduly high rate of juvenile 
delinquency and its upsurge in recent years present a serious national problem. 
The A. F. of L.’s 10 million members are deeply affected as citizens and parents. 

The widening responsible recognition being given to the significance of the 
problem is an encouraging sign. The appointment of this subcommittee, its work 
in stimulating attention of the public, and its aid in rallying the various enlight- 
ened groups seeking to alleviate the problem, are heartening forward steps. 

It is our deep hope that the subcommittee’s report will provide the necessary 
perspective and stimulus required for an effective reversal of the dismaying up- 
ward trend in delinquency. The drafting and the dedicated carrying through 
of an overall program of correction and prevention of delinquency is imperative. 

We are especially concerned with, and urge the subcommittee to give primary 
emphasis to, the need for a forceful and far-reaching program for improving the 
family and community environment in which child development is rooted. The 
extent to which the country seriously undertakes now a major-scale program 
to improve low-income-family living standards and neighborhood conditions will 
largely determine the scope of the juvenile delinquency problem of the future—of 
next year and of 5, 10, and 20 years from now. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CORRECTION PRACTICES 


Before examining this essential program of prevention, we wish to make clear 
our strong endorsement of certain steps widely recognized as necessary for a 


1 Presented by George D. Riley, member, national legislative committee, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the U. S. Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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sounder program of correction. There is considerable room for improve: ent in 
existing procedures and resources for handling and rehabilitating juvenile «ffend- 
ers, and the subcommittee’s careful attention to such measures is well warranted. 

One major step would be a greater coordination of the activities of the many 
agencies, governmental and private, working with juvenile offenders. Law- 
enforcement authorities, family- and child-guidance groups, education officials, 
and other service organizations too frequently work at cross-purposes, duplicate 
or ignore certain activities, and fail to take advantage of information, experience, 
or resources available from each other. 

These are among the other courses to be taken: Sympathetic police operations 
should be furthered by special training of and guidance for officers dealing with 
youngsters. Detention facilities should be improved to take full account of the 
serious impact they have on uprooted children. There should be first-rate 
juvenile court and probation services, equipped with recourse to specialized treat- 
ment facilities for children requiring specialized mental or other attention. There 
must also be readily accessible social service facilities, with professionally trained 
and decently paid personnel to make available early aid to children running into 
difficulty. Traffic in narcotics, inducing drug addiction among youngsters, must 
be stamped out with all measures at the community’s disposal. 

The steps along these and ‘related lines will not prevent the causes of juvenile 
delinquency. But they can alleviate its impact and do so more effectively and 
humanely. 

COMIC BOOK AND TV DANGERS 


One aspect of a preventive program which has received particular public atten- 
tion is reflected in the investigation of crime comic books and mystery and horror 
television and radio programs. We join in the real concern that lurid publica- 
tions and entertainment offerings, stressing violence and beamed toward a youth- 
ful audience, may harmfully influence many youngsters. 

However, the concern over this phase of the delinquency problem must be kept 
in perspective. Sensationalism in children’s entertainment mediums, although 
important, is only at the periphery of the broader problem. The observance of 
more reasonable standards by the publishing and entertainment world on the 
imposition of any legislative controls will not provide any appreciable aid in over- 
coming the basic delinquency problem. Although certain children may be lured 
into delinquency by the savagery and antisocial examples of crime comic books, 
radio and television programs, the formidable and shameful problem of delin- 
quency is rooted in far more basic considerations. 


DELINQUENCY PREVENTION PROGRAMS 


This returny us to the more fundamental preventive program which we believe 
has not been sufficiently emphasized. In essence, the steps most meaningful for 
a major preventive program are the very ones required to bring decent living 
conditions within the reach of all Americans: a reasonable income to permit 
healthy family life, good housing for all, adequate community provision for recrea- 
tion, improved educational facilities, an extensive health program, and vital 
social and welfare services. These are not only prime defenses against juvenile 
delinquency, but are truly fundamental obligations to all our Nation’s children. 

Unfortunately, a number of factors tend to obscure the need for these provi- 
sions necessary for wholesome day-to-day family and community surroundings. 

For one thing, the need for adequate housing and other community facilities 
to throttle juvenile delinquency before it can develop is so widely acknowledged, 
so well recognized, and so fully accepted, that it tends to be taken for granted 
and remains unmet while active attention is directed elsewhere. 

Another difficulty is that the development of sound communities is so huge 
a task and so interrelated with other major social and economic problems. 
Those concerned primarily with problems of delinquency often hesitate to bend 
their full efforts to it because of its magnitude. 

In their concern with particular aspects of the delinquency problem, many 
specialists also understandably become preoccupied with the areas in which they 
are most familiar. Educators, gocial workers, mental care authorities, police 
officials, and other specialized groups each seek conscientiously—and sometimes 
competitively—for improved measures in their fields. The danger to be kept in 
mind is that the attention of Congress and the public as a whole may tend to 
become so scattered, diluted, and confused that the underlying need for achiey- 
ing decent living and neighborhood standards receives inadequate attention. 
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There is also another even more disturbing tendency. It is reflected in the 
many statements that delinquency is a product of many causes, that it knows 
no economic boundaries, that it appears among well-to-do as well as under- 
privileged children, and that it troubles rural as well as urban areas. Each of 
these observations is true. Each is worth noting and bearing in mind. Yet 
they divert attention from the incontrovertible fact that the principal breeding 
grounds of delinquents are the overcrowded and decayed urban slum areas. 


RELATION BETWEEN DELINQUENCY AND LIVING CONDITIONS 


The high correlation between delinquency and poor living conditions has been 
demonstrated repeatedly. In the Washington area, by way of example, the 
major newspapers regularly report vigorous statements to this effect by persons 
active in the handling of delinquents. In a recent period of just 3 days, for 
instance, the papers noted the following comments: 

The Evening Star on November 9 quoted a juvenile court judge as declaring 
that “behind most acts of juvenile delinquency can be found one of these factors: 
Unstable or inadequate home life, uncontrolled recreation, unwholesome con- 
ditions in the community, and substandard housing.” 

The Post and Times Herald of November 10 cited the judgment of another 
juvenile court judge that a “lack of recreational facilities for youth” in the 
Rockville area, a community near Washington, “was the greatest single reason 
for juvenile delinquency there.” The judge declared that delinquency was higher 
in Rockville than in other areas of the same population merely because of the 
lack of these facilities. 

The Daily News on November 11 reported the statement of the juvenile court 
social work director that the delinquency problem “centers chiefly in blighted 
areas and fringe sections bordering them, where there is little to encourage 
healthy development of children.” 

The records of this subcommittee’s hearings are crammed with similar com- 
ments from expert witnesses. In Washington, the subcommittee found impres- 
sive statistical verification that certain neighborhoods contribute disproportion- 
ately to the load of delinquency. These are the deteriorated neighborhoods with 
serious housing, health, and social problems. Their rates of delinquency are 
by far higher than those in modest or well-to-do neighborhoods. The record 
bears out conclusively that substandard housing, overcrowding, and a high 
corr sty of health problems go hand in hand with an aggravated delinquency 
problem. 

In Denver, as the subcommittee has already been told, a disproportionately 
large part of juvenile misbehavior is concentrated in the underprivileged 
Spanish-American minority group. This group is at a low income level and its 
living areas are characterized by substandard housing. Broken families are 
a frequent product of this environment. And inadequate medical attention and 
limited education are the rule in these troubled areas. 

Boston presents the same picture of delinquency concentrated heavily in sev- 
eral neighborhoods. One area with 14 percent of the city’s population has 27 
percent of all its delinquent complaints and 46 percent of all its court cases. 
In another crime-laden area, some 90 percent of the housing units were built 
before 1900. The examination of the Boston situation also demonstrated that 
an almost complete lack of recreational facilities and staff is a major contribut- 
ing factor to its delinquency load. 

In Philadelphia, too, it has been stressed to the subcommittee that slum and 
overcrowded areas had the largest proportion of errant youngsters. As evi- 
dence that decent housing facilities helped deter juvenile delinquency, it was 
clearly shown here that in the areas in which good public housing had been 
developed the delinquency rate was reduced to less than half of that in sur- 
rounding districts. 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 





SUBSTANDARD ENVIRON MENT 


The fact that there may be many causes and degrees of delinquency should 
not lead us to lose sight of this fact that so major a portion of preventable 
delinquency is spawned by a substandard environment. 

The importance of environment can hardly be overemphasized. Children 
are not born delinquents. They grow in a society shaped by adults. Adults 
living under degrading conditions frequently cannot provide the type of family 
relationships, psychological atmosphere, social aids, and general attitudes re- 
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quired for healthy child growth and development. This is why so much of 
any effective program must be geared to helping adults if the future’s children 
are to be better than today’s. 

Let us review some of the major needs to be met if the Nation is to minimize 
successfully the incidence of antisocial behavior in its children. 
(1) Adequate family income and living standards 

The family’s income determines the child’s access to proper food, medical 
eare, and healthful surroundings. While good income alone will not eliminate 
delinquency, it determines whether a child shall be raised amidst frustrations 
rooted in poverty or whether the parents will be in a posiiton to provide him 
with those items recognized as part of the American standard of living. 

The minimum wage of 75 cents an hour required by existing Federal law hard- 
ly begins to fill this need for reasonable minimum income. The enactment of 
a more realistic minimum requirement of at least $1.25 an hour is sorely needed. 
While this would not begin to solve the problems of inadequate family income, 
it would greatly and concretely improve the lot of the lowest-income families. 

Trade union actions have been directed toward improving living standards so 
that wage earners will be able to raise children who are sturdy physically, men- 
tally, emotionally, socially. Trade unions have sought leisure time for workers 
to be able to spend fruitfully with their families, leisure time with income ade- 
quate to enjoy it satisfactorily. Trade unions have sought protection against 
the hazards of illness, against insecurity of unemployment and irregular employ- 
ment, so that workmen can fulfill their continuing family responsibilities and 
so that their children may not be deprived of the financial footing so important 
in the sustaining of a happy family. Until these goals are achieved the cam- 
paign against juvenile delinquency is operating under severe handicaps. 


(2) Decent housing 


A sordid neighborhood has more of a warping effect on children than probably 
any other single factor. It undermines the home life. It throws children into 
contact with equally sordid adult elements. Although children raised under such 
conditions Can sometimes rise above them, they are unfortunately far more prone 
to become enemies of society than are children who live in decent surroundings. 
All children in backward neighborhoods cannot be made into model citizens, but 
raising of neighborhood standards can give all children a fair chance to do it 
for themselves. 

If we expect our children to behave in a well-balanced manner and to grow 
up as responsible citizens, it is our solemn obligation to provide them with the 
opportunity to live in a home they can be proud of, a home to which they can 
bring friends, a home which can genuinely serve as a basis for wholesome family 
life. 

We recognize that a fit home and a good income may not in itself lead to a 
good family life. But this is beside the point. The crucial fact is that the 
absence of a decent home and income frustrates sincere efforts to raise a good 
family, efforts which our society should encourage and aid. 

The A. F. of L. has repeatedly stressed that the reasonable needs of our grow- 
ing population and the desperate need for replacement of slums and substandard 
dwellings requires a national construction program of some two million housing 
units a year, that is, almost double the present rate, with special emphasis on a 
vastly expanded program assuring decent housing within their means to low- 
and middle-income families. All citizens concerned with the impact of delin- 
quency should bend their full support to securing such additional housing as a 
basic foundation for community improvement. A comprehensive housing pro- 
gram to make available to all families the opportunity to live in decent commu- 
nities is probably the soundest single step toward achieving a major reduction 
in the delinquency load of the future. 


(3) Improved educational facilities 


Education plays a crucial role in determining the caliber of tomorrow’s world. 
It is charged with the task of training the minds and developing the talents 
of our young people and of directing their energies toward worthwhile pursuits. 

Yet most schools today are still typified by crowded classrooms with overbur- 
dened and underpaid teachers. Children are deprived of necessary individual 
attention. These conditions invite rebellion and blunt proper child development. 

Additional school facilities, improved and expanded teacher training, increases 
to provide reasonable professional salaries, and provision for adequate staffing 
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are required as basic cornerstones of an antidelinquency program. Financial 
help from the Federal Government will be needed to carry out this program. 


(4) Recreational facilities 

Sound communities require sufficient space for active children. Children devel- 
op centers of activity outside their home and school. These centers should be 
recreational areas and not hangouts subject to control by undesirable influences. 

Urban development and redevelopment plans should include liberal allowance 
for recreational facilities. These facilities must be provided with adequate 
staffing. Properly administered, a recreational program can effectively harness 
the energy of youngsters and channel them into healthy and constructive rather 
than antisocial behavior. 


(5) Health care 

Children in families unable to obtain proper medical care have two strikes 
against them. And children who lack necessary medical attention are more likely 
to become emotionally as well as physically maladjusted. 

A comprehensive national program of health insurance to protect all families 
against the financial burdens of illness and to assure them of reasonable medical 
eare is another fundamental plank in any wholehearted antidelinquency program. 


(6) Social and welfare services 

Provision for aid to the needy, for child guidance facilities, for mental health 
services, and for programs to meet the wide variety of specialized welfare prob- 
lems of the community must be developed and accorded widespread and generous 
support, for they are invaluable tools in establishing the community atmosphere 
in which delinquency cannot flourish. The A. F. of L. has consistently promoted 
active participation by its local bodies and by civic organizations in sustaining 
and broadening highly desirable community welfare programs. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It must be emphasized repeatedly that the need for improved living conditions 
and for an improved environment for our youth is the hard core of the delin- 
quency problem. The welfare of our younger generation is inextricably inter- 
woven with that of the adult population. The advancement of living standards 
of the community as a whole is required to advance the welfare of our youth. 

This is admittedly a tall order, but the subcommittee can make an invaluable 
contribution to meaningful action by impressing the public and Congress with 
its critical significance. 

The Nation must be alerted to the point where it will more strongly demand 
the elimination of those social evils on which delinquency thrives. Awakened 
community concern must be converted into effective preventive and remedial 
action by civie organizations. We wish to note specifically the formation of a 
new National Citizens Committee to Curb Juvenile Denlinquency as a notable 
and heartening step in this direction. We suggest that for maximum effective- 
ness the commitee should work to strengthen existing agencies, both private and 
governmental, now operating in this field. 

But the needs are so great and the improvement of enviromental conditions 
which spawn delinquency is so broad a task, that our Government must assume 
primary and direct responsibility. The Federal Government should take the 
lead by providing sorely needed stimulus and guidance, as well as financial 
aid to State and municipal governments. Through this subcommitee, the Con- 
gress must recognize the urgent need for improved family and community living 
conditions and set in motion the governmental steps which will make a compre- 
oe and constructive preventive program against juvenile delinquency a 
reality. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, the American Federation of Labor is 
vitally concerned with the problem of employment opportunities for 
the young people of America. We are glad to appear here today to 
present our views on this timely topic. 

The process of getting a job is a most important aspect of “growing 
up.” It comes at a period of time when the young person is anxious 
to demonstrate his independence from his family and when he is eager 
to show that he can handle responsibilities of an adult. The pres- 
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sures of family, friends, and school all have an influence on the in- 
dividual’s decision to seek employment. 

Under such circumstances, it is important that the young person 
actually have a real opportunity to obtain employment if he so de- 
sires. Our economy should be operating at such a level that job 
openings are provided for young people who are anxious to work. 

We must always remember, however, that in assessing the require- 
ments for maturity this Nation has always placed education above 
employment opportunities. It is more important, we believe, that a 
young person receive all the education to which he is fully entitled and 
for which he has the capacity, than it is for him to obtain employ- 
ment at an early age. Even though he may prefer employment, the 
education which he will receive will in the long run make possible a 
higher paid job and one that will contribute more to society. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


The problem of job opportunities for young people is a timely one 
because during the past few years it seemingly has become more difli- 
cult for a youngster of 16 or 17 to obtain employment. The basic fig- 
ures on unemployment make this quite clear. 

Between 1952 to 1954 the proportion of youths employed in manu- 
facturing industries declined 5 percent—from 15 to 10 percent, al- 
though the proportion in many other industries remained constant. 
During 1954 the number of employment certificates issued to the 16 
and 17 year old group for full-time or part-time work was more than 
20 percent lower than in 1952. Since the beginning of 1955 some indi- 
vidual cities have shown an increase in the number of employment cer- 
tificates issued, but only one of the 13 cities reporting to the Depart- 
ment of Labor has reached the level of 2 years ago. 

A large part of this decline has simply been the reflection of the gen- 
eral economic recession of 1953-54. The decrease in business activity 
has meant that industrial firms are naturally more cautious about add- 
ing workers of any age to their payrolls. We find that as a general 
rule employers have been following the practice of operating their 
established work force longer hours rather than hiring more workers. 

In some cases, young people may have been particularly hardhit. 
With fewer workers quitting their jobs, employers have not had the 
opportunity to hire as many young people to fill vacancies. 

To a large extent, we believe, the problem will right itself if we can 
maintain a high employment economy during the coming years. 

It is significant that the situation appears to be improving at the 
present time. The unemployment figures for April which were re- 
leased last week show that the percentage of unemployment among 
young people 16 to 19 has dropped significantly just during the past 
month. 

Chairman Kerauver. Senator Wiley is acting as chairman. May I 
ask a question at this point ? 

Senator Witry. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. To what do you attribute the change in the 
last month ? 

Mr. Rivey. I think the pickup is noticeable. The spring pickup 
Ithink. I think the uncertainties of the past, good corporation reports, 
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more carloadings, all of that sort of thing I think they are reflecting 
the general picture and people are now regaining their balance. 

Chairman Kxravver. It is my understanding that the general in- 
crease in employment of youth was larger percentagewise than the 
overall increase. Do you have something on that ? 

Mr. Rizey. Do you mean in the last year ? 

Chairman Keravver. In the last few months? 

Mr. Ritry. Well, this is a time when youth comes out of the colleges. 
And also the February class is out now. I would judge that the cream 
of the crop has already been engaged, particularly those who are in 
specialized work, the technical type, the professional and the engineer 
type. 

Chairman Keravuver. Don’t you think over the country, too, that 
there is some increased appreciation on the part of the employers, 
people generally, as to the overall problem of juvenile delinquency and 
also to the desir: ibility of paying a little more attention to the employ- 
ment needs of our young people. 

Mr. Riney. I think that is quite true. I think we are standing a 
little closer together now. We have a feeling of togetherness that I do 
not believe this Nation has had any time in the past. I think we are 
closing ranks all along the line. I think the effects that you see now 
are probably indirectly due to that intangible factor. 

Chairman Keravver. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Nevertheless, it remains at a level of approximately 10 
percent which is far too high to be tolerated. 

Organized labor is very sympathetic to problems of young people. 
Our unions are open to all. No age limit is included in any way to 
restrict membership. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Riley, you know Senator Langer? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, indeed. American Federation of Labor unions 
have been taking a special interest in the needs and problems of young 
people. Our apprenticeship program is particularly designed for 
them, since it provides a means whereby the youngster can learn a 
recognized skilled trade, have the opportunity for profitable earnings 
and obtain well- supervised training. 

Apprenticeship programs have expanded rapidly since the end of 
World War II. However, in many trades they are still below the level 
a for adequate replacement and expansion. Unions are eager 

to fill the vacancies in apprenticeship, but in many areas of the coun- 
try we find that employers have not been at all anxious to expand this 
program. 

Thousands of AFL local unions are working cooperatively with the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and with industrial managements. This 
cooperation has produced tens of thousands of inplant training pro- 
grams. Given adequate resources the Bureau will assist in utilizing 
these training programs to build up our crucial manpower resources 
under conditions fair to employees. But in view of the fact that ap- 
propriations have been reduced repeatedly since 1951, the Bureau’s 
ability to contribute to improvement of industrial skills is curtailed. 
Appropr iations should be restored to the earlier levels, so that recent 
cuts in staff, offices and other facilities can be recovered. 

We believe it would be quite proper for this committee to call atten- 
tion to the need for expanding this important training program. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Organized labor has also taken a great interest in the vocational- 
education programs throughout the country. We have been staunch 
supporters of the Smith- Hughes Act and the George-Barden Act, the 
basic laws on which the entire vocational program rests. We believe 
that Congress has provided inadequate appropriations for these two 
measures, 

Vocational education should provide the background technical skills 
for the young person who will shortly be seeking employment. If 
well- coordinated with community job opportunities, it can be a pri- 
mary aid in the young person’s transition from school to work. At 
present, many of these. programs, hamstrung by lack of funds, cannot 
compete with private industry to obtain the technically skilled teachers 
they need. A recommendation from your committee that these pro- 
grams need strengthening would go a long way to emphasize the nec- 
essity for providing adequate funds. 

The AFL.has taken a direct interest in the vocational-education 
program. We have a special standing committee on this particular 
subject. In addition, we work very closely in the various States to 
make certain that the school administration provide a realistic and 
fully adequate vocational-training program. 

Senator Lancer. What is that committee doing that you have got 
on this subject # 

Mr. Riney. It is made up of the ones that are most qualified to be 
closest to the problems. Our teachers union is taking an important 
part in it. 

Senator Lancer. Who is on that committee / 

Mr. Ritey. I would have to get you the names. I do not have them 
in front of me but I will be very glad to supply the names of our com- 
luittee on education. 

Senator Lancer. What are they actually doing? 

Mr. Ritey. They take a leading part in directing the deliberations 
of our annual convention and apply the proper focus to the problems 
which they think need emphasizing. In turn that is translated into 
convention mandates. And we on the staff pick it up and carry it 
forward from that point. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Wiley and I would be interested, I think. 
Is it a paper committee or actually really doing something ? 

Mr. Ritry. I do not know of a single paper committee in the A. F. 
of L. We do not have time for paper committees. We have a great 
deal of work to do and we think that every committee we have actually 
functions. 

Senator Lancer. How often do they meet? 

Mr. Rirey. I do not know whether there are stated times or not. 
I would say no less than 4 times a year—every 3 months—I would 
say that that is a correct statement. They have to assemble from 

various parts of the country as you would understand. 

In particular, we have helped to develop a special program in Ala- 
bama where trade schools are required by law to operate with the 
advice and counsel of an advisory committee composed of an equal 
number of representatives of organized labor and industry. 

The division of vocational ainaetian in this State in conjunction 
with these advisory committees has worked out three different types 
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of programs to meet the needs of young people. First, an inschool 
program of industrial and liberal-arts training; second, an on-the- 
job work-study program; and third, an out-of-school program of 
advanced technical training for employed workers. These programs 
are staffed by teachers with actual craft as well as academic skills. 


CHILD-LABOR LAWS 


In connection with the problems of youth employment, the question 
of child-labor laws is always raised. There are some who will argue 
that child-labor legislation has acted to prevent young people from 
obtaining employment. 

We do not believe that this is the case. Child-labor laws have be- 
come a basic part of America’s labor legislation. They have developed 
as a result of the shocking conditions under which young people were 
employed up to relatively recent years. Improvements in these con- 
ditions came slowly as the Nation gradually realized that the most 
precious asset which the Nation could give young people.is education, 
not employment. 

Today, the generally recognized standards governing child labor 
prohibit the employment of children below the age of 14; allow 
employment under certain organized labor standards during after- 
school hours for children between the ages of 14 and 16, and allow 
full-time employment above age 16 except in specified hazardous 
industries. 

This permits employment of young people where it advances their 
overall vocational needs while at the same time retaining some con- 
trol of a group of workers who by virtue of their age would be most 
susceptible to exploitative and unwholesome jobs. Such regulation 
is in the interest of the young person and the community as a whole. 
Those who argue against such regulation forget that work per se is 
not the answer to a young person’s future. We believe the standards 
of the child-labor laws are not an obstacle to the wholesome employ- 
ment of any young person who has reached his maximum educational 
attainment. 

A shocking example of the weakening of these standards are the 
child labor amendments passed by the recent session of the Utah Legis- 
lature. Under new provisions, the minimum age for farm labor after 
school is reduced from 14 to 10 years. Ten year olds are also allowed to 
work as caddies, in street trades, and domestic work. In addition, the 
minimum age for work in the canning and processing industries has 
been lowered from 16 to 14. 

CONCLUSION 


Employment opportunities for young people is but one aspect of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. But unemployment and under- 
employment of youth, because it breeds cynicism and discontent in- 
consistent with goods citizenship, may be a contributing factor to 
juvenile delinquency. 

It is our boast that the American standard of living offers unequaled 
opportunities for those with the willingness and desire to work. Ata 
period in our history when our economic policies are a matter of inter- 
national as well as domestic concern it is imperative that this Nation 
justify this promise to your youth by providing the best possible pro- 
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gram of vocational education, apprenticeship, and training oppor- 
tunities. 

Senator Witry. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Lancer. No. 

Senator Witey. I have hurriedly sketched through part of your 
statement that I did not hear you read. The American Federation of 
Labor as you say is concerned with the problem of employment oppor- 
tunities for young people of America. It is the basic purpose of these 
hearings to see if we can find answers to juvenile delinquency. You 
have given us some suggestions. You spoke about what took place in 
Utah. Have you any information as to the result of the changing of 
that law, of the minimum age, what effect it had on youth, whether 
it has kept them from activities which were not too good for them, and 
what not. Have you any information as to the effect of it? 

Mr. Ritxy. Mr. Chairman, that was just taken in the last few weeks 
and I am sure there has not been the time provided there in order to 
get an evaluation of the situation. If your subcommittee is active in 
this field within a few months at such time as we can obtain data and 
submit it for your record you may be assured we will be very happy to 
doit. But the planting season, the cultivation, that sort of thing where 
most of this seems to be opening up and the age is lowered obviously 
has not taken hold to the point where you have any definite perspec- 
tive on it. 

Senator Witry. You said you were putting into operation this sys- 
tem of apprenticeship. Do you want to go into that a little more and 
tell us just what you mean by it? We have known something about its 
operation when it was very detrimental in days back in Britain and 
elsewhere. What have you done now about it? 

Mr. Ruey. It is a living breathing thing now, Mr. Chairman. It is 
a program on which both labor and management cooperate. It is a 
program which brings up into an orderly fashion young people to fill 
the vacancies in skills of one type or another. The program becomes 
more vital as the type of skill becomes heightened. The program right 
now is most essential in defense work. It need not be a man or woman 
necessarily, it could be both who are involved in this program. Man- 
agement sees the value of this thing every bit as much as does the em- 
ployee. To the point that the program is now well established and has 
been for years. The Department of Labor of course is the mentor of 
the program, the one who has the administration of it. I cannot mag- 
nify with the least amount of friction between labor and management 
such as exists in the apprenticeship training program. 

Senator Witry. Well, just how does it work? Let us say a man is 
engaged as a specialist in the automobile business, and I am a young- 
ster of 16 years of age. Do you have to be 16 or what ? 

Mr. Ritzer. They are varied, they are varying ages and there are 
varying times for a man to fill his apprenticeship depending upon the 
intensity of the skill and whatever is involved in it. 

Senator Wizey. Let us say that I want to become an apprentice. 
What do I do? What wages do I collect? Under whose supervision 
am I when I am in the factory and what not? Will you give us the 
details? 

Mr. Ritey. If you are young enough to be called material for that 
program, I would apply to the nearest office of the apprenticeship 
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training program of the Department of Labor and make my wishes 
known. I would look over the list of skills and find what seemed to 
offer the best opportunity and the most durability, that is, even in a 
changing technical world it is necessary. I think for the young man 
to know where he is headed, if he is going into a type of skill which 
might soon be displaced by technology or automation he would like 
to know that as best he could. Then I would say from that point on, 
if I felt that I had an aptitude for the work and there are certain pre- 
liminary tests which develop that, then I would become acquainted 
with my adaptability and from that point I would have to make my 
decision on whether that is the particular type of apprenticeship that 
I cared to try to qualify for. 

Senator Wiry. Do I make the decision or does someone else make it 
for me? 

Mr. Rizr. No, no one else makes it. 

_ Senator Witry. The ones that make the application make the deci- 
sion. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiry. All right. I have decided to go into the apprentice- 
ship of the automobile business, what follows ? 

Mr. Rizey. Then you take your indenture. You start in on the job. 

Senator Wier. Take my indenture—do I have to sign a contract? 

Mr. Rrzy. No; there is nothing formal about it. 

Senator Witry. What do you mean by indenture, then ? 

Mr. Rixy. You start in with the process and you build up to it. 

Senator Wiey. I go right in to the factory under the supervision 
of the chap who is an expert ? 

Mr. Rirey. Yes. There is a certain spacing of apprentices to jour- 
neymen, obviously so that they do not get in each other’s way. And 
in the boss’s way and everybody else. 

Senator Wier. What percentage of pay do I get compared with 
the expert? 

Mr. Rixy. Those are all set by scales. I would be glad to give you 
those on paper, Senator. I did not come prepared to submit them 
to you. I appreciate getting the matter into focus at this point because 
we think it is one of the very essential things. 

I would be glad to give you typical jobs and rates, starting rates, 
and the numbers of years involved in becoming a journeyman. 

Senator Witry. How many apprentices have we got in the United 
States now ? 

Mr. Ritey. I will be glad to furnish that, also. 

(Subsequent to the hearing the following information was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Riley and ordered made a part of the record :) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. James H. Bobo, general counsel.) 


DeEaR Str: I am glad to provide additional information on the several ques- 
tions raised during the hearings on youth employment conducted on May 11 
by the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Senator Wiley was particularly interested in the operation of apprenticeship 
programs. It is estimated by the United States Department of Labor that 
there are now more than 160,000 apprentices formally registered under pro- 
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grams of its Bureau of Apprenticeship. There are probably substantially more 
than 50,000 additional apprentices in formal training not specifically under the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship program. 

In all, there are about 300 different skilled occupations in which apprentices 
are trained. The length of time required to complete apprenticeship necessarily 
varies with the particular occupation, but 3 to 5 years is typical. 

Apprentice wages are set as a percentage of the trained journeyman’s wage, 
with provision for periodic increases, usually at intervals of 6 months, until 
the completion of training when the apprentice reaches the journeyman’s rate. 
The apprentice’s wage averaged over the total period of apprenticeship almost 
always is at least 50 percent of the journeyman’s wage. 

For a detailed explanation of the standards and operation of the overall 
apprenticeship program functioning with the cooperation and aid of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Apprenticeship and the various State apprenticeship agencies, 
I am enclosing the booklet, The National Apprenticeship Program, published by 
the Bureau. 

I am also enclosing as specific guides to the type of apprentice training de- 
veloped by union and management organizations jointly in various trades the 
booklets National Standards for Carpentry Apprenticeship, and National Ap- 
prenticeship and Training Standards for the Electrical Contracting Industry. 
Another booklet, Our Approach to Apprenticeship and Training, prepared by 
the National Joint Apprenticeship and Training Committee for the Electrical 
Industry, reflects the general plans of the electrical contracting industry to meet 
its needs for skilled workers. 

A question was also raised at the hearings as to the so-called school drop- 
outs, the students who do not complete high school. The American Federation 
of Labor does not have a program geared to such youths alone. However, 
most apprenticeship programs do not nrake high school graduation an absolute 
condition for acceptance as an apprentice. The youngster who does not com- 
plete high school can often be drawn into an apprenticeship program. 

More broadly, the A. F. of L. concern over dropouts is reflected in our con- 
tinuing efforts to improve educational facilities so that the number of dropouts 
may be minimized. 

In this connection, the subcommittee also asked about the A. F. of L. educa- 
tion committee. The executive council of the A. F. of L. has a standing com- 
mittee on education, together with an active subcommittee focusing on the 
vital area of vocational education. The most recent report of the committee 
on education, together with resolutions adopted on education programs by the 
1954 convention of the A. F. of L., have been published in a booklet on Labor 
and Education in 1954 which I am also glad to enclose for such use as the 
subcommittee may wish to make. 

I trust that this supplementary material proves helpful. I would, of course, 
appreciate it if you would let me know if I can provide any further information 
of aid to the subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEorRGE D. RILEY, 
Member, National Legislative Committee. 


Senator Witry. Have you any approximation at present ? 

Mr. Rirry. No; I would not know. 

Senator Wirtry. You and I know that the idle brain, the idle body 
is the fellow who generally gets the brain and body to working in 
juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. Rinry. Yes. 

Senator Wirry. So if the American Federation of Labor is fully 
cognizant, I know they are, of that situation, then whatever suggestion 
you have, not simply along that line, labor lines, but any other lines, 
because we are all Americans, trying to find the answer to this very 
serious proposition, which runs into millions of our youth that are 
going haywire in many respects. If you have any other suggestions 
outside of your statement, we would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Ritey. At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I mentioned to Senator 
Kefauver that last year we had submitted a comprehensive statement 
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on the overall problem, not alone youth and employment, and it was 
the closing days of the committee’s sessions, and they were then writ- 
ing the report and unfortunately our script did not get in. I have 
leave to present that during the day for your record informally. I 
appreciate deeply the interest shown in this apprenticeship problem. 
I promise you that you will have a very comprehensive detailed state- 
ment and such statistics as are available as nearly up to date as possible 
to give you a good picture of it. 

Senator Witry. Have you any suggestion in relation to the so- 
called laws that effectively prohibit youth, many youths at times want 
to work but they cannot work because they are not the right age or 
the employment is not just the kind or what not? 

Mr. Ritey. No, nothing beyond what I have stated there. We have 
said that we think education is paramount to a job. 

Senator Winey. I understand that, but many of us got our education 
by working, too. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Wirey. I even washed dishes in the University of Michigan 
for my law work. 

Mr. Ritzer. That is right. 

Senator Witey. And we got to the point, to a large extent, where 
work and education cannot go together. I think that is a faulty 
conclusion. ; 

Mr. Riztey. That is right. 

Senator Winery. I think that Senator Langer’s statement as to 
what your committee has been doing is very pertinent. I think first, 
if your committee has given study to this matter of work in conjunc- 
tion with education, we have got schools in this country, I have 
several in mind, where the kids have to work their way through their 
colleges, and we have places where children are given an opportunity 
to work. I feel in this modern age where we have almost made life 
so easy to the youngster all at once he comes through college and he 
gets right at the heart of things and he has to become cognizant of it. 
That is not treating him right. 

Mr. Rinry. Never had it so good. 

Senator Wirtey. You can educate them to a false notion of the 
meaning of life. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Senator Witey. And to me, that is the fault of our education. I 
would like to know if you have any suggestion as to the faults in our 
education. 

Mr. Riney. Well, now, I have made a memorandum. Iam going to 
present the information in detail on the apprenticeship and on the sub- 
ject that Senator Langer expressed an interest in, on the activity and 
the operation of the educational committee and the accomplishments. 
I will add that. I will be glad to note your further interest in this 
matter, too, Senator. In that way, you will have helped us to make 
a better presentation than we did at the outset because we cannot 
read your minds. You have come through with some very good sug- 
gestions. 

Senator Wirry. The AFL and the CIO are soon going to be one we 
are told. They are going to have by virtue of that act a greater re- 
sponsibility to the Republic. 

Mr. Ritry. Yes. 
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Senator Witrey. And there will be times when the power of that or- 
ganization will be tremendous. Where there is power here, there is 
responsibility. 

1 know of no greater responsibility myself than to try to get the 
youth of our country on the right track. Thank God about only 10 
percent of them get into this route. 90 percent still by virtue of church 
and school and the examples set by individuals are fine, thank God. 
Builders for the future. But 10 percent is a tremendous amount to 
be going haywire, too. 

Mr. Riney. That isa big liability. 

Senator Witry. To me when I see the youth of this country in idle- 
ness, walking the streets of the cities, that we are meeting a challenge 
to our commonsense because we know idleness breeds not only crime 
but everything else. 

Mr. Rutey. To give you an example of what we feel is part of our 

responsibility , in this very room some weeks ago the Internal Security 

Committee held a session and we brought back from Japan our repre- 
sentative in Asia who I suppose is closer to the problem than any other 
white man in Asia right now on narcotics and he has written several 
books on the thing. Devereal. The committee recognized him as an 
authority on that. That is to indicate that we have thrown our pe- 
riphery out as far as possible to learn about these problems, to stave 
them off, to solve them. I am sure that that is one of the things that 
threatens youth as well. I give that only as an illustrtaion of the 
deep-seated responsibility we feel in these matters. 

Senator Witey. Any further questions ? 

Senator Lancer. No. 

Mr. Boro. I have one. Does the AFL have any program designed 
to take care of the so-called school dropout, those that do not finish 
high school for one reason or another, that drop out of school ? 

Mr. Rite. I could not say offhand on that. They only come out 
with the end product in their reports. What their deliberations have 
been and the fields they have covered I do not know. I would like to 
say, I like that question so much I will give you an answer on that. 

Mr. Bono. We find among the school dropouts, and not offering the 
programs where we get the most delinquency, not among those that 
graduate from school, because I think probably the preponderance of 
graduates of schools may find work opportunities. 

Mr. Ritry. No, sir. No question but what that must be a tremen- 


dous problem. I will give the best answer we have on that, too, Mr. 
Bobo. 


Mr. Boro. Thank you. 

Senator Witry. Any further suggestion ? 

Mr. Ritey. I appreciate the indulgence of the committee here. And 
the welcome that you have shown me. 

Senator Wier. We are all in the same boat pulling the oar toward 


the same shore that is to keep the Republic sound and wholesome. 
Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 


Senator Witry. The next witness is Mrs. Alice Shelden. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ALICE SHELDEN, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT 
OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND WORK PERMITS 


Mrs. Suevpen. Mr. Chairman, and Senator Langer, I am Alice 
Shelden, Director of the School Attendance for the District of Colum- 
bia public schools. 

Under the general supervision of the Superintendent of Schools I 
am responsible for the issuance of work permits for part-time and 
full-time employment of minors under 18 years of age. 

Work permits are required for all jobs except those which are 
casual to the home of the employer such as grass-cutting or snow- 
shoveling, errands. 

The purpose of a work permit is to control the age at which the 
child engages in employment and to control his hours of labor and 
safeguard him from nightwork and prohibited occupations. Each 
applicant for a work permit must prove his age by a birth certificate 
and have a promise of a job in writing. In addition the applicant 
under 16 must have a physical examination to determine if he is physi- 
cally able to take the job and the consent of his parents. 

The minimum age for outside school employment is 14 with the 
exemptions for home delivery of newspapers for which age is 10 and 
for the street sales of newspapers for which the age is 12. 

In this city street sales of newspapers are generally confined to 
downtown corners which are controlled by adults and street selling of 
newspapers by young boys is no longer the problem it was before radio 
and television. 

In considering the factor of youth employment opportunities as 
related to juvenile delinquency I would first like to state my complete 
agreement with certain statements in the interim report of this sub- 
committee—report 61 of the 84th Congress, particularly with certain 
recommendations of the National Child Labor Committee reported 
in appendix 16. 

Mr. Bozo. What did the coming of radio and television have to do 
with the street-corner sales ¢ 

Mrs. Suevpen. I feel that you can get your news on the hour every 
hour if you are at home. It is not quite so essential to pick up the news- 
paper as it was formerly. In the early days street selling of news- 
papers was considered an occupation for adults. We have none en- 
gaged in that in the District of Columbia now. 

The desirability of suitable part-time work experience for young 
people is recognized and “for some children such experience may be 
a deterrent to antisocial conduct” it is apparent that this means part- 
time work experience cannot be looked to as a panacea for the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. 

The National Child Labor Committee also stated in regard to the 
withdrawal from school of non-academic-minded or serious behavior 
problem children under 16—that their release from school for employ- 
ment will not prevent delinquency. 





Such children need the guidance and supervision that the school can provide 
but that industry is not prepared to give. 

Our experience in the District of Columbia, supports the statement 
of the National Child Labor Committee—that is, that pupils who are 
not well adjusted in school are usually equally poorly adjusted in in- 
dustry. They take their unsolved problems and “hostile attitudes with 
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them” from the school into the labor market. They drift from job to 
job and their antisocial attitudes and personality problems are fre- 
quently accentuated rather than improved. In this connection the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee recommends that the 16-year mini- 
mum age for full-time employment be adopted in all States and the 
District of Columbia—where children may now leave school for em- 
ployment—full time at 14 or 15 years of age. 

Senator Wirey. Are there any exceptions, aren’t there some folks 
that go to high school here, yes, go to colleges, some of them get in 
under 16, work their w ay through ¢ Is there any exception under this 
law to help them so they could do that ? 


Mrs. Suetpen. Well, they can take outside-of-school employment 
which is what most of them do. 

Senator Winey. Yes; the age limit has nothing to do with that, 
then. That is one of the exceptions. 

Mrs. SHELDEN. That is correct. But in the District they can take 
full-time employment if they wish under 14 if they have ‘completed 
the eighth grade. 

An “analysis of the school attendance laws in States with the so- 
called minimum age of 16 for full-time employment shows that nearly 
every State has a proviso that children under 16 may withdraw from 
school for full-time employment if it is found that they are “unable 
to profit further from school attendance.” This proviso in effect often 
becomes a loophole by which schools get rid of troublesome pupils. 

In the District of Columbia the requirement for withdrawal from 
school before 16 is the completion of the eighth grade. It is the con- 
viction of the school officers of this city that this educational require- 
ment is a sounder administration procedure for the release of pupils 
under 16 than the “unable to profit further” provision in the laws of 
our neighboring States. 

The child who has been able to complete the eighth grade by that 
achievement alone has shown that he has enough stability to conclude 
that much formal education and it is believed that he has a better 
chance for adjustment in the labor market than the child under 16 
who leaves school for other reasons. 

The number of pupils under 16 who have been excused from school 
attendance for full-time employment are relatively few for the post- 
war years and are shown on an attached report. The School At- 
tendance Department would like all these children to remain in school 
and is reluctant to issue a full-time work permit to any child where 
his application for full-time employment seems to stem from “lack 
of interest and inability to keep up with studies” or “teacher-pupil 
friction”—some of the factors mentioned in this committee’s interim 
report. 

When these young people apply for a permit it is assumed that the 
counseling program of the school has done its best to keep them in 
school. In connection with the issuance of the full-time work permit 
a child labor inspector is assigned to investigate the job which the boy 
or girl under 16 proposes to enter. It must be a full-time job, permit- 
ted by law, and not just an excuse to leave school. 

The retention of non-academic- minded children and serious be- 
havior problems who are under 16 is a problem to be remedied by 
more flexible educational programs and vocational guidance and coun- 
seling before these young people enter the labor market—the school’s 
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aim in each case should be to prolong the child’s school career and 
prepare him for successful adjustment to full-time work. 

The same problem applies to the boys and girls of 16 and 17 who 
withdraw from school before the completion of high school. Again 
the emphasis should be on meeting their educational needs within the 
school system in order to keep them in school longer rather than en- 
couraging them into the labor market simply to rid the schools of 
them. These maladjusted young people are the community’s respon- 
sibility and the schools are better able to meet their needs in school 
than to expect industry to absorb them. 

Often they become periodically unemployed “problem employees” 
and too early in life develop a poor work history which continues to 
be a handicap as they grow older. 

At a previous hearing of this committee it was suggested that work 
opportunities for young people are limited by certain legal restric- 
tions which apply to young workers such as the minimum age for 
part-time employment, prohibition of nightwork, and prohibition of 
certain hazardous occupations. It is important to keep in mind that 
the job which is closed to a 14- or 15-year-old boy because of night- 
work prohibition is open to a 16- or 17-year-old boy who possibly 
needs the work more than the younger boy and because of greater 
maturity is better able to cope with the requirements of the job. In 
the same way the job that is closed to a 16- or 17-year-old because it 
is a prohibited occupation or because of night hours, is open to the 
18- or 19-year-old youth who also needs a job. 

Not all age limitations are in the child labor law. Certain ¢ age limi- 
tations exist as bars to some employment opportunities for minors by 
firms whose insurance contracts or bonding contracts limit coverage 
to persons over 16, 18 or 21. For example, several large gas com- 
panies who require bonding of all employees will not employ minors 
under 21 at any time although a small neighborhood gas station op- 
erated by the owner may employ a boy as young as 14 for work out- 
side school hours. These neighborhood employment opportunities 
usually go to the “steady” boys of the areas known to the proprietor 
although i in some instances a customer who is a parent of a boy “who 
needs to be kept out of mischief” may persuade the owner to give his 
boy a chance. Some of these boys make good and some do not. It 
would take a careful analysis of case records to determine to what 
extent these specially created work opportunities contribute to the 
solving of some of the aspects of auvenila delinquency. 

The District of Columbia Child Labor Act in age requirements, 
hours and nightwork prohibitions, and prohibited occupations with 
a few exceptions conforms to the standards recommended by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee and the Bureau of Labor Standards 
of the United States Department of Labor. 

It is my judgment that nothing would be gained in the program 
for combating juvenile delinquency by lowering the protective ‘limi- 
tations of the District of Columbia child labor regulations to permit 
part-time employment at an earlier age than 14 or full-time employ- 
ment earlier than 16, generally, or to permit later hours of night- 
work for various age groups under 18. 
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Senator Witey. I have to leave. If you will pardon me. I would 
like to ask a question. I notice that you are a “Mrs.” You are 
married, I take it? 

Mrs. SHELDEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. Have you any children ? 

Mrs. SHELDEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witey. How many? 

Mrs. SHELDEN. One. 

Senator Witey. How old? 

Mrs. SuHetpen. Nineteen. He works part time. 

Senator Witry. You don’t look it, but now we will go on. 

Mrs. Suetpen. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Witry. This whole thing apparently is set up on the theory 
of the influence of work or lack of work. But you are a school teacher 
and a mother. What is the thing in your judgment that contributes 
most to this delinquency we are talking about ? 

Mrs. SHELDEN. Well, there are so many things, Senator, I mean, 
all of these usual things have been mentioned before this committee 
before. 

Senator Wier. Let us take a few of them and then see what the 
schools are doing to antidote them. That is the thing that we want to 
find out. 

Mrs. SHELDEN. It is a question of how much the schools can do to 
develop character. 

Senator Winey. Yes. 

Mrs. SHELDEN. To instill motivation. 

Senator Witry. Yes. 

Mrs. SHeLDEN. Motivation to be a good student and later to be a 
conscientious employee. Those things are certainly elementary, they 
are elemental parts of character. 

And the development of character I suppose is a very intricate psy- 
chological problem and in my judgment these problems have to be 
met on an individual basis, working with the child. I do not think 
there is any mass proposal that will meet the needs of all children. 
We find many examples of a child who has been a serious delinquent 
who comes in contact with some person who particularly appeals to 
him—sometimes it is the teacher, sometimes it is the counselor, who 
keeps the child—who accepts him even though he is what we call a 
bad actor, because in schools bad actors need the kind of acceptance, 
if they do not get it in the school they never get it anywhere else. 

Senator Witry. Well, I presume if someone starts in this direc- 
tion and they are diverted to go in that direction, they are not going 
that way. 

What is the cause? What is it that causes human beings to be 
diverted from paths of deliquency? Something probably more inter- 
esting, something more challenging, something that appeals more to 
their sense of contributing to society? Maybe the boy all at once has 
gotten hold of an idea that he never had before. I sat yesterday in a 
matter that Knute Rockne said is the thing and he took those boys at 
Notre Dame and made the greatest football players the country has 
ever seen. The idea was one for all and all for one. It seems to me, 
and I am speaking from an experience in the public schools of this 
country where teachers, at least most of them, stand out as women of 
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understanding and devotion to the job, not simply earning a salary 
but devotion to the job, sensing they were handling human clay and 
trying to make it into solid stuff; that is a great job. Every parent 
has got that job. In fact all of us have the job more or less. But 
particularly the schoolteacher. And I have a daughter teaching in 
the schools. In fact, all of my children were teachers. So I know 
something about what it means to have a teacher that feeds inspira- 
tion into you. Or, let us say, a selfless devotion to a cause. Ora love 
of the beautiful. Or a love of one’s country or what not. That is 
not just baloney. That is what men all over have sensed is necessary 
for the youth. This idea of saying whether youth should be 1 day 
under 16 or 1 day over when he goes to work, to me is a lot of tommy- 
rot. I know the purpose of it was to protect against those who want 
to profit by unfair means to use the human being, and we have since 
gone to the other extreme in that direction sometimes because we feel 
that if the boy does not work he is better off than the boy who does 
work. 

I think that is a wrong concept, too. I would like to get the idea of 
some teachers as to their job, how they sense their responsibility, 
because they are molding the men and the women of tomorrow. It is 
just like the parentsare. Itisatremendous job. I know of none great- 
er. If you will excuse me. I will ask Senator Langer to take over. 

Mrs. SHeLpeN. Thank you, Senator. 

Youth employment opportunities as reflected in work-permit issu- 
ance is related to the economic conditions of the country. Jobs for 
young workers boomed during the war years and have declined since 
then. Today there is need for more and better placement services for 
young people and increased educational and vocational guidance pro- 
grams to keep boys and girls in school until they have enough educa- 
tion, training, and maturity to meet employers’ demands in a highly 
competitive labor market. local newspaper writer has summarized 
the picture today: 

But basically the young workers’ best hopes of the future are closely tied in 
with the prosperity of the Nation and an expanding economy that will create 
jobs for everyone. 

In addition, Senator, I have included some statistics on permit issu- 
ing to show the trend in job opportunities which is a part of the 
report. 

Senator Lancer (presiding). It will be made a part of the record. 
Let it be exhibit No. 13. 

(The statistical papers were marked “Exhibit No. 13,” and are as 
follows :) 

ExHIBIT No, 13 


D. or C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE AND WORK PERMITS 


14- and 15-year-old minors leaving school for full-time employment after comple- 
tion of Sth grade 


Year: Total | Year—continued Total 
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Permits issued to 16- and 17-year-old minors 








| ‘Total re- fans 
Year Total issued nee ro 
1953-54__- : peek el SEMAN Be ok 4, 562 2, 309 | 2, 253 
July 1954 through April 1955__..........-.-- in thdoabwdnde 3, 807 2, 432 1, 375 
First permits issued to 16- and 17-year-old minors 
Year: Total issued | Year: Total issued 
Ts Reo siesscseee resets in 6, 999 1000 to 160... 4Acadice 7, 277 
1980 te Peet ....0......0.000 ee TGpk th In eens 7, 628 
Ree Oe See seek 4, 924 FE Ee Re rcde iicenicccccael 5, 632 
SO th Scan toe 4, 795 Zag 08 268 4, 350 
SOUS t6 TOSS. ciicn itis. 3, 627 


14- and 15-year-0ld minors leaving school for full-time employment after 
completion of 8th grade, July 1954-—April 1955 


Industry of employer: Industry of employer : 
Boys: Girls: 

Pai its tein 1 Drugstore____-_ a Cee 1 
Ca er eon Ee 2 ET WE se os ec a oe 
|, ee eres So oe 1 DORMER 255 t 1 
BIN ce es, 1 Insurance company-_-_.-__~ 1 
Washington News__-_-----~ 1 National Geographiec_.._._._. 1 
TT sin ns is sens 1 Doctors Hospital___-----~ 1 
Peepenaree. oo 1 Cae Cin 8 1 
epee arisen 1 Delivatessen—. 35... 2 
i 1 Pings cor ete 1 
Car waah........ sa alitasin ated 1 


Mrs. Suevpen. Thank you. 

Senator Lancer. I was interested in what Senator Wiley had to say 
about the teachers of the country having great responsibility. Do you 
think the teacher’s salaries are high enough in the District 

Mrs. Suevpen. I do not, sir. 

Senator Lancer. How much should they be increased, what percent- 
age in your judgment ? 

Mrs. Suevpen. I could not speak for the superintendent on that. 

Senator Lancer. What is your idea? 

Mrs. SHetpeN. What is my idea? Suppose you ask Dr. Hansen. 

Senator Lancer. I am asking you. I want your idea. 

Mr. Hansen. She should go right ahead and speak her mind on 
this. 

Senator Lancer. Let us know what you think about it. 

Mrs. SHetpeN. On actual amount I think I cannot give you a figure, 
but I do think we should be able to offer attractive enough salaries 
to get people into the teaching profession and that our teachers 
college would not go begging as they are today for candidates for the 
profession. Right now we cannot compete with salaries offered to good 
stenographers. 

Senator Lancer. That is exactly right. How much do you get? 

Mrs. Suetpen. How much do I get ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 
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Mrs. SHetpen. You do not want my friends here to feel sorry for 
me. 

Senator Lancer. I want to know what your salary is. 

Mrs. SHELDEN. My salary ranges slightly over $6,000. 

Senator Lancer. How long have you been teaching ? 

Mrs. Suevpen. I have been in the public-school systems 30 years. 
And I have friends who have to pay a stenographer with high school 
education $100 a week to get a good stenographer in some of our law 
offices. They are getting $5,200 a year. 

Senator Lancer. When she starts out to teach what salary does 
she get the first year in Washington ? 

Mr. Hansen. $3,300. 

Senator Lancer. $3,313. 

Mr. Hansen. $3,313. The beginning salary. 

Senator Lancer. I want the record to show that I pay a stenog- 
rapher who gets out of high school, has had no experience, more money 
than that. 

Mrs. SuHeipen. That is correct. 

Senator Lancer. If you are going to have first-class teachers you 
believe they should be paid sufficient to induce people of high charac- 
ter and good education to enter the profession. 

Mrs. SHetpeNn. That is true, Senator. I think it is a very serious 
need of the District. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know of any profession that is paid less 
than teachers? 

Mrs. SHevpen. I was thinking of it in terms of the comparable 
training that is required. 

A teacher has to have a college education now. Some of the other 
professions, I think I will have to turn to Dr. Hansen for help on that 
question. 

Senator Lancer. Well, we will put him on the stand and let him 
answer. You come forward here, will you? 

Mr. Hansen. I think she can do a better job than I can do. 

Senator Lancer. Sit up beside here. 

Mrs. SHetpen. We do think it would be a major step in meeting the 
problems of juvenile delinquency if we could attract more people to 
the teaching profession. 

Senator Lancer. Give us your idea, Mr. Hansen. State your name, 
please. 


STATEMENT OF CARL HANSEN, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Hansen. I am one of the associates at the moment in charge of 
senior high schools for the District. On the teacher salary situation, 
there is a bill, I think now before Congress or to be presented soon, by 
one of the members of the Congress to increase éilavien I think to 
begin the salary at $3,700 for the new teacher without experience, and 
1 am sorry to say I am not sure I can recall the top level but it is some- 
thing beyond $600. 

Senator Lancer. I am interested in the low level. Not the high 
level. Here is a young lady that has gone through college and spent 
her money to get an education and you get her a job. What does she 
get ? 
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Mr. Hansen. At present she gets $3,313 to start with. 

Senator Lancer. She works 2 years and then what does she get? 
She is a first-class teacher. 

Mr. Hansen. Her salary will go up at the rate of $110 a year. 

Senator Lancer. That is for 9 months, or for a year or what period ? 

Mr. Hansen. For the year an increase of $110 for the year. 

Senator Lancer. You do not teach all year; do you? 

Mr. Hansen. For the 9 months, that is right. 

Senator Lancer. What does she do during the other 3 months? 

Mr. Hansen. Many of them have to find work. Especially men. 
I think that is a factor that ought to be introduced here that many of 
the young men who marry and start raising families have to carry 
part-time jobs in order to enjoy the luxury of teaching, I would put it. 
They just have to go outside to find extra money and many of the 
women teachers have dependents, too, which require them to find ad- 
ditional means of income. 

Senator Lancer. Here is a young lady that has taught 9 months. 
She has received $3,300. She suddenly finds at the end of the school 
year she has not any money nor job for 3 months. Would that mean 
that the savings that she has accumulated during the year would be 
used to keep her alive during the next 3 months ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Who would hire a lady for 3 months? 

Mr. Hansen. Some of them get jobs I imagine in offices. 

Senator Lancer. I do not want imagination; what do they do? 

Mr. Hansen. I do not have the data on that. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know, Mr. Bobo? What do these girls 
do—are they required to go to summer school ? 

Mr. Hansen. Not required in the District of Columbia. Many do 
go to summer school. 

Senator Lancer. That means they pay out more money ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. To adjust themselves, to raise their salary level, do they 
have to go to summer school working on a master’s or doctor’s degree ? 
If they are going to raise their salary level up to the top they have to 
go tosummer schools and get a master’s degree ? 

Mr. Hansen. In order to get the master’s degree rate they must get 
that degree during the summertime, generally, and then they do re- 
ceive in the ultimate or the top level as much as $500 a year additional 
pay for the master’s degree. 

Mr. Bozo. How many summers would it take to get a master’s 
degree ? 

Mr. Hansen. A minimum of four summers. 

Mr. Bozo. So she would have to work for $3,300 plus $110 a year 
raise, and pay out her money to go to summer school, for 4 years, to 
get a master’s degree, before she would be entitled to get the $500 addi- 
tional for the master’s degree? 

Mr. Hansen. Right. 

Mr. Boro. Then it would take another four summers to get a doctor’s 
degree before she could get another equivalent increase other than $110 


a year? 
Mr. Hansen. Something more than four summers for the doctor’s 
degree ; she gets no extra pay for that. 
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Mr. Boro. She pays for her own schooling during the summer? 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. What does it cost her to get the master’s degree ? 

Mr. Hansen. At least $2,000. 

Senator Lancer. Can she deduct that from her income tax? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. A businessman when he comes to Washington 
and gets a suite of rooms down here can take it off the income tax. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Teaching is a business but they cannot deduct it. 

Mr. Hansen. They cannot under present: laws. 

Senator Lancer. Why not, why don’t you folks get the law changed 
so they can deduct it? It is a business expense; is it not? 

Mr. Hansen. There has been some effort to do that; hasn’t there? 

Mrs. SHELDEN. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. What is that? 

Mr. Hansen. There has been effort to do that, that is, on the part 
of NEA or some of the organizations to do that, to get deductions 
for further education. 

Senator Lancer. What effort has been made to do that? 

Mr. Hansen. I do not know specifically. I recall that some of the 
organizations have presented such proposals to Congress or members 
of the committees. 

Senator Lancer. What organizations ? 

Mr. Hansen. The National Education Association I think has been 
involved in that but I have to check that. 

Senator Lanerer. Do you know anything about that, Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Bozo. I haven’t heard of it. So far as I know, no bill has ever 
been introduced. It might have been presented but I would not speak 
as an authority on that because I do not know. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Pepper introduced a bill a few years ago 
that a teacher that went out and paid $200 or $300 to go to summer 
school should have the deduction for that from her income tax. Pep- 
per has been out of the Senate now for some years. Has anything been 
done to follow that up; do you know? 

Mr. Hansen. Not enough, I suggest. Because it certainly is an 
inequity which, when anyone of us, Dr. Bish has done it, I have done 
it—per se, we have spent literally thousands and thousands of dollars 
in order to get an additional preparation for our jobs. All of that 
money, we paid income tax on that income when we received one high 
enough to pay a tax on it. 

Senator Lancer. Haven’t you got a lobby here? 

Mr. Hansen. I suspect that the NEA has, they are our chief lobby 
on matters of this kind. That is the national level organization which 
represents teachers. 

Senator Lancer. Have they or haven’t they got a lobby ? 

Mr. Hansen. They do, Iam pretty sure of it. 

Senator Lancer. Who is head of it ? 

Mr. Hansen. I think they have a registered lobbyist. 

Dr. Bish, do you know ? 

Mr. Cuartes Bisu. I am not sure. I think perhaps it is Dr. Praley, 
I am not certain about that, Senator. 

Senator Lancer. You agree that the amount they pay out for sum- 
ner school or for getting a doctor’s degree should be deducted ? 
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Mr. Bisu. I do, indeed. 

Senator Lancer. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bozo. To get back just one moment, please, Mrs. Shelden, on 
your particular job in the schools. What size of staff do you have for 
issuing these work permits ? 

Mrs. SHELDEN. We have 1 full-time clerk who has assistance from 
another clerk, and then for rush periods, we put in 2 or 3 more. 

Mr. Bono. How are these work permits which you issue, how are 
they issued ? 

Mrs. SHELDEN. On the application of the minor who brings in a 
signed statement from the employer stating what the job is and what 
the hours will be, with his birth certificate, the clerk examines the 
occupation, the notation as to the occupation to see if it is prohibited 
by law, he examines the statement and then the permit is issued. 

Mr. Boro. I think counseling—is any counseling given to the child 
one way or another whether he is particularly fitted for that job? 

Mrs. Suetpen. Not in our office. We have no counseling staff. We 
are always interested in our interviews with people who are withdraw- 
ing from the school in the hope that they will stay and if not, we urge 
them to get into night school and finish high school. 

Mr. Boro. Is there any report from the counselors at the schools, 
the vocational counselors at the school that comes in with the work 
permit ¢ 

Mrs. SHetpen. No; there is not. 

Mr. Boro. Is any investigation made of the employers where this 
young person might be employed as to the type of job other than the 
statement which he submits ? 

Mrs. Suetpen. For persons under 16 who are leaving school for 
full-time employment a child-labor inspector is sent out to inspect the 
place before the permit is issued. If a person is over 16 and 17, there 
are routine inspections for all places where minors may be employed. 

Mr. Boro. But if a 14 or 15-year old dropped out of school, or was 
taking part-time work, there would be a child-labor inspector go by 
there / 

Mrs. Suetpen. Not for the part-time work. Only the full-time 
work. 

Mr. Boso. Is any investigation made of a school background, any 
contact made with the schools for youngsters coming in, that have 
dropped out by your office ? 

Mrs. Suevpen. The child who is leaving under 16 must have eighth- 
grade certification, and that is very carefully checked with our per- 
sonnel and permanent records, to see that the certification is consistent 
with his history. For example, we do not expect a child who is in 
the eighth grade in September and for whom we have an enrollment 
record to come in in February with a statement of completion of 
eighth grade. And once in awhile there seems to be some doubt as to 
just when a person can complete the eighth grade, but we are rather 
rigid about that. Our aim is to see that they complete it, complete 
the eighth grade as required by law. 

Mr. Bozo. Suppose we have a boy, at what age do they complete the 
eighth grade? 

Mrs. Suetpen. About 14. 
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Mr. Boro. Suppose we have a boy, say he is 15 years old and has not 
gotten through the seventh grade, and he drops out of school, there 
is nothing for him to do? 

Mrs. Sueipen. If he is what age? 

Mr. Boso. Fifteen years old and has not completed the seventh 
grade. 

Mrs. Suevpen. He is not permitted to drop out under the compul- 
sory school attendance law in the District. He must stay in school 
until he is 16. And our theory is that the schools can cope better with 
that child than industry. 

Mr. Boro. If he he is not making any progress in the school, will 
you lower the age down, say, having completed the fifth grade by tne 
time he is 15 years of age, would you force him to stay in school with 
the fifth grade level of children until 16? 

Mrs. Suetpen. We have special classes for those children, where 
they are on the program that is designed for them. After all, if 
those children are taught simple reading and arithmetic they are bet- 
ter prepared to get a job later than if they went out too early. We 
feel that is an educational problem. 

Mr. Boso. Is any concerted effort made by your office or is it your 
office’s job to find job opportunities for young people? 

Mrs. Suetpen. No, we do not. If the boy comes in with a job that 
he can get a permit for, we refer him back to the school counselor, to 
the United States Employment Service and the USES office now is 
within walking distance of our office. 

Mr. Bopo. I think that is all. 

Senator Lancer. You have been teaching 30 years? 

Mrs. SHetpen. I do not teach, sir. Iam anadministrator. Lowly 
paid administrator. 

Senator Lancer. You have a lot of friends who are teachers? 

Mrs. SHELDEN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Tell this subcommittee some of the jobs that your 
friends have had during the off 3 months? 

Mrs. SHetpEen. Well, the younger women even take camp counseling 
jobs whenever they can get them. Some people do tutoring. Some 
others take summer teaching jobs that are available to the District 
schools. Some of them go in to private schools and teach during 
the summer. Occasionally they get special work in the department 
stores. Some of our men teachers particularly I think go in for sell- 
ing jobs in the stores. Of course, some of them supplement their earn- 
ings during the winter season, too, by working on Thursday nights 
and Saturdays in the department stores in selling. 

Senator Lancer. They do not take that time off to visit the parents 
of any of those children, do they ? 

Mrs. Suetpen. No, they do not. In general, we feel that it is better 
for the parent to come to the school for conference. 

Senator Lancer. That is when the boy or the girl gets in trouble, 
then you see the parents ? 

Mrs. SHELDEN. We like them to come when not in trouble. 

Senator Lancer. Dothey come? 

Mrs. Suetpen. Yes, I do see them through the PTA. We have close 
contacts with parents. 

Senator Lancer. This PTA, who is the head of it ? 
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Mr. Hansen. Mrs. Strope is head of the District of Columbia 
Congress, which consists of the schools that were formerly labeled 
“white schools,” and Mr. Brooks is president of the Federation of 
the PTA. 

Senator Lancer. You mean nationally ? 

Mr. Hansen. No, this is the local picture we are talking about. 

Senator Lanerer. What about nationally, who is head of it? 

Mr. Hansen. Mrs. Leonard—somebody by the name of Mrs. 
Leonard—she is the head. 

Senator Lancer. They are going to testify ? 

Mr. Boro. Not today but they are testifying later. 

Senator Lancer. Do they have a lobby of any kind ? 

Mr. Hansen. I do not know the answer to that question. 

Senator Lancer. Very strange that the PTA has not done some- 
thing about this income-tax business. 

Mr. Hansen. You dothink they have a paid lobbyist ? 

Mr. Bisu. They have a very active legislative committee which 
presents problems of this sort. 

Senator Lancer. How long have they had this _ legislative 
committee ? 

Mr. Bisu. They have had it as long as I have been in schoolwork. 

Senator Lancer. What have they accomplished ? 

Mr. Bis. I do not know. I am not associated closely with the work 
of the legislative committee. 

Senator Lancer. How long have you been in this business ? 

Mr. Bis. I have been in this 31 years. 

Senator Lancer. You do not know what they have accomplished in 
31 years since you have had that committee ? 

Mr. Bisu. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. Can you name a single thing that this committee 
has accomplished ? 

Mr. Bisu. Legislative committee ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. Bisu. I just have not been in close contact with the committee, 
Senator. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know, Mr. Bobo? 

Mr. Bozo. No, I do not. 

Mr. Hansen. I think that we can say this on behalf of the local 
organizations, that the parents have come into the District commit- 
tees, to testify on behalf of much of the legislation affecting the local 
schools and have had a tremendous influence for good in that contact. 
That is not a paid lobbyist situation. 

It is parents and associations of parents coming up to talk to people 
like you, or members of the House and Senate District committees, 
on the needs of the local district. 

For example, they worked on the subject of the need for special 
teachers for the problem children, and I know they have made many 
calls here on the Hill in behalf of that need. 

Senator Lancer. I have been here 15 years in the Senate and not 
one has ever come to see me. 

Mr. Hansen. That has been a mistake, I think. With your in- 
terest in education and in the schools, you should have been visited 
by people interested in the school problem. 
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The trend is to go to the members of the committees that deal di- 
rectly with budget Matters for the District of Columbia and/or others 
who deal specific cally with legislation affecting the schools. 

Senator Lancer. Give us an example of the specific legislation you 
are talking about, you want a new schoolhouse so maybe they come in 
for that. 

Mr. Hansen. That is a budget situation. Let me give you an illus- 
tration of the need we had for a new building in the Southeast. The 
building is up now, a 30-room elementary school. It was built in time 
primarily because the citizens and parents of that community came 
directly to Members of Congress, people whom they knew personally, 
and members of the committees, to present the need for that particular 
building at a time when that was not included in the budget bill before 
Congress. So there is a specific illustration of how the community 
did that. 

Senator Lancer. Give us some more, aside from getting a new 
schoolhouse. 

Mr. Hansen. All right. There is legislation now before Congress 
dealing with the subject of increasing the fare for children riding to 
and from schools. The present fare is 3 cents. The legislation I think 
is to raise it to 10 cents. 

I cannot pinpoint this with evidence but I am sure that the PTA 
groups have been heard on that subject. I would expect that they 
might have been. 

It is not a controversial issue. I think there is not too much opposi- 
tion to the legislation. But it is the kind of legislation outside of im- 
mediate school needs which organized parents are concerned with, too, 
because it effects children. 

Senator Lancer. Well, now, you have been teaching 30 years. How 
much have you saved ¢ 

Mrs. SHELDEN. Why, Senator? 

Senator Lancer. Have you saved anything out of 30 years of work ? 
I do not mean anything you got from your husband but I mean your- 
self, you have reared this child of yours and you are giving him an 
education, that is true, is it not ? 

Mrs. Suetpen. May I say this. I have earned and paid for two addi- 
tional college degrees since I first took my job at the Board of Educa- 
tion. I got a master’s degree in social work and went through law 
school which was in addition to my bachelor of arts requirement of 
appointment. And Dr. Hansen has given you some idea of the cost of 
graduate study. 

In answer to your question as to what I have saved, Senator, will 
you excuse me. 

Senator Lancer. You do not have to give me the amount. What 
retirement do you get ? 

Mrs. Suevpen. I do not have that. I have not gone into that. It 
is not as liberal of course as the police and firemen. I wish it were. 

Senator Lancer. The police and firemen get more retirement than 
the schoolteacher ¢ 

Mrs. SHELDEN. Much more generous retirement, yes. 

Senator Lancer. Who is here who could tell us about retirement ? 

Mr. Borgo. We do not have anybody on retirement today. 
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Mrs. SuHELDEN. It just nowhere compares with the favorable retire- 
ment that the police and firemen get. 

Senator LANGER. Suppose a tee acher has been te: iching 4 or 5 years 
and suddenly becomes ill. What becomes of that teacher? Is there 
retirement to take care of that teacher / 

Mrs. SHELDEN. Yes, sir; there is, as to how much, I cannot say. 

Mr. Hansen. How many years of teaching did you say she has 
taught—how many ¢ 

Senator Lancer. Suppose she taught 5 years? 

Mr. Hansen. She would not be entitled to retirement. 

Senator Lancer. In other words, the teacher goes along and sud- 
denly becomes a victim of multiple sclerosis, what happens to her? 

Mr. Hansen. She has no retirement with that length of teaching. 
She must have taught 10 years in order to be entitled to disability 
retirement. She does have sick leave which she accumulates. We ail 
do, at the rate of 10 days per year, which can be used for intermittent 
illnesses and which can be ace umulated up to receive 70 or 90 days now. 
She has a leave of 50 days of sick leave after 5 years of teaching. She 
may draw on that and will receive pay for 50 teaching days after her 
illness, but when that is exhausted, she has no longer any income from 
the District schools. She has not earned disability retirement. How- 
ever, when she has taught 15 years, and must retire because of dis- 
ability, then there is a rather generous—I do not know the figures on 
it, but a fairly generous disability clause in the retirement program. 

Senator Lancer. Suppose—Mr. Hansen, what is your job / 

Mr. Hansen. Lam in charge of senior high schools. 

Senator LANGER. Suppose one of your teachers decides to have a 
baby, just what is the procedure there in connection with vacation ¢ 
Is she out on pay or does the pay stop or what is it ? 

Mr. Hansen. She has to go on “maternity leave.” That is the name 
we give to that. That is the kind of leave she’s entitled to use. 

Senator Lancer. All right. How does she accumulate that? 

Mr. Hansen. She does not accumulate that. She has that right the 
moment she needs it, and in fact, she cannot work after the fourth 
month. 

Senator Lancer. You mean she cannot work after the fourth 
month ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. Of pregnancy. 

Senator Lancer. Does her pay keep on ? 

Mr. Hansen. No; the point I am getting to is maternity leave is 
only a right to hold the job. She does not receive compensation of 
any kind while on maternity leave. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know of any other civilized country in this 
world where she does not, where a lady is going to have a baby does 
not get paid / 

Mr. Hansen. I do not know of any school system in the country that 
pays a teacher when she is on maternity leave. 

Senator Lancer. Every civilized country in the world has the pro- 
vision except the U nited States so far as T can find out—they have it 
in Russia, they have it in Japan, in Yugoslavia, country after country. 


I wonder what your PTA has done about that—have they done any- 
thing ? 
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Mr. Hansen. Actually there has been no demand for that kind of 
aid during pregnancy. I suspect, Senator, that it would not get very 
much support. 

Senator Lancer. What do you mean there has not been any demand, 
don’t you suppose the pregnant teachers demand it ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. They certainly need the money. There is no question 
about that. But it would seem a problem that would require certainly 
a lot of discussion and analysis before anyone could decide that when 
an employee goes out on leave, for pregnancy, that she should be paid. 
There has been no one who suggested that idea. I certainly person- 
ally would not want to support that particular principle at that time 
without a lot of study. 

Senator Lancer. Don’t you believe in it? Don’t you think they 
should be paid ? 

Mr. Hansen. Not at this time. 

Senator Lancer. Part of that time? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir; not at thistime. I do not believe so. 

Senator Langer. In other words 

Mr. Hansen. At this time I do not believe in the principle of paying 
for leave for maternity purposes. 

Senator Lancer. I frankly completely disagree with you and most 
respectfully. I have not got a stenographer in my office that I do not 
pay during the time that they are off for pregnancy reasons. I give 
them a month before the baby comes and a month after the baby arrives 
and every single doctor that came before our committee in Civil 
Service testified in favor of full maternity leave during all of that 
time and said should be, they should have 6 months’ pay. 

Mr. Hansen. With pay? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. That is not on account of the teacher or 
on account of the civil services employees. It is on account of the 
baby. And if you are interested, I suggest that you get the report that 
our Civil Service Committee made when I was chairman of that 
committee some 6 or 7 or 8 years ago, presented it to the floor, we 
showed it is done in every civilized country on the face of the globe 
except the United States of America. 

Mr. Hansen. I will certainly do that. 

Senator Lancer. If you cannot find it you let me know and I will 
get the report for you. 

Mr. Hansen. I do want to say this that the teachers are entitled to 
use their accumulated sick leave. 

Senator Lancer. Why should they ? 

Mr. Hansen. A teacher, for example, may have 25 days of leave 
accumulated which she can then use. 

Senator Lancer. Under your theory, if a woman is going to have a 
baby, she should start saving 25 days in 1 year, 2 years, 3 years? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir; she should make plans for it. 

Senator Lancer. And wait 4 or 5 or 6 years and finally she can have 
a baby ; is that the way it operates? 

Mr. Hansen. I am convinced that in that situation it is a family 
responsibility to prepare for it. We have done it—my family did 
it, yours did it. The Government did not step in and subsidize it. 
We have done it as a family responsibility. Have been proud of it. 
That is my position on it. 
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Senator Lancer. Mr. Bobo, have you any questions? 
Mr. Boso. I do not have any further questions. 


The next witness is Mr. Bish and Dr. Hansen. I think you appear 
together. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES BISH, PRINCIPAL, McKINLEY TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL, ACCOMPANIED BY CARL HANSEN 


Senator Lanegr. I hope you will get in the head of the PTA and 
the NEA. 

Mr. Bozo. We have already invited them. 

Senator Lancer. And make an investigation of this maternity leave. 

Mr. Boso. Yes. 


Mr. Bisu. My name is Charles Bish, principal of the McKinley 
High School, District of Columbia. 

The task of bringing together the job opportunities in this com- 
munity and the young “people desiring or needing work is both diffi- 
cult and complex. This group includes pupils leaving school, pupils 
temporarily out of school during vacation periods, and pupils who 
graduate and do not continue their education or enter the armed serv- 
ices. Yet perhaps no other service is more important to the well being 
of the individuals involved nor more significant to the moral health 
of the community. 

This task is complex (1) because job opportunities must. be located 
requiring trained personnel to maintain contact with a very large 
number of probable employers; (2) because the young people them- 
selves must be screened to determine their suitability for the jobs avail- 
able; and, (3) because of the time factor—young people who are idle 
Lecome immersed in a host of problems which both the financial return 
and the discipline of work tends to lessen. 

The role of the school is important. It consists of counseling the 
pupil about job opportunities in terms of his future plans, his abilities 
and aptitudes as indicated by his school achievement record, and the 
nature of the work environment to which he must adjust himself. But 
the very best of schools or school systems recognize some limitations 
inherent in their role in discharging the total responsibility for this 
service. For example (1) it is difficult for the school to maintain a 
complete file of current job outlets; and (2) it is or has been difficult 
to maintain adequate testing in the field of aptitude determination. 
The task then is one which calls for coordination of effort and the 
utilization of assistance from whatever sources the community can 
provide. And there should be no duplication of effort. Only the wel- 
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fare of the individual and the consequent benefit to the community 
should determine the procedure. 
Therefore, in the case of one high school, of the McKinley High 
} School, during the past year, the assistance of the United States Em- 
} ployment Service was sought and was found to be most helpful. 
; Senator Lancer. Whom have you got in here to testify from the 
| USES? 
Mr. Bozo. Mr. Hetzel. 
; Senator Lancer. We want him next after he gets through. 
; Mr. Bis. During the present year the problem of placement has, 


' for our school become somewhat more pressing, or at least the sensi- 
tiveness to the problem seems to have increased. This is because the 
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pattern of sources of information coming to the school has not changed 
in accordance with the needs as they exist in an integrated program. 

Personnel of the USES helped place graduates of the mid-term in 
February. In this instance jobs were found for all graduates who 
desired employment. 

In March of this year a representative of the USES counseled, in 
cooperation with our own counselor placement officer, 82 pupils who 
were interested in employment. As a followup, two members of the 
USES staff interviewed each of these pupils for purpose of registra- 
tion. As the occasion has arisen, pupils in need of work have been 
referred to the USES with very satisfactory results. 

In April of this year two members of the USES visited McKinley 
for the purpose of instructing several members of our staff in the ad- 
1iinistration and interpretation of the newly revised general aptitude 
test battery. We expect this procedure of close cooperation with 
USES will improve the effectiveness of our counseling placement 
service. 

In conclusion, may I suggest, that effecting the transition from 
formal schooling to gainful work is a responsibility which should be 
shared by all agencies within the community who can make a con- 
tribution. The efforts should be coordinated by the school, for that 
is where, for the most part, the individual is at the time his need arises. 
This job is certainly big enough to include all who can help—surely 
it is important enough. 

Senator LANGER. "Thank you. Any questions ? 

Mr. Bozo. Yes. You listed the No. 1 cause of the complexity of the 
task because job opportunities must be located requiring trained per- 
sonnel to maintain contact with very large numbers of probable em- 
ployers. 

Is this handled by McKinley High or handled by the USES? 

Mr. Bisu. By both. Any school that has been in existence for any 
great number of years has established a number of contacts over that 
period of time, so that there results a number of calls from employers. 
But in order to place youngsters with various degrees of ability and 
aptitudes it is necessary to do more than to rely upon calls that might 
come in. It is this service that the USES has to carry on because 
they have people who are out in the field, so to speak, and identify job 
opportunities in that way. 

Senator Lancer. What type of counseling service for vocational 
guidance does McKinley maintain ? 

Mr. Bisu. We have two full-time counselors. 

One of those counselors has the main responsibility for counseling 
with respect to job placement. These people do not teach. It is their 
full-time job. 

Senator Lancer. Part-time jobs for pupils—what effort is made to 
get them into part-time job opportunities ? 

Mr. Bisu. As they request us for part-time job opportunities we 
use our own file and such other opportunities as we know about which 
come from the head of the guidance department. There are two 
heads of the guidance department who coordinate work for the city 
as a eee and there is a person in that department who does field- 
work and identifies job opportunities and we are given information 
from them with which to help students. 
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Senator Lancer. If you have a youngster not doing too well in 
school, probably would not progress much beyond the eighth grade, 
may 

Mr. Bisu. Let me interrupt. The McKinley school starts at the 
10th grade. 

Senator Lancer. At the 10th grade. You have them in the 10th 
grade that are not fitting into the school program too well ? 

Mr. Bisu. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. They become dropouts because of lack of interest. 
What type of counseling is given to those ? 

Mr. Bisu. Very careful counseling. We try not to wait until the 
time when they are ready to drop out. We are actively engaged con- 
tinuously in adjusting the program of youngsters whose ability seems 
not to fit education at that level; of course, there are some; I can give 
you the numbers. This semester there have been seven for whom it 
seemed that we could not find a way to provide further educational 
opportunities; that was a serious educational and attendance problem. 
Kventually, it seemed in their best interest to continue their education 
at work. We use the same methods I have already described. There 
are three sources: USES, the information from the city heads of the 
counseling or guidance department, and our own contacts. 

Senator Lanarr. Would you say in the event a job opportunity 
presented itself to the school and you had one particular boy that 
was not fitting in the school program or maybe was not one of the 
brighter students, would it be the school’s idea to place him in this 
job or to put the best foot forward with their best students 4 

Mr. Bisn. It would certainly be a real temptation to put your best 
foot forward with your best student. Our contacts are a measure of 
community feeling concerning prestige with respect to the school. 
Therefore, we try to place pupils who are graduates and pupils who 
must for one reason or another leave school in jobs where they will 
succeed for to do otherwise, would cause these sources to close up for us. 

And so this gets back to your first question. We need a very large 
number of job “outlets to find a place for the youngster that you are 
speaking of that you have in mind. 

Senator Lancer. Do the District schools have the working pro- 
program 6-3 ¢ 

Mr. Bis. We have a work experience plan and we have the 6-3 
and then we have the cooperative work program. If the youngster 
is in the business education program, he may go out and work in a 
job that corresponds to courses which he is following i in the school. 
If that is the case, then he is excused from school at 1 o'clock or 1:30 
and he gets a certain amount of credit for the work that he is doing 
outside if that corresponds closely with the work that he is pursuing 
in the school which is true in advertising, and in selling and in other 
areas particularly in the business education department. 

Senator Lancer. How many dropouts did the high school have 
last year ¢ 

Mr. Bisu. I do not have last year but I have them for this year. 
Thirty-four up to this time. 

Senator Lancer. Has there been any followup on these dropouts / 

Mr. Bisu. In some cases there is but this again is typical for the 
school to do. By our very structure we are not fieldworking people. 
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That is, we cannot go out too much. Our distributive education 
teacher does. She visits the place of employment where the student 
is working and going to school. In that respect we have an excellent 
followup program. 

Senator Lancer. If the boy is 16 years of age, before he drops out 
of school, does he have any type of counseling given to him or can 
he just drop out of school and that is the end of it? 

Mr. Bisu. No, he has counseling service which is automatic whether 
he drops out or not. We are counseling all of the time. We try to 
avoid the dropout through careful counseling at periodic times all 
along. Then in addition to that, there is supplemental counseling 
given to the counselor who is falling behind with the view to always 
adjusting the program to better fit the individual and his needs. 

Senator Lancer. In McKinley, is that an integrated school? 

Mr. Bisu. It is. 

Senator Lancer. Are there job opportunities plentiful for the col- 
ored as for the white in those schools ? 

Mr. Bisu. I cannot answer that. I wish I knew, All I can say about 
it and I have referred to this fact in the statement, is that having been 
a school that was not integrated for a long period of time, our normal 
sources of job outlets are not adjusted as well as we hope they will be 
to meeting the needs and demands of an integrated student body. 

Senator Lancer. Do they receive the same counseling services? 

Mr. Bisu. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. That is all integrated at present ? 

Mr. Bisu. Yes and it is being integrated more closely with respect 
to the city system. There are 32 percent Negro students in our schools. 

Senator Lancer. Any further questions? 

Thank you. 

Call Mr. George Riley back. 

Mr. Bono. We have a statement from Mr. Hansen who is going to 
appear at this time. 

Senator Lancer. All right. 

Mr. Hansen. Shall I present my statement at this time ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hansen. I certainly appreciate the opportunity of being here 
to talk about this business of dropouts and employment of youth. 

As I understand it, the purpose of this inquiry is to find out to what 
extent the schools of the District of Columbia and the USES cooperate 
in helping the youth of this area to find employment after leaving 
school. A related question undoubtedly is whether there should be an 
increase in the amount of coordination between these two agencies. 

Underlying an analysis of this problem is the assumption that the 
schools are deeply concerned with what happens to students after they 
leave school. There are two reasons for this assumption. First, how 
young people succeed or fail after leaving school is one measure of the 
effectiveness of the school program. Secondly, as a youth serving 
agency, the schools take the view that the welfare and happiness of 
each student are fundamental aims of education and are best assured 
when the student makes a successful transition into adult life. 

With this as a background, two questions come to mind. First, can 
high-school graduates find work if they want it? What happens to 
them after graduation? Secondly, what happens to students who drop 
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out of school before graduation? Are they working? Are they unem- 
ployed and perhaps “unemployable ? What is the extent of this prob- 
lem and how does it bear upon the issue of juvenile delinquency ? 

Fairly complete data are available on the question of what happens 
to the graduates of the District of Columbia public high schools. 

A followup study of the June 1954 graduates of six of the Washing- 
ton high schools indicates that a very few of the students have failed to 
find employment. 

Of the 1,551 graduates of the 6 schools, 1,525 replied to the followup 
questionnaire ; ‘of this number, only 25 are either not employed or not 
going to school. Table I indicates the breakdown of the report show- 
ing the number continuing their education, the number in military 
service, the number employed full time or part time, the number not 
employed or not going to school, and the number married. 

Senator Langer. That will be entered into the record. Let that be 
exhibit No. 14. 


(The table was marked “Exhibit No. 14,” and reads as follows:) 


Followup study of graduates, June 1954, District of Columbia public high schools 














| | 
| | Coolidge 
Wilson | Anacostia} oan | Dunbar | ran | Western | Totals 
June) 
Number graduated... -_..-...-| 393 213 | 143 | 296 356 150 | 1, 551 
Number located................| 390 | 205 | 143 | 285 356 150 1, 529 
Continuing education: | | 
Full-time ; ' 308 | 65 | 64 237 240 99 1,013 
Part-time : : 9 9 10 9 : 37 
Military service. pe 24 | 21 12 | 20 20 11 108 
Employed: | 
Weis. 2 8225 askcs. 47 | 82 | 56 15 87 30 318 
Part-time ‘ 17 1 43 |..-----.--|---..-----]..-------- 31 
Not employed or not going to | | 
school. ; Shae anata Gal 9 2 i ee 1 6 25 
a <= 17 25 10 4 17 85 


Note.—In some cases students are counted more than once. 


Senator Lancer. The employment situation, then, for high school 
graduates in the District would seem to be unusually g good. However, 
the senior high school principals informed me in a meeting on May 
10 that it is ‘becoming increasingly difficult to find employment for 
their graduates as well as for those who are still attending school and 
who want part time or summer work. That this problem is increasing 
suggests that every available facility within and outside the schools 
should be used to help students make the best possible connection with 
jobs after graduation. 

Much more difficult and certainly a field in which little is being 
done by the schools—of course that could be challenged—is the prob- : 
lem of job placement for youth who leave school before graduation. 

Precise information on dropouts is difficult to get, in part because 
of lack of organization for compiling such data. It is known, however, 
that only 50.5 percent of the number of pupils in the 9th gr ade in the 
school year 1947-48 graduated in the spring of 1951. Many of these, 
of course, transferred to other schools. But a large proportion, it 
must be assumed, did not. Undoubtedly, many of these cannot find 


work because their background of antisocial conduct tends to make 
them already unemployable. 
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Here in my opinion in the critical area of need for effort—the need 
for helping students who leave school to find employment. 

Keep in mind that many employers turn to the schools when they 
need people, but that the schools send their best people in response to 
such calls because they are held responsible if the student does not 
work out on the job. 

An entirely new approach must be developed, if the problem youth 
are to be placed in jobs. The schools and other community agencies 
must develop a program which will be based on the principle that 
work can rehabilitate the delinquent and that it may prevent delin- 
quency. 

I suggest that to get at this problem the help of the USES should 
be sought. Further, that the Commissioners’ Youth Council should 
be asked to help develop an organized and systematic program for the 
employment of the school dropouts, with particular reference to these 
young people whom no one normally wants to employ. 

In my opinion, the schools should undertake, at the earliest possible 
moment, a detailed study of this need in close cooperation with the 
USES. 

Senator Lancer. Why has that not been done a long time ago? 

Mr. Hansen. That is a question that I am not able to find a justi- 
fication for. It is a fact that the school policy has been in recent years 
to undertake an independent placement program. Generally speak- 
ing there are some exceptions such as McKinley High School. And 
that there has not been up to this time a consistent program for the 
placing of dropouts. It must be said however, as Dr. Bish has said, 
that many of the schools do attempt to place dropouts in jobs but 
it is not done on an organized basis and we are not using the resources 
of the community as I think they might be used. 

Senator Lancer. What do you do for a boy or girl that wants to 
go to college and has not any money after they graduate / 

Mr. Hansen. You are touching upon one of the critical problems 
there. Too many of the bright youngsters are not able to go to college 
because there are no funds in the family or they must work. I heard a 
figure the other day that is rather startling that only 35 percent of the 
upper 25 percent of the graduating classes of the country ever get into 
college. 

Senator Lancer. Did it ever occur to you that the Government ought 
to set up a fund whereby they can borrow that money ? 

Mr. Hansen. That has occurred to a lot of us that there ought to be 
a scholarship program for the education of the best brains in the coun- 
try as well as perhaps others who may need that for their preparation. 

Senator Lancer. We introduced a bill year after year that has had 
no support from the school people. 

Mr. Hansen. That is a tragedy. 

Senator Lancer. That I know of. 

Mr. Hansen. It should be supported. 

Senator Lancer. I was governor of my State when we provided that 
any child who wanted to go to college after graduating from high 
school could go and borrow the money, at 1 percent interest, pay it back 
any time after graduation. 

It might take 5 or 10 years, sooner or later they would pay it back. 
They borrowed the money and out of all of the money that was bor- 
rowed 96 percent was paid back after graduation. 
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Mr. Hansen. That is a remarkable record. 

Senator Lancer. I find lawyers, I find teachers, agriculture people, 
doctors, that come and tell me because of the fund that they were able 
to get an education. Can you give me any reason why that should not 
be done on a national scale? 

Mr. Hansen. There may be a philosophical reason or economic rea- 
son. There may be reasons which would support a view against that 
but my particular point of view is that it is a national necessity, to get 
these best people into college. We need them for national defense, for 
the technology of our economy, our economic system, and I am sur- 
prised that there has not been support for that particular proposal. 

Senator Lancer. There is not any doubt at all that some young chap 
in high school who is very proficient in engineering, he could get money 
some place to go ahead and might become a first-class engineer. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. Nothing is being done at the present time at all so 
far as you know about that ? 

Mr. Hansen. The only thing that is being done is to get as many 
scholarships as can be found for them, that we can find support for by 
the universities or industry for example. I think the Westinghouse 
people do quite a bit with that. 

Senator Lancer. That would be a very, very 

Mr. Hansen. Just touching the surface. 

Senator Lancer. A very small proportion. 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. One or two or three percent. 

Mr. Hansen. Very small proportion. 

Senator Lancer. You would be in favor, would you, of a fund being 
set up nationally / 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. We sent away three billion five hundred millions 
this year to foreign countries. If we had a few hundred million of 
that it would take care of a large number of students, would if not 4 

Mr. Hansen. It would. 

Senator Lancer. Who could borrow the money to go to college? 

Mr. Hansen. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. Would you advocate that ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. definitely. 

Senator Lancer. Do you know if the PTA has done anything along 
that line ¢ 

Mr. Hansen. That I do not know. I do not know of any action 
that has been taken on a local level in that direction but it is a par- 
ticular need that I am hoping to be able to do some talking about 
myself here in this area. We are getting at something of a curricu- 
lum revision job in our high schools. We are hoping to set up a pro- 
gram for gifted children. One of the related needs is to find the way 
to get those gifted children on into college. When they cannot go to 
college now because of economic limitations. 

Senator Lancer. In 1 year we sent 1,200 high school pupils to col- 
lege in North Dakota out of that fund which would mean on a nation- 
wide scale it would run into hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
hundreds of thousands of children. 

Mr. Hansen. A magnificent idea. 
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Senator Lancer. I suppose you know that Russia does that? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Find a little girl in Russia for example that is 

roficient in music, they send that little girl to the University of 
Moscow and educate her at government expense. 

Mr. Hansen. They are doing that in engineering, I understand. 

Senator Lancer. They are doing it in engineering. If a boy is 
good in medicine, they do it. If a man is a good horse doctor, they 
doit. If he isa good agriculturist, they do it. 

Mr. Hansen. We did something like that during the war, didn’t 
we, Mr. Chairman, with the young men in the armed services who 
were sent to medical schools and to other training institutions, at 
Government expense during that, time of need. The principle has 
already been established in this country for doing that. I cannot 
understand why it cannot be applied to civilian life. 

Senator Lancer. As a matter of fact, we had a revolving—if we 
had a revolving fund, it would not cost the Government anything 
because the experience in North Dakota shows that 96 percent of that 
money is paid back and with the interest rate of 1 percent. It did 
not cost the State of North Dakota a single dime. 

It would not cost—the loss to the Government in your opinion, 
would be very little, right ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. Although I do not know why it would not 
be considered as an outright grant to these people, a scholarship grant 
for further education, not to be paid back, except through increased 
taxes and earnings by that means. 

Senator Lancer. A loan would be better than a grant, would it not ? 

Mr. Hansen. It would be from the economic point of view. 

Senator Lancer. Because it would give certain responsibility. Out 
there we do not even have the father and mother sign the note. The 
young boy 16 or 17 years of age is in and signs the note for the money 
and as I say, the record shows that when they graduate, when they 
get to make money in their profession, they pay it back. 

Mr. Hansen. That is wonderful. 

Senator Lancer. Kind of a moral obligation. 

Mr. Hansen. Excellent. 

Senator Lancer. Any questions ? 

Mr. Boro. Is any effort made by high schools, the high school to find 
job opportunities for these bright youngsters going into college in a 
particular college ? 

Mr. Hansen. When they go into college then the job connections 
have to be made at the college level. Many of them, of course, go out 
of town. I suspect there is very little that can be done at the local 
level for students who are leaving the community. Individual cases 
undoubtedly are to be found where contacts are made with the training 
institution, the school, the college, the university, and students are 
given an opportunity to find part-time help. I suspect that is being 
done on an individual basis throughout the city. 

Mr. Bisu. There are now a number of very effective alumni com- 
mittees in this city. The chairmen of these committees visit us each 
year. We discuss the financial background of able students with these 
men and they not only provide scholarship assistance of various sorts 
but provide summertime employment themselves in order that this 
youngster might stay in school if he is really an able and gifted person. 
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Mr. Hansen. Our schools apparently do a great deal of work in 
finding part-time employment. For example, a principal told me 
yesterday she had found 431 jobs for the students in her school this 
year and incidentally there were 231 wanted jobs that she could not 
get work for ona part-time basis. : 

Senator Lancer. It looks as though somebody is laying down on the 
job when it comes to educating these youngsters. 

Mr. Hansen. That is a broad challenge if you want me to react to 
it. One of the problems in this business, Mr. Chairman, is that there 
is so much to be done in education, with all of the needs that we have, 
and so little to do it with. Just for example, in this problem of read- 
ing, that you are concerned with, in juvenile delinquency, we need 
additional teachers to do remedial work in reading. We have the 
extreme difficulty in getting support for that. That is just one phase 
of our problem. Some of us say sometimes that maybe it would be 
best for the schools to say, “Look, we will try to educate these children 
but the community must do the rest of it. Unless the community is 
willing to give us the funds and the means to do that job, it will not 
be done.” 

We do not have the time and resources to do the job and the staff. 
I do not think you will get anyone before you like Mrs. Shelden or 
Mrs. Percy or Mrs. Alexander who will tell you that they cannot do all 
they could do even in this problem because of lack of staff. Some- 
where the line has to be drawn. 

Senator Lancer. It is an economic problem ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. If those students had a revolving fund available, 
a large number in your opinion would avail themselves of it ? 

Mr. Hansen. In those upper classifications, yes. But the really 
serious problem is the dropout where the youngster leaves school as 
soon as he is 16. Does not even get into senior high school. Many of 
them do not. 

Senator Lancer. A lot of them have to work to support the sisters 
and brothers or the fathers and mothers, is not that true ? 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. Others are on the streets just loafing. 

Senator Lancer. Going back to the revolving fund, we had Indian 
children that have become outstanding. One of the leading doctors 
in the city of Washington is one of those pupils. 

Mr. Hansen. I am quite excited about what you are doing there. 
[ want to get more information on that just for our local situation. 
We cannot do anything locally of course. It does seem to me we have 
to find a way to get the youngers on into college if they have the 
intelligence and the will to get there. 

Senator Lancer. You have some very wealthy people in the city 
of Washington. Have you ever tried to organize a committee of these 
people to set up a revolving fund where these students would get 
a loan? 

Mr. Hansen. The alumni clubs do that to some extent, getting 
money to go for scholarships but nothing has been done on a widely 
organized basis. It seems to me that is an idea that should be looked 
into. 

Senator Lancer. What was your PTA doing? What have they 
done about it? 

Mr. Hansen. I would have to say on that, nothing. 
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oe tomy knowledge. Nothing to my knowledge at all. 

Senator Langer. I tell you I would like to get hold of the national 
president of this PTA. Mr. Bobo, can’t you find out who that person 
is? 

Mr. Boro. We have already invited her to appear. She will not 
appear this week because they are having the national convention. 

Senator Lancer. I want to preside at the time. If you will let me 
know when that witness comes here, I want to be here. 

Mr. Bozo. All right. We are losing both ways on the dropouts— 
we lost because they become delinquents and others we are losing 
because the country does not get the benefit of their productive 

‘apacity. 

Mr. Bisx. That is right. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Certainly a teacher would have an interest in 
these children that drop out. They cannot give them attention if 


they have to work on Thursday and Saturday in order to make a 
living. 


Mr.Bisu. That is right. 

Senator Lancer. We should raise the salary sufficient so they could 
put in their time on Thursday and Saturday. 

Mr. Bisn. Yes. 

Mr. Hansen. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. If we can give $3,500 million to the children over: 
in foreign countries, give them so much money they even refuse to 

Sweden sent back $20 million. They would not take that 

money after we offered that to them. Certainly though, we should 


have enough money to take care of our own children—a few hundred 
million. 


Mr. Hansen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Of course, the education of our Indian children is 
an absolute disgrace to this country. I was down in Arizona last 
week. They have 8,000 children of school age out of school. They 
have not got a schoolhouse for them. Children down there 16 and 17 
years of age that cannot talk English. That is the situation that you 
are face to face with in this country and it is a disgrace. 

That is in one State. Then they wonder about our juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Mr. Hansen. I heard the Assistant Director of Selective Service 
say that since Korea 2 million men have been rejected for educational, 
physical, or mental reasons. Two million have been rejected since 
Korea. That bears upon this problem, does it not ¢ 

The need for giving these young men and women an opportunity 
for full development “physically and mentally and spiritually, too.. 
Because, we lose as a nation if we do not. 

Senator Lancer. Have Mr. Riley back, please. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Riley ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Lancer. I asked him to stay here. I wanted to ask him. 
a few more questions. Thank you gentlemen very much. 

Mr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Mr. Bisu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Lancer. We will call Mr. Hetzel. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED Z. HETZEL, DIRECTOR, USES FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Herzev. Mr. Chairman, my name is Mr. Fred Z. Hetzel. I am 
director of the United States Employment Service for the District of 
Columbia. With your permission I would like to present a prepared 
statement for your consideration. 

The interest of this subcommittee in the counseling, placement and 
testing programs of the Employment Service in the District of Colum- 
bia is deeply appreciated. I am happy to furnish the information 
requested and to point out the areas which, in my opinion, need 
strengthening, particularly in regard to our relationships with the 
schools in the community. 

The first attempt to coordinate the counseling, testing and place- 
ment resources of the USES and the public schools occurred prior to 
World War II from 1935 to 1940. Based on a section of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act which stated that special services to men, women and 
juniors, should be provided by the Employment Service, an experi- 
mental demonstration unit for younger workers was established to 
develop more effective placement me thods, tec hniques, and procedures. 
The unit was also used as a training center for interested Government 
and community officials. Another function was to serve as a test 
development project. All young people, 21 and under, who applied 
to the Employment Service during this period were automatically 
referred to the Junior Counseling Division where their work applica- 
tion was recorded and occupationally classified. Following an apti- 
tude test, a form with the test result recorded was sent to the appro- 
priate school where pertinent information was inserted by the teacher 
or counselor. This form was returned to the Employment Service for 
use in any subsequent referrals. Employment Service counselors 
visited the schools, on a prearranged schedule, to talk with seniors and 
dropouts and urged them to register with the Employment Service. 
This arrangement between the schools and the Employment Service 
was apparently ” mutual benefit but its termination was necessary 
when the Service was taken over by the War Manpower Commission 
during the early anes of World War II. War Manpower based its 
decision on the necessity of channeling all resources toward recruit- 
ment for essential industry. The placement function was retained by 
the schools following the War Manpower Commission action where it 
is or has since remained. During this experimental prewar period a 
community advisory committee, not unlike the present Commissioner's 
Youth Council, composed of representatives of the NYA, YMCA, 
YWCA and other interested agencies was very useful in promoting 
community acceptance. 

The free exchange of pertinent vocational information that occurred 
during the pre-W orld War II period between the staff and employ- 
ment service would seem to have argued well for an expanded program 
following the end of the war. Available records, including newspaper 
files seem to indicate that the public, the schools and the Employment 
Service found the program helpful. 

Senator Lancer. What did you cross out there? 

Mr. Herzev. Well, I crossed out a sentence to the effect we had 
hoped that that kind of program would continue. 

anata Lancer. Why so? 
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Mr. Herzev. I think the implication is very clear. It seemed like 
the sentence was redundant. ‘wad 

I have said that it argued well for continuing and I would stand 
by that statement. I would like to continue. 

From 1946 to the present the Employment Service has made numer- 
ous attempts to arrange a plan with the public schools that would 
achieve better utilization of both agencies’ staff. Early in 1946 a letter 
was sent to the superintendent of schools suggesting such a purpose. 
The offer was not accepted. 

Mr. Bozo. Any reason at that time for the offer not being accepted ? 

Mr. Herze.. I do not recall but I have the correspondence available. 
I would be happy to make it available to you. 

Senator Lancer. Make it a part of the record as exhibit No. 15. 

Mr. Herzex. Yes,sir. I will. 

(The information was marked “Exhibit No. 15.” and reads as 
follows:) 

EXHIBIT No. 15 
APRIL 27, 1955. 
Dr. HosBart M. CorNING, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Franklin Administration Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Dr. CORNING: On several previous occasions I have written you concern- 
ing the desirability of establishing a plan of cooperation between the public 
schools and the USES for the District of Columbia, to provide more adequate 
employment counseling, aptitude testing, and placement service. 

I believe you will find that many of our junior and senior high schools’ princi- 
pals, counselors, and students are of the opinion that recent events have again 
emphasized the necessity of examining the prograin now in effect. Among those 
who have expressed an interest in a more effective program are Mr. Hugh Smith, 
Mr. Lawson Cantrell, Dr. Bish, Dr. Brougher, and Dr. Hanson. 

Your last letter on this subject stated that the school officers were not convinced 
that the proposed services of the USES would add materially to the school pro- 
gram. In the event that conditions may have changed during the interim period 
I would be happy to talk with you or your representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep Z. HETZEL, 
Director, USES for the 
District of Columbia. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1952. 
Mr. FRED Z. HETZEL, 
Director, United States Employment Service for the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. HETZEL: I am sorry that the communications which you addressed to 
this office concerning the desire of the United States Employment Service for the 
District of Columbia to arrange a program of testing and counseling in the public 
high schools of the District of Columbia were not acknowledged. 

I find upon inquiry and I am sure you are equally aware of this, that there 
have been a number of conferences between representatives of your offices and 
school officers concerning this proposed project. I find also that the school 
officers have not been convinced that the proposed services will add materially 
to our own testing and counseling services and it has therefore been decided 
that while we appreciate your willingness to be of service, we shall not take advan- 
tage of your offer at the present time. 

I have learned that your representatives have been particularly pleasant and 
helpful in explaining to us the available services. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hosart M. CorNINe, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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JUNE 19, 1952. 
Dr. Hopart M. CorNING, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Corntne: The USES for the District of Columbia is deeply cognizant 
of its responsibility to provide aptitude testing, employment counseling and place- 
ment service to the youth of our community. Cooperative plans to accomplish 
these aims now exist between the public-school systems and the Employment 
Service in more than 30 States based upon a suggested procedure prepared by 
the United States Office of Education. Locally, some of our public schools, a 
significant number of teachers and large numbers of students have indicated an 
interest or have participated in these services which supplement the guidance 
and placement activities of the school system. 

It is not suggested that the existing placement functions of the public schools 
be altered in any way, but certainly the public school students should have the 
advantages of a formalized procedure to identify their aptitudes and provide basic 
employment counseling prior to their entrance into the labor market. 

A review of the enclosed correspondence will reveal that this Agency has made 
continuous efforts to arrange a program similar to those existing in a great 
majority of the States. In several instances, our correspondence has not been 
asknowledged. Your review of the enclosures, we hope, will facilitate a decision 
on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
FreD Z. HETZEL, 
Director, USES for the District of Columbia. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1946. 
Mr. FRep Z. HETZEL, 
United States Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


Deak Mr. HetrzeL_: This is to advise you that your communication of Sep- 
tember 20, 1946, requesting the cooperation of the school officers in developing a 
plan for the counseling and placement of graduates and students who leave 
school, as well as part-time students from the secondary schools, has been given 
careful consideration by the school officers concerned. 

The copy of a plan now in operation in New York State which accompanied 
your letter has also been given consideration. This plan has also been discussed 
with Mrs. Mildred Percy, head of the Department of Guidance. It is the opinion 
of the Associate Superintendent in charge of the secondary schools, as well as 
Mrs. Percy, that we shall be glad to have the benefits of the USES so far as fur- 
nishing to the counselors in our senior and junior high schools information re- 
lating to job opportunities, employment trends, and wage scales is concerned. 
It is believed, however, that the school officers will be able to handle the place- 
ment of our students for part-time or permanent employment as has been done 
in the past. 

We do not have the facilities available, however, for furnishing records or 
background data to your organization that would be essential if your organiza- 
tion handled the placement of students. The nature of this situation requires 
that the schools perform the function of placement because the students and 
their records are immediately at hand. On the other haud, we believe that the 
secondary-school principals together with the Guidance Department should make 
known to all of the students the scope of the work of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and that these students should be advised that they are free to 
take advantage of the facilities offered by your organization. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Hospart M. Cornino, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1946. 
Dr. H. M. Cornino, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Dr. Corninc: The USES for the District of Columbia is very anxious 
to cooperate with the Board of Education in developing a plan for the counseling 
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and placement of graduates, dropouts and part-time students from the public 
secondary schools. 

In order to secure the best thinking on this subject, I obtained a copy of the 
plan presently in operation in New York State. I am hoping it will serve as 
a discussion outline should you agree with me that immediate steps should be 
taken to coordinate the efforts of our respective agencies into a concrete 
agreement. 

At your earliest convenience, I would welcome the opportunity of talking with 
you concerning the possibility of a plan similar to New York’s being consummated 
for the District of Columbia. 

Very truly yours, 
FreD Z. HETZEL, 
USES Director for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Herzen. Later in 1946 an appropriation from the Community 
Chest was made available to the Council of Social Agencies to probe 
all aspects of vocational adjustment in the Washington area. A com- 
mittee of 35 prominent local citizens, under the direction of Dr. Harry 
Jager of the United States Department of Education, studied in de- 
tail the service rendered by the schools and the employment service 
in various phases of counseling, testing and placement. 

Senator Lancer. Will you suspend? Who is he? Who succeeded 
him ? 

(The information was given that he was dead.) 

Mr. Herzev. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Find out here who his successor is and ask him to 
come in. 

( The audience said “No successor.” ) 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Sievers is going to take the place July 1—he will be 
here tomorrow. 

Senator Lancer. Did Mr. Jager make any report / 

Mr. Herzex. I comment on that report later on. 

Senator Lancer. Can we get the report ? 

Mr. Herzeu. Yes, sir. 

(The report follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
May 31, 1955. 
Mr. JAMES H. Boso, 
General Counsel, Senate Subcommittee T'o 


Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Boso: During my testimony on May 11, you asked for the 1946 
survey entitled, “A Report on Vocational Adjustment,” sponsored by the Com- 
munity Chest, consisting of 110 single-space mimeographed pages. 

The section dealing with USES counseling which I referred to in my testimony 
is enclosed. 

Perhaps if the subcommittee feels it desirable, the entire report could be 
secured from the Community Chest. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED Z. HETZEL, 

Director, USES for the District of Columbia. 


COUNSELING SERVICE 


1. The physical facilities are, on the whole, adequate. There is need in some 
agencies for more space to provide privacy during interviews and in some in- 
stances additional space is needed for testing services. 

2. The personnel seems competent to carry out the objectives of good counseling 
service, but some agencies, particularly the schools, do not have enough per- 
sonnel to do a thorough counseling job. The overload of counselors in the Negro 
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school system has progressed to the point where real counseling is impossible. 
Other agencies have plans to expand their counseling staffs as the workload 
increases, but there is no prospect for sufficient expansion of counseling staff in 
the schools. The majority of persons doing counseling are college trained. In 
those cases where counselors are not college trained, they have some specialized 
training or experience. The personnel standards of counselors in the public 
schools are particularly high, requiring the same preparation as teachers, plus 
specialized training and experience specifically designed to equip them as 
counselors. 

3. The counseling personnel in the District on the whole are well aware of and 
very well trained in the use of modern counseling techniques. The principal 
reliance is on the interview, but in the schools, the interview is restricted because 
ot the load limitations on the counselors. With the exception of the Employment 
Service, the major agencies use tests in counseling. However, tests are only one 
tool in counseling and there is a tendency in some agencies to rely on tests or even 
a single test to the exclusion of other indicators. 

4. The greatest technical deficiency of the counseling services generally is the 
inadequacy of current information on the labor market and employment outlook 
tor the area. Counselors, as well as applicants, feel the lack of this information. 
This point needs no further emphasis here. Suffice it to say that there is no 
more important use of such information than to provide both the counselor and 
the counselee with information on which to base a realistic vocational decision, 
in the absence of such information as may be gleaned from current job oppor- 
tunities as reflected in job orders, newspaper advertising, and the counselor’s own 
evaluation of the employment prospects in the community. It is against this 
background that the individual’s capacities and circumstances are evaluated. 
Decisions arrived at on this basis, while they may be realistic in terms of imme- 
diate placement, are far from offering the applicant the range of choice to which 
gvod counseling would entitle him. 

». Largely, through the instrumentality of the guidance department in the 
public schools, there has been compiled a complete descriptive directory of train- 
ing facilities in the area. Because of lack of funds, this is not available at this 
moment outside of the schools. In addition, many counselors have available 
bulletins of colleges and schools outside the area. The counselee who has deter- 
mined on a vocational objective which requires additional study need never be 
at a loss to know where such training may be obtained. 

6. Counselors are well informed about the collateral services available in the 
District for handling specialized cases and refer counselees freely as their cases 
require. In the absence of clear-cut functional lines and jurisdiction, there is 
a tendency for agencies to duplicate rather than supplement services of one 
another. 

7. As far as public agencies are concerned, there is virtually no counseling 
available for employed persons except insofar as the applicant plans to change 
his job or occupation. Individual employers vary with respect to the importance 
they place on an employee relations program of which counseling is a part. 
Some of them have standardized upgrading programs which they feel take care 
of such problems. Others handle individual cases through their personnel 
departments on specific complaints or problems. Some of the best work of this 
kind is done within those Government agencies which have full-functioning em- 
ployee relations programs for their own employees. 

8. Among the special groups in need of counseling, the most important are vet- 
erans, the handicapped, Negroes, and youth. Of these, the veterans and the 
handicapped are getting the best service through a network of agencies with legal 
obligations to serve them. Though veterans get the most extensive counseling 
service, the multiplicity of agencies serving them must confuse many a veteran. 
However, many of the same limitations that exist with respect to counseling other 
groups limit the proper functioning of the counseling service to them. 

The limitations on the counseling service for Negroes, as a group, are those 
imposed by the community employment practices as well as the inadequate 
staffing of those agencies set up for their exclusive use. Counseling for Negroes 
can be effective only to the extent that employment practices are modified to 
give them a freedom of vocational choice. 

Youth, as a group, presents special problems of vocational counseling because 
they are inexperienced and have not yet become settled in any occupation. It is 
this need to which the extensive counseling services of the public schools are 
addressed. Before the war, similar services were available to out-of-school 
youth through the counseling services of the local employment offices. Once the 
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load of veterans has been absorbed, the Employment Service presumably will 
resume its counseling program for out-of-school youth. Although from the com- 
munity’s point of view this should be conducted in connection with the counsel- 
ing of youth in school, it is clear that no arrangements have been made for col- 
laboration between the two services. 

9. With the exception of the Veterans’ Administration, which has a program 
designed to maintain continuous contact with counselees during their period 
of training, no agency does systematic followup. Not even the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration does any followup after the completion of training. This is one of the 
most glaring weaknesses of the community counseling program. Since there is 
no followup, it is impossible to evaluate any counseling program in terms of its 
effectiveness. Many agencies thus pursue their programs and make changes 
without any accurate knowledge of the extent to which their objectives have 
been achieved. 

Both local offices of the Employment Service maintain employment counseling 
services. The classes of applicants, both veteran and nonveteran, who are 
referred to counseling are well defined according to criteria established by the 
national headquarters of the United States Employment Service. There are 
seven classes which are considered to present prima facie evidence for counseling : 

1. Applicant has had no previous experience, has no vocational choice, and is 
apparently not limited to unskilled occupations. 

2. Applicant with no previous experience, whose vocational choice seems 
questionable. 

3. Experienced applicant who wishes to enter another occupation or who 
cannot be placed at his old occupation. 

4. Applicant desires training and needs assistance in evaluating the need for 
and type of training, or in choosing the field for which to be trained. 

5. Applicant requires the services of another community agency (other than 
training) to increase his employability and either he does not recognize the need 
for these services or the type of service needed or appropriate agency cannot 
be readily ascertained. 

6. Applicant has a problem related to finding or holding a job. 

7. Applicant desires to work in another area and needs assistance in deter- 
mining validity of the move or information on employment opportunities in other 
areas or in industries not found locally. 

An applicant may be diverted from the main stream of placement process at 
any point where it is observed that he falls into one of these classes. This may 
be at point of reception, at point of registration, or at the point of selection and 
referral. Counseling service is available to all such applicants. 

The majority of those now using the counseling service are veterans. This 
is both because so many veterans fall in one of the seven classes enumerated 
above and because of the veterans’ preference policy. 

No tests are given by the Employment Service itself as part of the counseling 
service. Selected veteran applicants may be referred to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for testing and those so referred get their advisement by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The counseling service varies, according to the needs of the applicant and the 
ability of the counselor, from a brief interview directed toward arriving at an 
appropriate occupational classification, to a rather comprehensive plan, includ- 
ing the use of training and other community services, preliminary to placement. 
The latter is relatively rare. In most cases, the counselors try to help the appli- 
cant arrive at some decision as to an immediate course of action, generally in 
the light of the current job opportunities represented by orders on file in the local 
office. Very often counseling is necessary before the applicant can be occupa- 
tionally classified because of unspecialized education, fragmentary experience, 
and uncertain ambitions. 

The emphasis on the immediate placement decisions is partly the result of the 
desires of the applicant—particularly the veteran—to find a job as quickly as 
possible, and partly the result of the lack of specific information on employment 
prospects aside from the orders on hand in the local office. The counselors have 
at their disposal a good deal of labor-market information, but little of it relates to 
the local labor market and none of it is current. At best, it is several months old 
by the time it reaches the counselors and contains little that is specific to local 
industries or occupations. On the other hand, the counselors have comprehensive 
information about community services available outside the Employment Service 
and about training opportunities in the community. 
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The amount and kind of followup varies among counselors and among cases. 
Where the end product of the counseling interview is simply to arrive at a suit- 
able occupational classification and a suitable referral, the followup is limited 
to the normal verification to determine whether or not the referral resulted in a 
placement. Applicants with more elaborate plans are followed up after an in- 
terval of from 2 to 4 weeks, although no systematic procedure was observed for 
assuring this followup. Periodically, the counselors check the file of active appli- 
cants to find those who have been repeatedly referred but not hired, and call in 
such applicants for further counseling. Applicants who after counseling dis- 
appear from the active file, through placement or otherwise, are ordinarily the 
subject of no further followup. 

The counseling service calls on other agencies from time to time for additional 
service to applicants. 

District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service for medical and prosthetic atten- 
tion, 

The Board of Education and local universities and trade schools for additional 
training. 

Social agencies for medical, psychiatric, and social services. 

Veterans’ Administration for tests, advisement, and other services for veterans. 

The ¢ghamber of commerce and board of trade for advice on business and em- 
ployment opportunities. 

There is also cross counseling between the counselors of the Employment 
Service and the employment counselors of the Government agencies and of the 
YMCA and YWCA. 

The counseling service of the Employment Service is “employment counsel- 
ing” rather than “vocational counseling”; that is, it is designed to help the 
applicant arrive at a choice of a job rather than a choice of a vocation. This 
is partly because most of the applicants, particularly veterans, are more imme- 
diately concerned with jobs than with the choice of a vocation, and partly because 
the Employment Service is not equipped at the moment to provide well-rounded 
vocational counseling service. 

For service of this kind the personnel are, on the whole, well selected and, 
although some of them are inexperienced, they are being trained. The best 
of them, typified by one of the selective placement counselors, have longe experi- 
ence and a mature, informed approach, which are essential for an adequate 
counseling job. 

The lack of testing facilities seriously limits the effectiveness of the employ- 
ment counseling program, particularly since many of the counselors as yet lack 
the experience to derive from the interview enough to compensate for the absence 
of the more objective criteria which tests might provide if properly adminis- 
tred and expertly interpreted. 

The effectiveness of the counseling job is further limited by the paucity of 
current detailed information about the labor supply and demand and pros- 
pects for jobs and occupations in the local labor market. Lacking such infor- 
mation, the counselors tend to rely increasingly on the current job orders, sup- 
plemented by such information more or less casually available to them per- 
sonally, to help the applicants in arriving at a decision. 

The approach to counseling and the prescribed techniques, as they have been 
developed by the United States Employment Service and adapted by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Employment Service, are basically sound. The inexperience 
of many of the personnel, the lack of tests, the weakness of occupational infor- 
mation, and the character of the current load all combine to limit the scope and 
quality of the service. 

From observation, it appears that the counselors are giving a useful service 
to the applicants, most of them veterans, but not as useful as it could or should 
be. The counseling service, much more often than not, evolves no plan by which 
the applicant may be guided. Usually, the end result is an occupational classi- 
fication or a decision to seek or accept a specific job. 

There is no systematic followup of the cases of individual applicants. Some 
applicants are followed up in 2 or 4 weeks and most not at all. It would seem 
that the same problems which determined in the first instance that an appli- 
cant should be referred for counseling service would require that the appli- 
cant be followed up. However, when the service results in an immediate refer- 
ral the verification of the placement is considered a substitute for followup. 

There is no working relationship with the counseling service of the Board 
of Education. The extensive records accumulated by the counselors of the 
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school system are not available to the counselors in the Employment Service. 
There is no attempt at continuity of service for young people as they leave 
school to enter the labor market. There is no recognized division of function 
- between the counseling in the school and counseling in the Employment 
Service. 

Since this report was prepared, the District of Columbia Employment Service 
has approached the Board of Education with a proposal to initiate joint action. 
The proposal has been declined by the Superintendent of Schools on the grounds 
they have their own placement service and are unable to make available infor- 
mation to the Employment Service. 

Mr. Herze.. The committee report commented on the lack of a 
working relationship between the schools and the Employment Serv- 
ice. The report stated : 

There is no recognized division of function between the counseling in the 
schools and the counseling in the Employment Service. 

The report further commented that the Employment Service had 
approached the Board of Education with a proposal to initiate joint 
action. .A footnote in the survey said that the Superintendent of 
Schools had declined the Employment Service proposal on the grounds 
that the schools— 
have their own placement service and are unable to make available information 
to the Employment Service. 

During the interim period between 1946 and 1952 attempts were 
made by “the National Vocational Guidance Association and other in- 
terested groups to arrange a cooperative program similar to those In 
other States. These efforts also failed. 

In 1947 the general aptitude test battery was introduced into local 
employment service operations. Standard proficiency tests for stenog- 

raphers, typists, and clerical occupations were installed. The general 
aptitude test battery was developed partially for the vocational guid- 
ance of youth and is a valuable tool for those persons having voca- 
tional guidance responsibilities. The period from 1947 to the present 
has been one of constant progress in this important field. 

During the year 1949 the Service directed its efforts to planning a 
program with the parochial schools. With the support and approval 
of Msgr. John Spence, director of education, arrangements were made 
with St. Patrick’s, Immaculate Conception, St. Dominic’s, St. Paul’s, 
Sacred Heart, and St. Anthony’s to register their seniors and dropouts. 
In several instances, entire classes were given the Employment Service 
general aptitude test battery. The pupils were registered for work, 
some at the schools and others in the Employment Service offices. 
Many speeches were made by Employment Service staff at various 
“career” day meetings held at the parochial schools. 

From 1950 to 1952 this program with the parochial schools continued 
with many of their pupils being referred for testing, counseling, and 
placement. In 1952 amore intensive program was inaugurated. Em- 
ployment Service staff visited many of the parochial schools and again 
described the USES services in detail. This resulted in the program 
being accelerated to a marked extent. 

In February of this year invitations were sent to all of the newly 
constructed parochial high schools offering further employment coun- 
seling, aptitude testing, and placement service that had already been 
provided the other parochial schools. We hope to strengthen this 
service if our resources expand. 
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In 1950 the National representatives of the USES and the United 
States Office of Education met to suggest methods of insuring more 
extensive vocational service and a smoother transition from school to 
work for secondary school pupils on a nationwide basis. Suggested 
methods to implement the school and employment service program on 
the local level were agreed upon. The suggestions were transmitted 
on October 10, 1950, to State supervisors of occupational information 
and guidance services by the United States Office of Education and 
simultaneously to State employment agencies by the USES of the De- 
partment of Labor. Incidentally, the chairman of this conference was 
the same Dr. Harry Jager who chaired the Washington survey in 
1946. 

The USES was very much in accord with the proposals of Dr. 
Jager’s group and again a letter was forwarded to the Superintendent 
of Schools offering to negotiate a plan based on the national recom- 
mendations. The reply from the schools was to the effect that the 
proposed Employment Service suggestions would not materially add 
to the existing school counseling, testing, and placement activities. 

There I crossed out something which I do not know what it is. I 
will make it available to you. It was something that did not appear 
to add to the rest of the paragraph. 

Senator Lancer. You must have thought it was material before 
you crossed it out. 

Mr. Herzeu. I did, sir. 

Senator Lancer. I am surely curious to know what it was. 
| Laughter. | 

Mr. Herzev. Well, I think I can guess, I go on to say: 

There have been many instances when public school counselors and principals 
refer pupils to us for testing, counseling, and placement assistance. 

I think the first was to the effect that not all of the schools, most 
of the schools do not but some do. Iam sure that was the content if not 
the exact wording. 

This is especially true of dropouts. 

We have tried especially hard in cooperation with many commu- 
nity agencies, to be helpful to those young people who have left school 
for economic or social reasons. Many of these students simply lack 
interest in school work and are not capable according to their instruc- 
tors of absorbing more knowledge. Recent examples of the assistance 
given to delinquent youngsters from the National Training School 
follow: 

Student A. 18 years of age, was eligible for parole. He had stolen 
an automobile. He had a sixth grade education with no desire for 
further formal training. Our placement interviewer felt this young- 
ster needed strict supervision, a little sympathy, and an opportunity 
to do a good day’s work. After making the boy more presentable with 
some of her husband’s clothes, 40 contacts were made with local em- 
ployers. Each time the complete story was presented. Finally a tem- 
porary job was obtained with a large soap manufacturer. Then a 
better paying position was solicited with a large catering firm. Today 
student A is happy making a comfortable living as a restaurant 
oa The employer is pleased with his prospects for advance- 
ment. 

Student B had more to offer a competitive labor market. He, too, 
was 18 and a parolee. He had completed 2 years of high school and 
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at that point had stolen a car. He took a course in IBM operation. 
Our placement interviewer was able to locate an IBM operator's job 
for him at $48 per week. He has since been raised to $55 and has been 
promised $60 in June if he continues to improve. Here, too, the em- 
ployer, a communications company, was advised of all the facts. They 
value student B’s services and predict a bright future. Some 17 con- 
tacts were made by our interviewer before these openings were located. 

Student C was only 17 and his case did not turn out so happily. Our 
placement interviewer found a $50 a week position for ie with a 
dental laboratory. The third day he did not show up for work and was 
fired. Another job was found ates he had told us he had overslept on 
the first job. After 2 months on the second job he simply disappeared. 
Two weeks later he came back again but offered no explanation. He 
had spent the previous night at the Gospel Mission. Despite a nice 
personality meh a good appearance he just was not ready for employ- 
ment. 

These three instances demonstrate several points. To find suitable 
work opportunities for young people without specific training is much 
like selling insurance. Many calls must be made to prospective em- 
ployers. A careful presentation must be made to each prospect. Best 
results are obtained from those employers known to be active in 
community work, especially with youth organizations. Perhaps the 
least fruitful place to find a job is with an employer who must have 
his employees bonded. The employer just isn’t willing to take a chance 
on untried help. Skilled employment specialists are required to deter- 
mine if a youngster is ready for employment. Age, appearance, per- 
sonality need, are all secondary to whether the young man has a sense 
of responsibility and is mentally equipped to discharge the work 
assignment. 

The professional staff of the Commissioner’s Youth Council and the 


Employment Service are planning a more effective placement testing 


and counseling service for young applicants. Joint meetings in Janu- 
ary, February, and March defined areas of responsibility. It was 
agreed that Employment Service resources should be concentrated on 


applicants over 16 years of age. Applicants under 16 were to register 


with the neighborhood center for employment opportunities. The 
public schools were represented at these conferences by counselors from 
several schools. These meetings covered many aspects of the employ- 
ment problems facing young people but perhaps the most important 
from the service viewpoint was the apparent feeling of the conferees 
that the program now in effect in practically all the States should be 
adopted to the fullest extent possible in the District. 

It was recognized that the limited number of counselors in the 
schools and the Employment Service would preclude any possibility 
of doing a full-scale job but it was felt that better utilization of staff 
could be achieved. On one occasion the entire counseling and testing 
staff of the Employment Service met with the staff of the Commis- 
sioners’ Youth Council to exchange experiences. 

Senator Lancer. Have you got a record on what happened ? 

Mr. Herzeu. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Who is in charge of that ? 

Mr. Herzet. In the Employment Service ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 


Mr. Herzev. Mr. Odell who testified before your committee some- 


time ago. 
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Mr. Boro. He testified on April 20. 

Senator Lancer. Make a full and complete record, did he ? 

Mr. Boro. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Did you have Jim Bennett testify before us? 

Mr. Bono. Yes. We had him on two occasions, not on this particu- 
lar problem. 

Senator Lancer. What does he say about giving jobs to these boys? 

Mr. Boro. They are all very much in favor of more employment 
counseling and finding jobs for them. Mr. Shaw, who is on the Com- 
missioners’ Youth Council, also testified. 

I think that is one place where we should devote a great deal of our 
efforts in finding jobs for these boys coming out of the training schools. 

At the present time it is a rather difficult assignment. I think only 
probably one or two employers in Washington now—Woodward & 
Lothrop—have a program on that. 

Senator Lancer. Did Mr. Odell take it State by State ? 

Mr. Boro. No; he did not, he took it up with the Employment Serv- 
ice on a national basis—we can get the figures from him on a State-by- 
State basis. 

Senator Lancer. I think we ought to get them. Have him come 
back and bring the record with him. 

Mr. Boro. All right. 

Senator Lancer. If we can get the best law and have it adopted in 
the other States. 

Mr. Boro. He is here today. 

Mr. Herzev. He is here today. 

Senator Lancer. Good. 

Who is Mr. Odell? 


You have got that record have you, Mr. Odell, State by State? 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES ODELL—Resumed 


Mr. Ope. I do not know whether we have it complete, State by 
State. But we do have an inventory of youth placement services 
that was made in the month of November which gives us the fairly 
complete information on the state of the program in various States. 

Senator Lancer. Which State has the best program ? 

Mr. Ope. I think your State has a pretty good program. 

Senator Lancer. Each State has a training school, right ? 

Mr. Opetu. Yes. 

Senator Langer. What is done about those juveniles ? 

Mr. Opeti. We have a recent survey that has been made on that 
and I believe we submitted it for the record concerning the develop- 
ment of the cooperative programs with the training schools in the 
various States. I do not think there are complete programs in every 
State. There is a growing interest in this. What they try to do is 
to arrange and contact the persons getting ready to leave before they 
actually leave the school, and to work up an employment record on 
him which usually includes counseling and testing services and a 
registration for work. And then before he actually becomes avail- 
able for employment they try to develop job opportunities for him, 
in line with his abilities. As Mr. Hetzel points out this is a very in- 
volved process because you have to contact a good number of employ- 
ers before you find one who is willing to accept a person with a train- 
ing-school record. 


Senator Lancer. You do find some employers who are willing to 
take them ? 
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Mr. Opetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. And Bigelow has hired hundreds of them who 
were in penitentiaries and they have been very successful. 

Mr. Ovex. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. That is in St. Paul? 

Mr. OpeLu. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Did Mr. Bennett testify about the school at Engle- 
wood ? 

Mr. Boro. No, no. 

Senator Lancer. They have two or three hundred fine-looking 
young lads there under 17. I wonder if you could find out if these 
boys get jobs. They study radio and a lot of other things down there. 

Mr. Boro. I would suggest that we have Mr. Bennett come back and 
discuss the job opportunities for these people coming out of the Fed- 
eral institutions. Including national training schools. 

Senator Lancer. Have you any recommendations to make for legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Oveti. We have not discussed legislation in the Department 
of Labor on this. We have been working with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons on this problem attempting to develop an overall program 
within the present law. 

Senator Lancer. What is the overall program ? 

Mr. Opry. It is roughly the type of thing I was describing, the 
provision of employment service and their taking the initiative in 
contacting the training institution and attempting to arrange for 
cooperative working relationships which will make it possible ¢ to de- 
velop job opportunities for the young people as they leave the insti- 
tution. 

And we have a letter which is going to all States which spells out in 
detail how those arrangements should be handled. I want to thank 
this committee for giving a little push to getting that particular pro- 
gram out. We have had a general statement in our operating manuals 
for some time but this spells out in much more detail how the two or- 
ganizations can work together. 

Senator Lancer. These Indians coming back are wards of the Gov- 
ernment, what have they done toward helping the Indians? 

Mr. Opexu. In a number of States such as Arizona, New Mexico, and 
the Dakotas the employment service has been quite active in working 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs in developing the same type of pro- 
gram providing for assistance to these Indian schools, in setting up 
their own guidance facilities, and in working with them on trying 
to place the graduates of these schools and also to relocate them wher- 
ever possible and integrate them into the regular work force of the 
country. 

Senator Lancer. What about Alaska ? 

Mr. Opett. I do not know too much about the program in Alaska. 
T had better check that. 

Senator Lancer. How do you account for 8,000 students of school 
age not in school in Arizona ? 

“Mr. Overt. I cannot account for that. I really do not know the 
situation in any detail but I think it is a matter of completely inade- 
quate school data, facilities, and so on, to take care of these kids. 

Senator Lancer. The Indian Bureau has had responsibility for 
these Indians since 1824, which is about 130 years. Yet we find 8,000 
students out of school. Whois to blame for that? 
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Mr. Ovetx. I think you have answered your own question. 

Senator Lancer. I am asking you. I have my own ideas on it. 

Mr. Ope t. I really do not know too much about the situation with 
regard to the dropouts in the Indian schools. 

Senator Lancer. They never went to school. Eight thousand stu- 
dents never stepped inside of a schoolhouse. How do you account for 
that? Here is a child, I met a lot of them 16 years of age that cannot 
talk English. Yet they are wards of the Government. 

Mr. Oveti. Are they at reservations / 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. Chumbris, will you see that they get a copy of those hearings 
we had out in Arizona? 

Mr. Cuumpnris. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. We just came from there last week. 

Mr. Opvetu. I think that the committee has an exhibit which was 
sent in by the director of the Arizona State Employment Bureau, Mr. 
James Rork, which has a specific enclosure with it, describing the pro- 
gram of cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and State offi- 
cials, trying to do something about this program. 

Senator Lancer. We have had 123 to 130 years in which to do it. 
Mr. Opexu. I think progress is being made so far as our service 
concerned. I do not know too much about the educational situation. 
Senator Lancer. Has Mr. Emmons testified here / 

Mr. Boro. Not before this subcommittee. 

Senator Lancer. Get him in here and find out what is being done. 
He is the best Indian Commissioner we have had for a great many 
years. 

Mr. Boro. Very well. 

Senator Lancer. I think it is the job of your organization over 
there to help out on this. 

Mr. Opeti. I think we are trying to do something. I do not think 
it is our job to educate these youngsters. But I think if we had closer 
working relationships with the educational authorities we might be 
able to do more to get these kids into school at an earlier point and 
keeping them there. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed. 

Mr. Opetxt. We are back with Mr. Hetzel. 

Mr. Boro. Are you ready for Mr. Hetzel to go ahead ? 

Mr. Herzex. Shall I go ahead ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mr. Herzext. These comments were heard at one of the meetings 
arranged by the Commissioner’s Youth Council and attended by com- 
munity leaders, employment service and public school staff: 

Counseling gives more meaning to those students going to work. 

Makes school people aware that curricula is too often college-centered. 

Helps interest prospective employers in students. 

ncourages students to start thinking about looking for jobs early in the 
year. 

Senator Lancer. Who is at the head of this Commissioners’ Youth 
Commission ? 

Mr. Herzet. Mr. Hogue is the staff director, sir, and I think Mr. 
G. Howland Shaw. He has been here. 
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Mr. Bozo. Mr. Shaw is working with the committee and has al- 
ready testified before the committee and Mr. Hogue has submitted a 
statement for the committee. 

Senator Lancer. What did they say ? 

Mr. Bozo. Well, Mr. Shaw went into the problem generally in the 
District and I cannot recall his testimony fully right now. Let me 
go into this right here. I was talking with Mr. Chumbris. 

Senator Lancer. What did they do about the Indian children? 

Mr. Boso. Nothing. 

Senator Lancer. Just neglected it. 

Mr. Boso. This is the Commissioners’ Youth Council for Wash- 
ington, D. C., and it would not affect that particular problem. They 
were dealing with District problems. 

Senator Lancer. Very well. 

Mr. Bozo. This is the Commissioners Youth Council of the District. 

Senator Lancer. Who is in charge of it on a national scale? 

Mr. Bozo. The Indian Bureau would be the only one. The De- 
partment of Education would be in charge of the Federal responsibili- 
ties on education. And they are to appear tomorrow. They have a 
representative appearing tomorrow. 

Senator Lancer. What time? 

Mr. Bozo. Beginning at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

Senator Lancer. I will be here at 10. You tell Senator Kefauver 
I will be glad to take over at 10 in the morning. 

Mr. Boso. All right. 

Mr. Herzen (reading) : 

The program encourages young people who were thinking about dropping out 
of school to continue until graduation. 

We feel the need for improving and expanding our services to all 
young people in our city. In most instances, teen-agers do not take 
advantage of the employment counseling, testing, and placement serv- 
ices available to them through the public employment service unless 
there is a prearranged plan with the schools. 

During the past few weeks several of the larger schools, namely Wil- 
son, McKinley, and Jefferson Junior High have indicated a desire to 
utilize the employment service counseling, testing, and placement serv- 
ice. The dropouts of Jefferson Junior High School who have reached 
16 also are being offered special placement assistance. We are very 
hopeful that these instances are an indication that we may be able to 
formulate a planned program to include the entire public-school 
system. 

"We believe that such a program should be community wide. Lack of 
staff would prevent the intensive program that should be developed 
but a cooperative program should include these basic points: 

1. School and employment service staff should confer early in the 
school year to plan a schedule of joint activities. 

2. Early in the fall the employment service should release a list of 
the most common entry jobs for young workers and arrange for the use 
of this material in group meetings with high school seniors who are 
planning to enter the labor market. 

3. Arrangements should be made for careful screening of those 
graduates who will be seeking work after high school in order to deter- 
mine who should be tested and counseled by the Employment Service 
personnel prior to placement. 
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Job placements under 21 years of age 


4. A schedule should be established during the fall and winter 
months for testing, using the USES general aptitude test battery, 
specific aptitude tests for ‘particular occupations, and proficiency tests 
for stenographers and typists. 

5. Following the testing, arrangements should be made for indi- 

vidual employ. ment counseling interviews by employment service 
counselors during the late winter months. 
appraisal of the individual’s interests, abilities, training, w ork experi- 
ence, and physical capacities in order to help each student to arrive at 
a vocational goal consistent with his abilities and interests and the 
» employment opportunities available to him. 
; 6. A registration for work should be completed for each of the stu- 
-_ who want employment service assistance in finding a job. 
; . Before the student becomes available for employment, job oppor- 
¥ tunities should be developed through individual solicitation as well as 
general publicity urging employers to place their orders for graduates 
' with the employment service. 

8. The employment service should conduct followup studies on those 
students who have been counseled and placed. This information 
should be furnished to the schools for use in evaluating curriculum 
» and training programs. 

(The table attached is as follows:) 


Such counseling involves 
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Senator Lancer. Now, Mr. Hetzel, the Government gives out con- 
tracts to these people, totaling billions of dollars; has any attempt been 
made to have these contractors employ some of these students? 
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Mr. Herzen. No, sir. In previous years, on WPA projects, there 
were sections written into the contracts as I recall saying that where 
it was not a union job that the employer should place his orders with 
the public employment service. 

I think that was a requirement. 

Senator Lancer. Let us get hold of these union fellows, Walter 
Reuther testified, or George Meany—have they ? 

Mr. Borgo. Neither one. 

Senator Lancer. Get George Meany and Walter Reuther in here 
and find out about this union business. 

Call your next witness. 

Mr. Boro. Thank you very much, Mr. Hetzel. Mrs. Mildred Percy. 
Codirector, Guidance and Placement, District shools. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MILDRED PERCY, CODIRECTOR, GUIDANCE 
AND PLACEMENT, DISTRICT SCHOOLS, ACCOMPANIED BY MRS. 
THERESA ALEXANDER 


Mr. Boso. Would you like Mrs. Alexander to come up at the same 
time ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes. 

Mrs. Percy. I am in the schools. I am one of the heads of the 
Departments of Guidance and Placement. There are two of us. I 
am one of them. 

Senator Lancer. At that time, you had a lady there in charge of 
this work that testified on the maternal bill that we have been discuss- 
ing here. They endorsed the whole thing wholeheartedly. I will try 
to get hold of that lady’s name. Have you any opinion on it? 

Mrs. Percy. Let me make sure I know what you have asked me. 

Senator Lancer. What about the maternal aid bill ? 

Mrs. Percy. Iam not so sure that I know what you mean. 

Senator Lancer. A person under civil service, if she becomes preg- 
nant and has a baby. 

Mrs. Percy. Yes, maternity leave we refer to it. 

Senator Lancer. Have you any opinion on that? 

Mrs. Percy. Well, I would rather reserve my opinion. To be per- 
fectly frank with you, I have not thought much about it. 

Senator Lancer. You think about it and on that, will you write 
me a letter telling me what your opinion is. 

Mrs, Percy. All right. 

Senator Lancer. I would like to have your opinion on it. Are yon 
married ? 

Mrs. Percy. Iam. 

Senator Lancer. You might make some inquiries in your depart- 
ment over there and make it a kind of joint opinion besides your own. 

Mr. Boso. Would you go ahead with your statement ? 

Mrs. Percy. After a series of conferences with the USES in 194% 
the District of Columbia Board of Education set forth a policy which 
is expressed in its minutes of November 11, 1943. 

(The minutes referred to follow :) 
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Extract From Minutes oF BoArp oF EpucaTION MEETING OF NOVEMBER 17, 19438— 
PLAN OF ORGANIZATION FOR CENTRALIZED PLACEMENT SERvICE FOR STUDENTS 
Wuo WorkK Part TIME, APPROVED 


At the meeting of the Board held November 17, 1943, the Superintendent pre- 
sented a report transmitting a plan of organization for a centralized placement 
service for students who work part time which he received from First Assistant 
Superintendent G. C. Wilkinson and Assistant Superintendent Chester W. Holmes 
with their recommendation for approval. The Superintendent recommended 
the Board’s approval of the plan as outlined by Dr. Wilkinson and Dr. Holmes 
as follows: : 

“It has been considered desirable for several years to have placement offices 
established in Divisions 1-9 and 10-13, under the direction of the Department 
of Guidance and Placement to serve all of the schools in the respective divisions. 
This has become even more important in recent weeks because of the Policies 
for Part Time Employment of School Youth issued jointly by the War Manpower 
Commission, United States Office of Education, and the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. This policy recommends a plan for coop- 
eration between the public schools of the country and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

“After several conferences with representatives of the War Manpower Com- 
mission and representatives of the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, the undersigned officers present the following plan which 
has been agreed on as a basis for cooperation. This plan pertains to the place- 
ment of part-time student workers : 

“1. Two placement offices—one for Division 1-9 and one for Divisions 10-13— 
of the public schools shall be established under the Department of Guidance and 
Placement and shall be responsible for the placement of all part-time student 
workers. 

“2. There shall be close cooperation between the United States Employment 
Service and the schools in matters relating to the selection and placement of 
student workers. 

“3. The United States Employment Service shall furnish labor-market informa- 
tion to the central placement offices, and the schools shall place student workers 
in accordance with war needs only as recommended by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. The schools further agree to check with the Employment Service 
to determine whether adult workers are available before referring student 
workers to employers. 

“To carry out the above plan, it will be necessary, first, to establish two central 
placement offices—one for Divisions 1-9 and one for Divisions 10-13. The offices 
will serve all public schools in the matter of placing part-time student workers, 
and should be located near the downtown section, or at least in the most con- 
venient available school buildings. Second, sufficient staffs to keep the offices open 
full time will be required. The staffs shall be under the direction of the respective 
heads of Departments of Guidance and Placement. It is presumed that one full- 
time clerk and a counselor shall be assigned to each office.” 

Mr. Lee voiced his opposition to the plan on the grounds that the plan, as pro- 
posed, would give the highest authority to the United States Employment Service 
in the matter of placement of pupils. In support of his opposition he called the 
Board’s attention to item 3 in the above plan which says in part that the schools 
shall place student workers in accordance with war needs only as recommended 
by the USES. He pointed out that the word “only” could be construed to mean 
that the schools shall place student workers only as recommended by the USES. 
Mr. Lee stated that under the present arrangement there is a personal contact 
between principals and students and principals are exercising fine judgment and 
maintaining close supervision over the employment of pupils which is at it should 
be. He stated further that he did not feel that it would be proper for the board 
at this time to allow the employment of schoolchildren to be dictated by a central 
bureau. 

The superintendent, in reply to Mr. Lee’s observation, stated that “the very 
concern which Mr. Lee has with respect to our public schools exercising its proper 
prerogatives with respect to this matter, have heen very carefully guarded by the 
school officers. We have had a number of conferences with all persons concerned, 
with representatives of the Employment Service of the Government, and with 
representatives of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, and we 
have deliberated at length upon all phases of this matter. I would like to state 
that even before this proposal came into being we had gone very far through no* 
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only our commercial department of the high schools and junior high schools in 
the matter of work and study cooperation, but also with respect to the Guidance 
and Placement Department of the public schools in its functions pertaining to 
advice to be given to boys and girls for employment out of school. 

“Now the function that the United States Employment Service desires to 
exercise in this activity is simply this—that they feel that it is well to centralize 
this activity more than we have. It has been more or less decentralized in that 
there has been no central office that could guide the whole activity in proper 
channels. We feel that the United States Employment Service need do no more 
than make available the essential positions in the city that are open and for 
which there seems to be a demand for boys and girls; and, to the extent, that 
our central activity can guide these boys and girls into those channels, we should 
do so. Remember that even before these boys and girls come to the central office, 
back in the schools our Guidance and Placement Department has been working on 
the case considerably because it is a work study plan and the school side has 
to be controlled in a proper way. Parents have been consulted and as these boys 
and girls come to the central office, they are all pretty well guided as to what 
they should undertake to do, and, moreover, they should go into industries that 
are of the character that is related to their educational preparation, and if I 
understand this plan, and I think I do, we have safeguarded all factors you have 
brought to our attention.” 

Assistant Superintendent Cantrell stated that the press did publish a plan of 
Mr. Fred Z. Hetzel, Area Director, Office for Emergency Management, War Man- 
power Commission, by which the USES would control the placement of students 
thereby taking it out of the hands of school authorities. Mr. Cantrell stated 
further that it is the job of school authorities to keep children in school, and 
that if the school authorities want to keep the placement of students in their 
hands, the plan now before the Board must be adopted. “This is a means of 
keeping the placement of employment of children with the educational authori- 
ties and not let it get out into the hands of persons who perhaps don’t have the 
interest and welfare of the children at heart.” 

With respect to item 3 referred to by Mr. Lee, Assistant Superintendent Cantrell 
stated that “we agreed to let the jobs considered as essential to the war effort come 
first in order of placement. If they submit a list of say 15 positions that are 
considered essential to the war effort, we will fill those 15 before any others. 
We feel that the winning of the war is of paramount importance.” 

Following a thorough discussion of this plan Mrs. Williams made a motion 
that the plan of organization for centralized placement service for students who 
work part time, be approved with the deletion of the word “only” in item 3 of 
the plan. This motion was seconded by Major Fearing, and carried. 


Mrs. Percy. From time to time there have been conferences between 
the USES and the schools relative to their counseling and testing our 
students and to their placement service. Our students have been in- 
formed of this service and some have availed themselves of it. 

Up to the present the school placement service has been conducted by 
two departments; one in what was formerly called division 1, white 
students and the other in division 2, Negro students. 

The division 1 department which I have been heading, reported the 
following activities for 1953-54: 208 employers gave the department 
3,023 job orders which represented 91 different types of jobs. Many of 
these jobs we were unable to fill because of the lack of qualified stu- 
dents, this applies particularly in the stenographic and typing fields. 

We only had approximately between 1,000 and 1,900 graduates from 
all of the high schools of the white division so that we were not—we 
did not have enough to go around for these jobs anyway. 

In the first semester of 1953-54, 18.1 percent of the secondary schools 
students division 1 were gainfully employed. This was a significant 
drop since 1944-45 when 27.9 percent were working. 

We are experiencing relatively no difficulty in placing full-time stu- 
dents who are trained and who have a skill to sell an employer, but we 
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are having difficulty in finding jobs for others, especially our drop- 
outs and/or pupils who present behavior and related problems. 

A needed service could be performed by the public employment serv- 
ice if it provided assistance in finding jobs for the so-called hard-to- 
place, such as, those who have no skill and no definite job plans. 

Among working relationships which might be established regard- 
ing the employment of youth, are the cooperative development of op- 
portunities for schoolwork programs and summer farmwork; the train- 
ing of the personnel of the two agencies in procedures of common 
interest; the giving of occupational and labor market information to 
counselors and teachers; the making of community surveys to deter- 
mine occupational need and trends; the familiarizing of the public in 
general and service and similar clubs in particular of the need for their 
understanding and cooperation in the matter of providing equipment 
for youth. 

As I see it, these are some of the ways in which the efforts of the two 
agencies could be pooled to improve and promote job opportunities for 
young people. 

Senator Lancer. These counselors have a full-time job or do they 
go out working on Thursday and Saturdays, too, to supplement their 
income ? 

Mrs. Percy. I do not know of any of the counselors who have out- 
side work. 

Senator Lancer. What salaries do they get? 

Mrs. Percy. Well, most of them, they have masters’ degrees, and 
I think—it varies, we have a range you know. They begin at $4,200. 

Senator Lancer. They begin at $4,800 with no experience with a 
master’s degree ? 

Mrs. Percy. And then they go up to—— 

Senator Lancer. $5,200. 

Mrs. Percy. With an increment each year. 

Senator Lancer. Have you any counselors without a master’s 
degree? 

Mrs. Percy. In the high schools they are not permitted to be coun- 
selors without a master’s degree. That is part of the license. We have 
a license for counselors. In the junior high schools we may have 
two or three. I cannot think of any at the moment but they would be 
permitted in our junior high schools, to be in those positions without 
a master’s degree. 

Mr. Bozo. How many counselors do you have? 

Mrs. Percy. Two full-time counselors in each senior high school, 
and now there are in the divisions which I formerly had, but you must 
remember we are in the process of integration. Mrs. Alexander and 
I still have our same titles. We do not know what the new setup will 
be. 

Senator Laneer. Is that right, two counselors? 

Mrs. Percy. Regardless of enrollment and regardless of the type 
of community we serve, we have 2 full-time counselors in the junior 
high schools where we really and truly need more counselors we have 
= 1 full-time counselor. 

nator Lancer. For how many students? 
Mrs. Percy. Regardless of the enrollment. 
Senator Lancer. What is the enrollment? 
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Mrs. Percy. You mean of all of the schools? I do not have that 
before me. 

Mrs. Atexanner. I have it. For Anacostia, the enrollment is 1,277 
Two counselors there. The counselor load would be 636 students per 
counselor. 

Senator Lancer. That counselor would have a hard time talking to 
636 students ? 

Mrs. Atexanper. Yes. Cardoza has 2 counselors and 859 students 
per counselor; Spingarn, 1,500 children with 2 counselors—760 stu- 
dents per counselor; Woodrow Wilson, 579 students per counselor. 

Coolidge, 576; Eastern 424; McKinley, 439; Roosevelt, 427; 
Wesley, 275; this is based on the enrollment of Apr il”. 

Mrs. Percy. 1955. 

Senator Lancer. Just exactly what are the duties of a counselor. 

Mrs. Atexanper. The duties of the counselor are to interview all 
of the students or as many students as they can, to give them vocational 
guidance, educational guidance, personal guidance, and so forth. And 
to do some other duties that the principal asks them to do but there the 
main job is for the interviewing and counseling of the students. 

Senator Langer. If the counselor has 700 to interview 

Mrs. Atexanper. That has to be broken down. The counselor is 
responsible. In former division 2 they were responsible for seeing 
the incoming students, giving them an orientation oan, seeing all 
lith grade students and all 12th grade students before graduation. 
They have career-day programs. They have other programs, college- 
day programs. 

Senator Lancer. When I went to college, we had a counselor, my 
counselor was Max Eastman. He had 18 students. 

Mrs. ALExANpeR. That is wonderful. 

Senator Lancer. Eighteen kept him pretty busy. I am curious to 
know how 1 man could take care of 700. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. We do not. 

Senator Lancer. What do you do? 

Mrs. ALExANDER. We do the best we can. 

Senator Lancer. How many should there be in your opinion ? 

Mrs. ALeExANDER. Nationally there should be 250 students per coun- 
selor. In other words, if we had counselors at Cardoza, we should 
have at Jeast 6 counselors up there. At Wilson with 1,100, we should 
have 4 and 5 counselors. So we are understaffed. We have one place- 
ment counselor for the city. We used to have two. 

Mr. Boro. Isn’t it true that your counselors also are assigned nu- 
merous other jobs by the principals of the various institutions? 

Mrs. ALExanpEr. They call on them for help. 

Mr. Boro. Quite often ? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Percy. At this point I want to say that a great many of these 
recommendations are recommendations that came out of the confer- 
ence with the office of education and the State directors of guidance 
to which Mr. Hetzel referred. 

T will be glad to analyze or answer any questions. 

Senator Lancer. Tom Clark who was Attorney General took a great 
interest in the national training schools for boys. I wonder if you 
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would be willing to contact him and ask him if he would be glad 
to give us a statement. 

Mr. Bozo. I certainly will do it. 

Senator Lancer. It might be well to find out from Francis Biddle 
and other Attorney Generals we have had and the present one what 
is being done with those boys over there. 

Mr. Boro. Very well. May I ask, these recommendations the work- 
ing relationships which might be established, that came out of the con- 
ference with the Department of Education and so forth, when was that 
conference ? 

Mrs. Percy. I think it was 1952. Do you remember, Mr. Odell? 

Mr. Opetu. 1950. 

Mr. Boro. What have the Washington schools done that these rela- 
tionships have been established or have any of them been done in the 
Washington schools ? 

Mrs. Percy. Well, we do get certain information from the USES. 
We get this. Each counselor gets a copy of Labor Market News 
monthly. We get no other information from them that I know of. 
That was one of the things that might be helpful. 

Senator Lancer. Let me see that, please. 

Mr. Boro. Has more information been asked of the USES to im- 
plement the program of the schools ? 

Mrs. Percy. I think the USES offered to furnish the schools as I 
recallthat. Do you recall ? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mrs. Percy. Offered to give us Labor Market Information. That 
will be helpful in our classes and our program. 

We get of course information ourselves from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Occupational Outlook in those particular bureaus. 
At least we have had this much. 

We also tell all of our students about the USES. 

Senator Lancer. Put that in the record as exhibit No. 16. 

(The Labor Market report was marked “Exhibit No. 16,” and is 
as follows :) 

LABOR MARKET NEWS 


(No. 90, April 1955, issued by United States Employment Service for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ) 


March employment up.—Total Washington area employment rose from 606,100 
in February to 612,300 in March. This gain of 6,200 represented the greatest im- 
provement over any 30-day period for 2 years excepting the Christmas seasons 
activity between November and December in 1953 and 1954. The gains were 
very general and included all reporting categories, except interstate railways and 
finance, insurance, and real-estate establishments. 

General improvement.—Significant increases were reported in the larger in- 
dustries. Warmer weather resulted in increased demands for an additional 2,400 
construction workers. Retail trade hired 2,300 more workers to service early 
Easter holiday shoppers. Service establishments increased their work force by 
700 over the 30-day period. The Federal Government, reacting to favorable 
budget consideration by the Congress, employed an additional 900 persons. Fed- 
eral agencies in most cases, have fared well in 1956 appropriation requests. 
Some departments have been given sufficient funds to employ additional workers. 
This sympathetic Congressional reaction has encouraged departments and 
agencies to fill vacancies that might otherwise have remained unfilled. Record- 
breaking tourist trade added strength to practically all of the area’s non-gov- 
ernment activities. The strong trend now underway should be given added 
impetus with congressional approval of a pay increase for post office and classified 
Government employees. 
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This March better than last—Employment totals for March exceeded the 
same month in 1954 by 6,300. Retail trade was down 600 from last year, but 
construction reported a most encouraging gain of 14 percent or 4,700 over the 
same month in 1954, with all indications pointing to another recordbreaking 
summer. The Federal establishments employed 1,200 more this March than last. 
Local government added 900 over last year. The Federal Government is expected 
to remain at a level of between 225,000 to 230,000 while local government is due 
to increase sharply because of the demand for more services in the suburban 
counties. 

Unemployment declines.—During the 30-day period the number of unemployed 
dropped from 33,300 to 29,400. Although seasonal improvement is expected during 
early spring, the decline of 3,900 workers from the jobless rolls was due to a gen- 
eral strengthening of the economy. The improvement from this February to 
March exceeded any similar period since the Korean conflict. The 29,400 un- 
employed this March compared with 34,400 for the same month in 1954. 

New quarters.—The functions of the USES for the District of Columbia and 
the Claims office of the District Unemployment Compensation Board are now 
together in new quarters at 1724 F Street NW. Coordination between the two 
agencies will result in better service to the public. An office for unskilled labor 
is maintained at 505 K Street NW. 

Employment Service offices in Metropolitan Washington: USES for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1724 F Street NW.; Unskilled labor, 505 K Street NW.; 
District 7—7000. 

Virginia State Employment Service: 
Alexandria : 301 King Street, KIng 9—4224. 
Arlington : 2420 Wilson Boulevard, JAckson 77-1145. 
Maryland State Employment Service: 
Silver Spring : 933 Pershing Drive, JUniper 9-1020. 
Hyattsville : 4213 Gallatin Street, UNion 4-2100. 


Mrs. Percy. The students who cannot be placed, that is out of these 
many job orders that we get from employers, and any who could be 
placed through these job orders who prefer to go to the USES, do go. 
We have no record of how many go. But, they are advised of the 
service. We distribute to them the little leaflets which the Service 
puts out regarding their service and the counselors tell us from time 
. time that they send students there whom they cannot find any jobs 

or. 

Mr. Bozo. During the 5-year period up until this effort to cooper- 
ate, what did the Washington schools do on familiarizing of the pub- 
lic in general in particular of the need for their understanding and 
cooperation of the matter providing employment for youth? 

Mrs. Percy. I might say that I personally have gone around and 
talked to service clubs myself, and that has been at their invitation. 

Senator Lancer. Did you ever try to get on the radio? 

Mrs. Percy. On some few occasions. 

Senator Lancer. Aren’t there some radio stations here once a week 
2 minutes, what do you think about that? Would that do any 
good ? 

_ Mrs. Percy. Anything that we can do to disseminate this informa- 
tion to get that to the public would help. 

Senator Lancer. Wouldn’t that be the quickest way ? 

Mrs. Percy. Yes, it would be a good way. 

Mr. Bozo. We will try to see if some radio station will do that. 

: Mrs. Percy. We have talked to some of the women’s service clubs, 
00. 

Senator Lancxr. You keep in touch with Mr. Bobo and see if you 
cannot arrange that 15-minute schedule. It would be a wonderful 
thing if you could get Attorney General Brownell or somebody else 
to go on for 15 or Jim Bennett, to go on for 15 minutes. 
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Mr. Boro. I think we have some outstanding programs coming from 
Kansas 

Senator Lancer. The man that testified, you will remember about 
Pittsburgh, did a remarkable job, spent $280,000 donated by the citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh and they got a long ways in solving that entire 
situation there. 

You would not recognize the city of 10 years ago. Of course, we are 
practically on every day. 

Mrs. Percy. That will be done in cooperation with the USES, 
right ? 

Senator Lancer. Get the head of your USES to go on. I think it 
would be remarkable, a fine thing. 

The radio stations would be glad to do it. 

Mr. Boro. I think so, too. 

Mrs. Percy. I think we do need to do more aptitude testing in our 
schools. We have some good aptitude tests developed in the clerical 
fields and others. The abilities are not too specifically defined. Unless 
an employer is testing for finger dexterity or some specific skill—I 
believe that the testing in the two areas should be conducted by the 
schools. I think it should be our responsibility because we need to 
know that about the children long before they are ready to go out and 
get a job. We need to know that so we can train them in the schools. 
We have been told by the USES, well, you have nothing to lose. It 
does not cost you anything. But, whether it comes out of the USES 
pocketbook or the budget of the schools, it still costs us the same. 
The taxpayer still has to pay for it. I think that the better place to 
use it is in the schools. That is my opinion. Of course we have not 
had the staff that we need, not by a long shot. We do not have any 
clerical help; we are trying to do all of these jobs without one bit of 
clerical help, so we are glad for the USES to do whatever it can. 
But testing should be done in the schools. Of course, when adults come 
out and they need counseling, and the employment agency does not 
know anything about them, then I think of course the tests are indi- 
cated there by all means. But with us who know the children, we have 
given them tests of intelligence, achievement tests which go a long 
ways to determining aptitude of children. We have all of their school 
records, their marks, what they have done in this, that or the other 
subject, and I believe, I speak strongly for the responsibility of the 
school in this respect. 

Mr. Bozo. Do the schools do any aptitude testing at all? 

Mrs. Percy. We do some but it is done in a spasmodic way from the 
standpoint of the school being able to get out of certain funds that 
it has some special tests. 

I might say this, that at the present time we are in the process of 
revamping our citywide testing program and we hope that out of this 
program we will do the same job as was formerly done in division 1 
and division 2, in all of the schools. 

Mr. Bozo. Isn’t this primarily a problem like in which we could use 
the appropriations and staff of every available agency, to develop pro- 

ams to have job opportunities for youth, rather than one agency 

oing this and the other agency doing that that if we could work out 
according to this working relation established here, it seems to me 
like if it was done on a communitywide basis with all cooperating, that 
would accomplish so much more because the schools were given so much 
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to do that, probably some of the communities should assume some of 
the other. 

Mrs. Percy. I have just indicated if the schools do not do this job 
and the employment service can do it for the youngsters then I say 
by all means somebody has to do it, but believe me, I do think educa- 
tion is the job of the schools and I think that vocational counseling 
and the placement of students on part-time jobs while they are in 
school is the job of the school. That happens to be my thinking on 
I think we can offer that service and cannot overlook that respon- 
sibility. 

Senator Lancer. What do you think about this, Mr. Odell, getting 
on the radio every so often? 

Mr. Opetu. I think it is an excellent idea. I believe that the employ- 
ment service has had radio time to develop job opportunities in the 
past. I do not know whether it has been specifically directed to youth 
ornot. Mr. Hetzel can speak on that. 

ny Herzet. We have a program of that kind now. Two days a 
week. 

Senator Lancer. What time are you on? 

Mr. Herzev. 8:30 and then we have a number of spot announce- 
ments that we give the station that they use from time to time when 
available. We give them to them periodically. We have not had the 
kind of guests on such as you suggested which I think is a good idea. 

Senator Lancer. Do you make an appeal to the employer ? 

Mr. Herzev. Yes, sir; that has been very effective. 

Senator Lancer. Has it been quite successful ? 

Mr. Herzev. Yes, sir, not only that—it not only brings in jobs, very 
often it brings in applicants for jobs that we do not have. 

Very often it does that. 

Senator Lancer. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Atexanper. I have brought with me this morning and I will 
read it partially 

Senator Lancer. We have lots of time. No use reading part of it. 
You prepared that and it is important. 

Mc. Bozo. You were speaking of the extracts of the minutes. 

Mrs. ALeExaNnpErR. At the meeting of the board held November 17, 
1943, the superintendent presented a report of transmitting a Plan 
of Organization for a Centralized Placement Service for Students 
Who Work Part Time which he received from First Assistant Super- 
intendent G. C. Wilkinson and Assistant Superintendent Chester W. 
Holmes with their recommendation for approval. The superintend- 
ent recommended the board’s approval of the plan as outlined by Dr. 
Wilkinson and Dr. Holmes as follows: 








“It has been considered desirable for several years to have placement offices 
established in divisions 1-9 and 10-13 under the direction of the Department of 
Guidance and Placement to serve all of the schools in the respective divisions.” 

This has become even more important in recent weeks because of the “Policies 
for Part-Time Employment of School Youth” issued jointly by the War Man- 
power Commission, United States Office of Education and the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor. This policy recommends a plan for 
cooperation between the public schools of the country and the USES. 


Senator Lancer. Has General Hershey testified before this subcom- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Boro. No; but he has testified—is scheduled to testify the first 
of next month. 
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Senator Lancer. Have him bring all of the records of the people 
that could not enlist. 

Mr. Bozo. We have not, but we will ask him to do that. 

Senator Lancer. I wish you would find out all about how many 
turned down; how many were turned down because they did not have 
the proper education. 

Mr. Boso. All right. 

Senator Lancer. What tests were given. As I remember it, the 
tests were reduced and reduced and reduced, right along until they 
have got to where they finally said, “Is this glass round or square?” 

Mr. Boso. All right. 

Senator Lancer. Be sure that General Hershey brings all of the 
records he has got. 

Mr. Bono. From World War II to date? 

Senator Lancrr. Yes. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER (reading) : 

“After several conferences with representatives of the War Manpower 
Commission and representatives of the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, the undersigned officers present the following plan which 
has been agreed on as a basis for cooperation.” 

Senator Lancer. Who did you see in the Commission ? 

Mrs. Atexanver. At that time Mrs. Percy and myself from the 
schools; from the Labor Department, Schermerhan and Miss Fox. 
Mr. Hetzel was a part of the conference. 

Senator Lancer. How often do you meet ? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. We met that time to set up this program. We 
did not have a program. 

Senator Lancer. How long ago was that? 

Mrs. ALexanper. That was in 1943. 

Senator Lancer. That was 13 or 14 years ago. 

Mrs. ALExANDER. We will try to explain it. 

This plan pertains to the following placement of part-time student 
workers : 

1. Two placement offices—one for divisions 1-9 and one for divisions 10-13 
of the public schools shall be established under the Department of Guidance 


and Placement and shall be responsible for the placement of all part-time stu- 
dent workers. 


Mrs. Holland and Mr. Douglas were appointed. 


2. There shall be close cooperation between the USES and the schools in 
matters relating to the selection and placement of student workers. 

3. The USES shall furnish labor-market information to the central place- 
ment officers and the schools shall place student workers in accordance with 
war needs only as recommended by the USES. The schools further agree to 
check with the employment service to determine whether adult workers are 
available before referring student workers to employers. 


Quite a bit of discussion went on about this word “only.” Mr. Lee 
dissented and Mr. Cantrell answered it but we will not read that. 


“To carry out the above plan, it will be necessary first to establish 2 central 
placement offices—1 for divisions 1-9 and 1 for divisions 10-13. These offices 
will serve all public schools in the matter of placing part-time student workers 
and should be located near the downtown section or at least in the most con- 
venient available school buildings. Second, sufficient staffs to keep the offices 
open full time will be required. The staffs shall be under the direction of the 
respective heads of departments of guidance and placement. It is presumed 
that one full-time clerk and a counselor shall be assigned to each office.” 
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Following a thorough discussion of this plan, Mrs. Williams made a motion 
that the plan of organization for centralized placement service for students who 
work part time be approved with deletion of the word “only” in item 3 of the 
plan. This motion was seconded by Major Fearing, and carried. 

Senator Lancer. Did you get it? 

Mrs. Atexanpber. Yes. One clerk and a placement counselor in 
each office. Then in 1947 because of dire need of clerks in other de- 
partments, our clerk was borrowed. 

Mrs. Percy. And never returned. 

Senator Lancer. In other words, you lost your clerk? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Yet $3,500 million for foreign credit and you did 
not have a clerk. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. We had one, it was borrowed. 

Senator Lancer. Who brought—who borrowed the clerk? 

Mrs, AtexanDer. The schools borrowed her because they needed 
another—the superintendent’s office borrowed her. 

Sentor Lancer. Do you know how much $3,500 million is? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. I can imagine. 

Senator Lancer. I will tell you, the assessed valuation of my State 
is about $2 billion. That includes every acre of land, all of the deposits 
in the banks, every horse and cow and sheep, all of the personal prop- 
erty in the State comes to $2 billion, making a present of $3,500 million ; 
you can imagine what a staggering sum that is. Yet we cannot even 
educate our own Indians. You can’t get aclerk. About time we took 
care of the United States before we take care of a lot of foreign coun- 
tries, don’t you think ? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mrs. Percy. Sodo I. 

Mrs. AteExaNpDER. My next statement is on the placement counselor 
and what he does to show how we place the counselor. 

The position of placement counselor was established to assist voca- 
tional guidance counselors and teachers in placing pupils from their 
respective schools into jobs, the duties of which they are able to per- 
form. The work of placement counsel is organized on the decen- 
tralized plan. The pupil is not asked to come to the central office to 
seek employment. He is to go to the guidance counsel office in the re- 
spetive buildings. This enables the pupil to apply for jobs with the 
minimum amount of interference with his classroom work. Requests 
for pupil employees are sent to the counselor in the various schools by 
telephone. The counselors call in pupils who have registered previ- 
ously for employment, or who make a general announcement that the 
job is available and select a pupil from those who report. This pupil 
is sent directly to the job, by the vocational guidance counselor; in 
some cases it may even be that the counselor finds it necessary to sup- 
plement these activities by holding weekly conferences in the various 
schools. According to the original plan, guidance counselors were 
permitted to send special cases to the central office and when jobs 
require special skills or abilities, the placement counselor was to ask 
the applicants be sent in. In former division 2, there have been so 
many more mepeees for work than job opportunities that most places 
have been filled, most placements have been made from the special list. 
There has been a close cooperation between the activities of the place- 
ment counselor and—— 
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Senator Lancer. There were more applicants for jobs than jobs? 

Mrs. Atexanper. We have more applicants than we have jobs. 

Senator Lancer. What becomes of these boys and girls who cannot 
get jobs ¢ 
™ Mrs. ALEXANDER. We tell them, those that we cannot place—we sug- 
gest they go out and try to find jobs. The graduates we recommend 
them to the USES, graduate and parti-time people. But underage 
children, the one who wants part-time jobs, we do the best we can. 
They come in for jobs and we do not have them. The counselor runs 
an ad in the Washington Post and he pays out of his pocket $100 or 
more a year advertising for jobs. He gets quite a few from this 
advertising. ; af 

Mr. Bozo. I think in division 1 you had some more job opportunities, 
more than you had applicants ? 

Mrs. Percy. Right. 

Mr. Boso. Is there any coordination between the two ? 

Mrs. ALexanper. That was last year. There is no coordination yet. 

Mr. Boro. You mean there is still in one division a number of chil- 
dren not getting any jobs while in the other division jobs are going to 
waste ¢ 

Mrs. Percy. The figures that I gave were for last year when we were 
operating mentee: This year there is no one in my department at 
all but myself so the placement has really gone by default so to speak. 


Mr. Bozo. In your division this year there is still » number wanting 
jobs ? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Mr. Bozo. Are the employers that want students for jobs told that 


in division 2 there are some ? 

Mrs. Atexanper. I will bring that out. There has been close co- 
ordination between the activities of the placement counselor and those 
of the USES. When the present counsel was appointed and an ofli- 
cial of the USES established this relationship by taking the counselor 
on tours to the various departments and introduced him to the per- 
sonnel, he then visited the counselors in the city and voeational 
schools. All seniors and dropouts are advised to register with the 
USES and if the placement counselor has personal acquaintances 
within every division special cases are referred to those in the de- 
partment handling such cases. In this office this year, more requests 
have been received for white students than for colored. We have 
talked to the employee and also the employer and asked if he would 
take colored. For instance, yesterday we received a call from the De- 
partment of Agriculture for two clerks-stenographers. We have two 
that we could send but they said they had to be white. That is in the 
Government. So you know what we are finding in industry. 

Senator Lancer. Have you ever written Senator Kefauver the 
chairman of this committee about this? 

Mrs, Atexanper. No, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Why haven’t you taken this up a long time ago 
with Senator Kefauver—you know he is interested in this matter 
even though he is chairman of this committee ? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. You see, you have got to convince people that 
people can work regardless of race or religion. If we turn out col- 
ored students who can go into the Government and take jobs then 
the Government ought to be able to take them. 
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Mr. Bozo. What Department was this that requested it, the Agri- 
culture Department ? 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. Yes. 

Senator Lancer. Would you come up here, Mr. Odell ? 

Mrs. Atexanper. Mr. Hetzel can help us out here, too. We have 
a pilot program going on with Mr. Hetzel. He tested these children 
and they were sent down to him and up until day before yesterday, 
USES has not been able to find a job for one of them. 

Senator Lancer. The trouble may be that the USES has not enough 
funds. How is your budget? 

Do you get enough money to properly run that employment service ? 

Mr. Herzex. No, the more money we had the better job we could do. 

Senator Lancer. Is the money you get sufficient or insufficient ? 

Mr. Herzet. No; it is insufficient. 

Senator Lancer. How much did budget recommend ? 

Mr. Herzeu. It is lumped in one sum for the whole United States 
and I do not know what that is. The only thing that we know is 
what we get in the district after the Congress appropriates the total. 

Senator Lancer. Where can we find out about this? 

Mr. Opett. I think this year’s appropriation request as made by 
the President is adequate to take care of the kind of service we are 
discussing in the States. It is the first time in 3 or 4 years that I 
would say I felt it was enough. Provision has been made to provide 
for an extension and improvement in the quality of the placement and 
counseling and testing service in the States. In the House they had 
taken $14 million from our basic appropriation requested and put it 
in what they called contingency category, for use only in meeting un- 
anticipated increases in unemployment insurance workloads. And 
the Secretary of Labor has appealed that action before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, and has asked that the $14 million be 
restored to the appropriation so that it can be used to provide for this 
extension and improvement of services. 

Senator Lancer. That is pending? 

Mr. Opetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. What are you doing to acquaint the Members of 
Congress with it? 

Mr. Ope. As I said, the Secretary personally appealed before the 
Subcommittee on Labor and Health and Education and Welfare Ap- 
propriations Committee to get that money restored. 

Senator Lancer. What did the committee do? 

Mr. Ovex. They have not acted. I believe they are holding hear- 
ings where witnesses other than Government officials will be heard 
next week. 

Senator Langer. Who is chairman of that? 

Mr. Opetx. Senator Lister Hill. 

Senator Lancer. A good man. 

I wish you would write a letter if you would to Senator Kefauver 
setting that forth because he may wish to appear before that subcom- 
mittee and see Senator Hill, see if we cannot restore that $14 million. 
Congress will be willing to give the money if they understand the need 
for it. We don’t want to waste money. 

T think you should be there before that subcommittee, Mr. Bobo. 

Mr. Boro. May I ask a question? How is your budget based; is it 
based on the number of interviews or tests and so forth? 
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Mr. Herzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Boro. The more your service is increased the larger your 
budget ? ; 

Mr. Herzex. Yes. 

Mr. Boso. Is it for each individual each year, is that the way it is 
set, out ? : 

Mr. Herzev. There is a new budget each year. It is compared, the 
past year’s activities are compared with what they think might happen 
during the next fiscal year. If we think there will be an increase, we 
ask for one. 

Mr. Boro. So, if we worked out some type of cooperative program 
between the schools to consume more of their load, your budget would 
be increased where you could do a better job? 

Mr. Herzen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bozo. Will you submit to this subcommittee the job requests 
which you have for the two students from the Department of Agri- 
culture, the names and the Department and so forth, so we might have 
that in the record? 

(The information was not submitted in time for printing.) 

Mr. Bozo. And any other cases where employment opportunities 
have been turned down for division 2 and requests of division 1 that 
you might have. 

Mrs. Atexanper. We had an interesting placement of a job last 
week. This is in industry, and they asked for a young lady. We sent 
the lady, and she worked 2 days. She made $1 an hour, and she did 
well. We could not get a white student last week, so this week we are 
getiing a white student. Yet the girl did the work and did it well and 
called and congratulated us, but we must send a white student there. 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. Those which can be filled by students for part 
time are handled through the counselors in the schools and others 
requiring full-time workers are referred to counselors in the USES. 
There is definite need for expansion of this work and for more coun- 
selors, more people who are efficient, sympathetic, and tactful. 

Since there is a high degree of delinquency in the minority group 
due partially to the lack of job opportunities while in school and 
the limited number available to them as adult workers, we believe 
that any move in the direction of employment of youth would be 
beneficial to the community. 

In summary, cooperation between the USES is maintained. 

The responsibility on the school counselor is for broader educa- 
tional and vocational guidance and for future planning. It is his 
duty to encourage young students to continue in school as long as they 
can profit from further training. And, as part of the school’s coop- 
eration, the counseling program provides for referral to the USES 
of graduates and school leavers who need employment. 

Now, that is a summary of the work that we do as a placement 
counselor for the city. 

As I said, Mrs. Peacy lost her placement counselor, and the jobs 
come in and Mr. Douglas contacts all schools and all counselors and 
they send a student on the job when we have a job for them. 

Mr. Bozo. This committee is bringing tomorrow 3 people who have 
done an outstanding job in the pohiia schools from 3 different cities 
across the country on placing students in jobs, both during the school 
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year and during the summer. I think if the Washington school sys- 
tem could have a representative present 

Mrs. ALEXANDER. I would like to be here, if the Superintendent will 
permit us to come. 

Mr. Boro. That is tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mrs. ALExANnpeER. I have some statistics, Mr. Bobo. 

In 1948-49 Mr. Douglas interviewed 507 students. He referred 
398 for jobs and out of the 398, 333 received jobs. 

In 1949-50 he had interviews with 676 students and 285 of these 
600 were referred to jobs, and 214 jobs were taken. 

Now, last year he interviewed 653 students. He referred 244—these 
are the jobs that have come in, see, out of the 653 only 107 were able 
to be placed. 

Mr. Boro. Mr. Hetzel, has Washington established a pilot project 
or has the Employment Service established a pilot project ? 

Mr. Herze.. Yes, sir; with the Commissioners’ Youth Council. It 
hasn’t been in existence very long. It was, I believe, in February 
and March, and I can’t give you the final results, but I do know that 
some of those boys have been placed. 

Mr. Bozo. I wonder, aan we have a report of that pilot project 
and we will include it in the record at the end of your statement ? 

Mr. Herzen. Yes. 

Mrs. Percy. Senator, I would like to say one thing, and it is not 
intended in any controversial sense as far as our good friends from 
the USES are concerned because I do think everybody should coop- 
erate with all agencies, but it is quite a commentary that the USES 
could get additional funds to do everything they need and we in the 
schools can’t get what we need. 

Now, shouldn’t there be some kind of a rate of scrutiny into the 
needs of agencies? Why is it that one agency is able to get more for 
its work than another agency and thereby taking on the work that 
another agency has the responsibility to do, namely, the schools? I 
am speaking of the schools. 

Senator Lancer. Well, my quess would be it is your own fault. 

' hows Percy. Maybe we don’t have lobbies. Maybe we should have 
obbyists. 

Ganiator Lancer. It isn’t so much lobbyists, as it is acquainting the 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the need. 

How is this Juvenile Delinquency Committee to know what we are 
to do unless we get witnesses? You never come around, you have 
never been to see me in the 15 years I have been here. 

The only one I saw in the Labor Department is John Mercer. He 
used to come over and several times it helped out in getting a decent 
appropriation for Labor. He came to me because he is a North 
Dakota man. 

But nobody ever contacts us. That’s true of every Senator or body 
that I know of. 

There isn’t a Senator that doesn’t want to help if they understand. 

Mrs. Percy. But, Senator, there are certain ethics and certain 
channels and I as a member of the school system would not feel that 
it would be the right thing or the proper thing for me to do to come 
up on the Hill and ask some Senator or Congressman for our needs. 
I think that is up to our school officers. So when you ask me as an 
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individual if I ever come up here, of course my answer is “no” because 
I felt I would be out of place to do something like that. 

Senator Lancer. Well, maybe the officers are to blame. 

Mr. Hansen. We are limited too, Senator, to the regulations. We 
can’t come as school officials directly to you, for example, on a budget 
item. We have to go through the channels. 

Senator Lancer. You mean to say you can’t come to me and talk 
to me? 

Mr. Hansen. Not on a budget item that is not included in the budget 
report that comes from the President ; we can’t do that. 

Senator Lancer. Why? 

Mr. Hansen. I understand there is a law that prevents that. 

Senator Lancer. You mean to say there is a law that prevents you 
from talking to Senator Kefauver, chairman of this committee? 

Mr. Hansen. No, sir: not on a matter of general information, but 
on a specific request. For example, if we asked for clerks for these 
two people and that is crossed out of the budget as it goes through the 
Commissioners’ Office and goes out to the Budget Bureau and on to 
the President, we can’t come to Senator Kefauver or to you and ask 
that you restore that item. We cannot do that. 

Senator Lancer. Well, I don’t know anything about your regula- 
tions, but you talk to Senator Kefauver any time you want to talk to 
him. There isn’t any reason why you shouldn’t go to any Senator, 
the Senator from your home State, and stress the need of appropria- 
tions. Do you know of any reason ? 

Mr. Boro. No, unless there is a regulation. I am not familiar with 
the law, there might be some, but I am not familiar with it. 

Senator Lancer. I would like to have you quote me that law which 
says you can’t talk to a Senator. 

Mr. Hansen. On a matter on the budget which is not in the budget. 

Senator Lancer. I would like to see that. 

Mr. Hansen. I will do that. 

Mrs. ALexanperR. Senator, may I call attention of the committee 
that schools asked for 10 more counselors this year and it was deleted 
from the budget. 

Now, we would appreciate getting the counselors back. 

I am not coming to your office, we are talking out in public. I made 
the request now. 

Mr. Bozo. We have the request made now, Senator. 

I think we can certainly say this committee would certainly be in 
favor of that. 

Mr. Hansen. We can discuss any question that you ask us about. 

Mr. O’Dett. Senator, in response to Mrs. Percy’s comments about 
the Employment Service and its munificent budget and success, I 
would like to say that we have had pretty rough sledding for 3 or 
4 years on Employment Service appropriations and grants to States 
for the operation of the services. As a matter of fact we have in many 
ways restricted the nature and extent of cooperation with schools where 
the demand was greater than our budget would permit us to engage 
in, and I would like to say further that we are not attempting to take 


over any functions of schools in connection with guidance and place- 
ment of their students. Our whole approach on a nationwide basis 
from the beginnings of our work with United States Office of Educa- 
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tion on down have been supplement and complement in the interests 
of meeting unfilled needs of young people who are facing the problem 
of getting and holding a job when they leave school. We are also on 
the record consistenly in every public statement that has ever been 
made to the effect that we believe that the better job the schools do in 
the field of vocational guidance and training, the easier the job will 
be to get young people employed properly when they leave school. 

So, we are not in any sense in competition, but we do feel that in 
order to provide a complimentary and cooperative service, that we 
have to be able to sit down with school nail and talk out a coopera- 
tive program, and I feel that this hearing has been very helpful in 
bringing about a situation in which I hope that can occur. 

Historically we have not had that kind of a situation, as I see it, 
on the basis we should have had it in the District of Columbia, and 
I am sincerely hopeful that we have reached the point where we can 
work out an arrangement here that will satisfy this committee and our 
own desires to do a better job. 

Senator Lancer. Is that all there is this morning ? 

Mr. Bozo. That is all there is. 

Senator Lancer. You keep in touch with Senator Kefauver. 

Mr. O’Det. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. And you will get all the assistance that you want, 
in my opinion. 

(Whereupon, at 1:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
(Youth Employment) 


THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1955 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
To INVESTIGATE J UVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Estes Kefauver, (chairman) presiding. 

Present : Senators Kefauver and Langer. 

Also present: James H. Bobo, general counsel; Peter N. Chumbris, 
associate counsel; Lee McLean and William Haddad, staff members. 

Chairman Kerravuver. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This is the first meeting that I have had a chance, the first meeting 
of the subcommittee where I have had an opportunity of expressing 
the chairman’s appreciation for the Senator from North Dakota for 
the very excellent hearings he conducted in Arizona and in California 
with reference to problems of Indian children. The former chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee and distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota had excellent hearings on several problems in Arizona. As a 
result of those hearings, I am certain that we are going to be able 
to get more consideration for the plight of the neglected Indian 
children and for the Indians as well generally. 

I want to again record my appreciation for the Senator from North 
Dakota acting as chairman and conducting those hearings. 

Senator Lancer. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the staff did the 
work. All I did was to preside out there. We have a very fine staff 
and we got into New Mexico and Arizona and lower California and 
Utah and Nevada, and I am convinced that instead of sending $3,500 
million to foreign countries, we ought to take $200 million of that 
money and use it for our own Indian people. If we cannot use any 

art of that foreign-aid money, we ought to have an appropriation of 
$200 million. 

We have a very good Indian Commissioner in Glenn L. Emmons 
and I think he ought to have that money because if the Senate will 
read that report, 1 am satisfied they will be in favor of that kind of 
an appropriation. 

The situation is simply disgraceful. As far as the Indians and the 
children of those Indians are concerned, the situation is disgraceful. 

I know that under your capable leadership, something will be done 
to remedy it. 
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Chairman Keravver. Thank you, Senator Langer. I certainly 
agree with you. We have an excellent staff, very interested in this 
whole general problem. 

I placed Senator Langer’s report in the Congressional Record yester- 
day. I am sure it will be read and considered. We will work together 
on trying to get fairer rteatment for our Indian children who have 
never been properly taken care of by the United States Government. — 

Today, the Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 1s 
holding its third meeting on the problem of youth employment and 
its relationship to juvenile delinquency. 

At our first hearing on April 20, the subcommittee learned of the 
magntiude of the problem and of the dire need for coordinate com- 
munity action to find jobs for those youngsters who drop out of school 
and those who graduate from high school. In many areas of this 
country these children do not receive the proper job counseling to meet 
the challenge of the business world. 

It was also reported to the subcommitte that 61 percent of all juve- 
nile delinquents are out of school. A goodly portion of these are with- 
out jobs. It was also reported to us that proper job counseling for 
these youngsters might help solve some of the problems that often 
result in delinquency. We all know the pattern of the child who drops 
out of school, who drifts around from job to job, and who is so terri- 
bly susceptible to juvenile delinquency. It is felt that proper job 
counseling might either keep the child in school on a schoolwork basis, 
or it might enable him to fill a job for which he is qualified. 

Yesterday, Mr. George Riley, speaking for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, told us that many of these children can be trained 
through an apprenticeship program especially developed to provide 
suitable work experience for youngsters. The enlightened view of 
labor on this delicate subject is indeed refreshing. 

Today we will hear from several communities which have organized 
to meet this problem of youth employment. Through cooperation of 
the various interested agencies an effective program for placing chil- 
dren in proper jobs has been worked out in many areas of this country. 
In certain areas, Federal assistance and guidance may be needed to 
initiate these programs. In Kansas, for instance, it was the United 
States Employment Service which took the lead in what turned out to 
be one of the most outstanding programs in the United States. 

Today we will hear about the programs in Philadelphia, Detroit, 
and the program in Kansas. I understand, Mr. Chumbris, that we 
have written to all of the States to ask what kind of a program they 
have to give counseling service to young people who are looking for 
jobs and what experience they have had. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Cuumprts. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and we have re- 
ceived those replies and may I suggest that the record be held open 
until we have received replies from other States that have not yet 
come in. 

Chairman Keravver. In the record today will be printed the letter 
that has been sent to all of the States and following the letter will be 
the replies that we have had to date and the record will be held open 
for a short time to enable the other replies to be received and printed. 

Also, I would like to introduce into the record the outline statements 
on effective programs in other parts of the country. 
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(The letters were marked “Exhibit No. 17,” and read as follows :) 


Exursit No. 17 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1955. 

Dear Sire: The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
plans to hold a hearing on youth employment in the city of Washington, D. C., 
within a few days. 

On pages 51, 52, 53, and 91, and 92 of our enclosed interim report you will 
note the subcommittee’s concern for this problem. 

The Senators are interested in having suggestions that may be helpful or in- 
formative on this problem and your experience in your State in dealing with 
youth employment would be valuable. 

Would you please send us a resume of what is being done in your State to 
deal with this problem and any recommendations that you deem would contribute 
in improving this situation. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, Estes KEFAUVER, Chairman. 


STATE of ARKANSAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Litle Rock, May 11, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: This will acknowledge your letter of recent date ask- 
ing for information and suggestions in regard to dealings with youth employment 
in this State, also recommendations that would contribute to improving the 
situation. 

The State department of labor has exerted every possible means, during the 18 
years that I have been in the Women’s and Children’s Division, to keep our boys 
and girls in school until they have at least finished high school, so they will be 
better prepared when they seek employment. 

Much has been accomplished to aid our minors realize the importance of an 
education by talks in our different schools to the student bodies. This depart- 
ment has also had the cooperation of our truant officers, probation officers, the 
superintendent of schools, the council on children and youth, and other agencies. 

After World War II, this department realized that we would have to convince 
our children that it is more important for them to be interested in securing an 
education than in the pay envelope; therefore we put on a “Back to School” 
movement the last of August, for several years. These broadcasts were made 
in the different studios over the State, either by boys and girls from the schools, 
or someone from his department. We also had spot announcements during this 
time, urging the young people to realize how essential an education is to their 
welfare; that it is indispensable. 

So often pupils find it necessary to seek employment to help them financially 
in completing their education. When required by law, we issue permits to work 
part time each day, and attend school. We also request the school to notify this 
office if the pupil fails to make good grades. We have had such students to 
finish with all honors, making straight A’s. When we find girls employed where 
they may be tempted to err, we immediately place them in a different environ- 
ment, where they would be free from such evils. 

We have advised dropouts to return to school, and have met with success. In 
such cases we have assisted them to get employment, and take a business course 
at night, which has been done. We could not enumerate the experiences we have 
had in our efforts to assist our boys and girls to prepare themselves to be the 
leaders of tomorrow. 

This year we have mailed to every junior and senior high school superintend- 
ent a copy of our child labor laws. We have found that being constantly on the 
alert in regard to our minors seeking employment during the school term, and 
keeping them in school, is the greatest assistance we can render them. 
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During school vacation our boys and girls are anxious for employment, and 
adults should become interested in a program for youth employment. The youth 
need this guidance which they do not have. There is much to be accomplished, 
and I would welcome an organized program for youth employment. We realize 
that the future of our country lies in the youth of this Nation, and we should 
endeavor to promote the welfare of our most priceless possession. 

We are enclosing a report of efforts of Tom Gulley, sheriff of Pulaski County, 
to combat delinquency among boys by his organization of junior deputy sheriffs. 
Also enclosed is a study made in 1954 by the Council on Children and Youth on 
migrant families in Arkansas; together with a followup letter to the county 
workers who helped by securing the necessary information for this report. 

We are honored and pleased to hear from you, and hope that we can be of 
assistance to you in your most worthwhile work, for I realize the great need for 
counseling and guidance to youth in seeking employment. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MAUDE WALT, 
Director, Women’s and Children’s Division. 





EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION OF ARIZONA, 
ARIZONA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., May 4, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: In answer to your request for information on 
youth employment in Arizona, we have prepared a brochure for your use. 
Enclosed are four copies. 

We appreciate your interest in the work of the Employment Service on behalf 
of the youth of the Nation. 

I hope that this brochure will be of some value to you. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. Rork, 
Director, Arizona State Employment Service. 

Enclosure 1: Service to Youth, a brochure describing the policy and organi- 
zation of the Arizona State Employment Service, community participation, 
employment counseling services, occupational testing, school programs, coop- 
eration with organized labor, agricultural and Indian youth, and containing 
seven informative exhibits. 


STATE OF ARIZONA, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
DIVISION OF INDIAN EDUCATION, 
Phoeniz, May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: We are pleased to provide the following infor- 
mation pertaining to the youth employment services of Phoenix, Ariz., as 
requested in your letter under date of April 30, 1955. 

Your first question, asking, “How the program originated?” can be answered 
as follows: The youth employment service opened its original office on July 19, 
1948, following the Arizona Governor’s conference on youth of that same year. 
The movement was sparked by the lecture of a 17-year-old girl as she described 
her difficulties in finding suitable employment and what she thought should be 
done about it. A Mr. John Walker, who was then county chief of the probation 
and parole association, donated unlimited time and the leadership which resulted 
in the final organization. 

(2) “Who sponsored the program?’ The youth employment service was orig- 
inally and still is sponsored by the Sertoma Club of Phoenix. The only financial 
help provided still stems from the Sertoma Club and amounts to provision for 
salary for a youth director and an assistant director, necessary office space, and 
a petty cash fund for office operation. 
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The director of the youth employment service is usually a junior college fresh- 
man or sophomore and receives a salary of $60 per month. The assistant director 
has been a high school senior and is paid a salary of $40 per month during the 
school year. These salaries are increased to $185 and $125 per month, respec- 
tively, during summer vacations. 

(3) “How is the program implemented?’ As indicated in part above, the 
youth employment service is largely supported by the Sertoma Club of Phoenix 
as a community project. However, radio and television stations, newspapers, and 
individuals have been more than generous in giving free advertising and tech- 
nical advice to the activities and needs of the service. 

(4) The major difficulties encountered had to do with organization and finance. 
It will be recognized that the expenses assumed by the Sertoma Club for salaries, 
office space, office maintenance, et cetera, are considerable. It is my understand- 
ing, however, that at no time since inception has the operation of the youth 
employment service been jeopardized through lack of finances. 

(5) The successes reported are as follows: Presently, the youth employment 
service is filling betwen 125 and 150 part-time and permanent jobs per month. 
The summers are, of course, the busiest seasons. Types of work range from baby 
sitting and yard work to office and technical positions. Any youth, without 
respect to race, creed, or color, between the ages of 13 and 21, will be accepted 
as applicants. Procedures of placement are those that would do justice to any 
commercial placement organization. An attempt is made to place boys and girls 
in jobs that utilize their individual qualifications and previous experience. This 
procedure is implemented in many instances through the use of cumulative record 
forms developed by local schools and the recommendations of school counselors. 
Elaborate files are kept on each placement, and followup by telephone and postal 
card is always attempted. Each organization using the youth employment service 
is checked by the better-business bureau. Those who cannot be checked or indi- 
vidual employers are asked to provide references before student placement is 
made. 

In conclusion, I would like to state that the entire State of Arizona is proud 
of the youth employment service, sponsored by the Sertoma Club of Phoenix. 
The youth employment service is recognized and applauded not only in Arizona, 
but in other sections of the country as an outstanding contribution toward the 
welfare of youth. 

The State department of public instruction would heartily recommend that 
each and every community carefully consider the possibility of organizing and 
supporting a similar activity. 

If additional and more specific information is needed, I would suggest that the 
present and very excellent director of the youth employment service, Miss Mary 
Sue Hughes, be contacted at 120 East Van Buren Street, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Sincerely, 
DELBERT R. JEROME, 
Director of Indian Education, 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
San Francisco, May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 

United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Kerauverk: I have your letter of April 29 requesting a 
resume of what is being done in this State to cope with problems of youth 
employment. 

I regret that as we do not have comprehensive information on this subject, 
and as time does not permit us to make a statewide survey which would enable 
us to give your committee a complete report, the most we can do is cite certain 
examples of what is being done, and offer some general comments and obser- 
vations. 

The problem of youth employment has received continuing attention from 
various agencies such as the department of education, the California Youth 
Authority, the department of employment and our own department of industrial 
relations, and the Governor has from time to time called conferences to explore 
various problems of youth, all of which have gone into the question of youth 
employment. Unfortunately, no concrete program at the State level has been 
developed as the result of such conferences. There have been, however, a num- 
ber of local ones which appear to have considerable value, which have attracted 
statewide attention, and which are being studied for use in other communities, 
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with modifications to suit local conditions. We have selected the following three 
as examples which we think are of particular interest : 

1. The school placement program in the San Francisco office of the California 
Department of Employment. This program, which is administered jointly by 
the department of employment and the San Francisco public schools, has met 
with enthusiastic response and has been successful in placing many young people 
inemployment. We attach a complete description of the program. 

2. The “Workreation” program was initiated in the city of Berkeley last year 
and which is now under consideration by a number of communities throughout 
the State. This program is sponsored by various public agencies and labor and 
management representatives, and provides a combined work and recreation pro- 
gram for young people in the 14- to 17-year-age groups during the summer months. 
The attached pamphlet describes ‘‘Workreation” as applied to boys in this age 
group. Last year girls were also included in the program, and it is our under- 
standing that such programs will not be limited to boys only. 

3. The work experience program, also known as work education program in 
Santa Barbara County, wherein students are placed by schools in work experi- 
ence, with or without pay, for which they receive school credit and where they 
have an opportunity to learn about different job requirements through actual 
work in the occupation of their choice. Employers who accept students under 
this program undertake to permit the student to observe and participate in as 
many aspects of the business as possible. Close supervision is exercised by the 
schools through school coordinators, who check the progress of the students regu- 
larly by employer contact, and rate the student on the various aspects of their 
work experience. 

The December 1954 issue of the Santa Barbara County schools describes this 
program further. This kind of student placement does present certain prob- 
lems, in that safeguards must always be provided against use of students to 
displace paid workers who would otherwise be employed. However, if the un- 
paid students are confined to observing, and those who actually work are paid 
at least the minimum wage, we believe such programs are a constructive approach 
to aiding young people in making the transition from school to work. 

A word should be said about the effect of child labor laws, which are admin- 
istered by this Department, on employment opportunities for youth, since it is 
sometimes said that these laws operate to their disadvantage. Such of course 
is not the case, as our child labor laws bar minors only from employment in 
unsuitable occupations, or under detrimental conditions. We recognize that work 
in appropriate occupations and under proper conditions is a constructive and 
valuable experience for youth, and will welcome an opportunity to cooperate in 
developing any program which will help to expand opportunities for such em- 
ployment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST B. WEBB, 
Director, Department of Industrial Relations. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Sacramento, May 5, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 


United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: In Mr. Kitch’s absence from the office I hasten 
to answer your letter of April 30 in order that the information you request will 
be available for your committee hearing on May 11 and 12. 

Under separate cover we are sending special handling the following materials 
describing work experience and youth employment programs developed in var- 
ious communities in California. 

1. Sacramento Youth Employment Organization sponsored by the American 
Legion. 

2. Santa Barbara County’s work experience project. 

3. Los Angeles school program on work experience. 

4. Glendale College (a junior college) work experience program. 

5. Special issue of California Guidance Newsletter describing youth employ- 
ment activities in California schools. 

6. Publications of the bureau of guidance, California State Department of 
Education: 
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(a) Now Hear Youth, a report of the California cooperative study of 
school dropouts and graduates. 

(b) Improving Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools, issued by the 
bureau of guidance as an aid to secondary schools in planning vocational 
guidance programs for youth. 

The statements which we are sending generally provide answers to the six 
points listed in your letter. 

We do not have information on the work creation program in Berkeley which 
you mention, but will attempt to secure information and forward it to you as 
soon as possible. 

If the California State Department of Education can assist your committee 


in any other way in furthering its investigation of this major problem, please 
let us know. 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. McCreary, 
Acting Chief, Bureau of Guidance. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, LABOR DEPARTMENT, 


Hartford, Conn., May 10, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 


Chairman, Senate Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Keravver: This is in reply to your letter of April 29 asking for a 
resume of our experience in dealing with youth employment in the State of 
Connecticut. 

The Connecticut State Employment Service, which is a unit of our Employ- 
ment security division and is financed by Federal funds, provides a full year- 
round program of service to youth. Youths of 16 to 18 years of age are con- 
sidered for all jobs which they may legally perform. Agricultural employment 
is obtained for the 14- to 16-year-old group. The service is provided directly, 
through a cooperative school program and through cooperation with various 
community groups. 

The regular high-school program starts in the fall of the senior year to enable 
the Employment Service to assist the students to obtain suitable employment as 
soon as they become available. Where necessary, counseling and testing are 
provided to assist these students in the choice of suitable occupations. A great 
deal of service is furnished at the schools. 

Part-time employment is obtained for students who wish to work after school 
and during school vacations. 

Full-time summer employment is obtained for students in varied occupations. 
Agricultural employment is provided under a well-supervised program, often 
under supervision of teachers. A parent’s agreement form is signed to permit 
the local office to place youths in the 14- to 16-year-old group. 

School authorities refer pupils who drop out for full-time employment. The 
Employment Service provides the counseling and testing service to these youths 
also. 

Employment Service personnel participate in high school career days and 
talks to high school groups, parents’ groups, and other community organizations 
to furnish information about services and opportunities available. The Em- 
ployment Service cooperates with school guidance directors and principals in 
furnishing occupational and labor market information. 

I have only recently become labor commissioner but I have already been 
looking into the problems which occur as a result of young people being em- 
ployed in the bowling alleys of our State. Our law provides that boys under 
16 years of age cannot work in bowling alleys. Those over 16 and under 18 
must obtain working permits which establish their age. We seem to have quite 
a few violations in this respect. Some of the boys work after 10 p. m., although 
our law provides that even those who have working permits cannot work after 
10 p. m. if they are attending school. 

I intend to do everything I can to remedy this particular situation. I am now 
making plans to impress on the bowling alley operators of the State that the 
law must be followed and that we will be very strict in dealing with any viola- 
tions during the next bowling season. It is my opinion that a great deal of 
juvenile delinquency can be traced to the employment of young people in places 
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which are not completely desirable. Our State is looked upon as being very 
progressive in this particular field, so I assume that the problem must be more 
acute in other States. 

In connection with my research to prepare myself for dealing with this situa- 
tion, I have obtained the names of officers of bowling alley associations. Mr. 
A. L. Ebersole is executive secretary of the National Duck Pin Proprietors’ 
Association and, also, of the National Bowling Council, 1420 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. Mr. Howard C. Seehausen is executive director of 
the Bowling Proprietors’ Association of America with offices at 185 North Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. It may be that these gentlemen can be of assistance 
to you. 

I am sorry that this information is rather sketchy but, possibly, it will be 
of some help to you. I hope that the subcommittee will be able to achieve some 
success in dealing with this investigation. 

Sincerely yours, 
RENATO E. Riccruti, Commissioner. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., May 11, 1955. 
Re Youth employment. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency: 


THE PLACEMENT COUNSELOR 


The position of placement counselor was established to assist vocational guid- 
ance counselors and teachers in placing pupils from their respective schools into 
jobs, the duties of which they are physically and mentally able to perform. 

The work of the placement counselor is organized on a decentralized plan. 
The pupil is not asked to come to the central office to seek employment, but to 
the guidance counselor’s office in his respective building. This enables the pupil 
to apply for jobs with a minimum amount of interference with his classroom 
work. Requests for pupil employee are sent to the counselor in the various 
schools by telephone. The counselors call in pupils who have registered pre- 
viously for employment or makes a general announcement that the job is avail- 
able and selects a pupil from those who report. This pupil is sent directly to 
the job by the vocational guidance counselor. In some cases the placement coun- 
selor finds it necessary to supplement these activities by holding weekly con- 
ferences in the various schools. 

According to the original plan guidance counselors were permitted to send 
special cases to the central office and when jobs required special skills or abili- 
ties the placement counselor was to ask that applicants be sent in. However, in 
former division 11, there have been so many more requests for work than job 
opportunities that most placements have been made from the special list. 

There has been a close coordination between the activities of the placement 
counselor and those of the United States Employment Services. When the 
present placement counselor was appointed, an official of the USES established 
this relationship by taking the counselor on tours through the various depart- 
ments and introducing him to the personnel. He then visited the counselors in 
the senior and vocational high schools. 

All seniors and dropouts are advised to register with the USES and as the 
placement counselor has personal acquaintances in every division, special cases 
are referred to those individuals in the department handling such cases. 

In this office this year more requests have been received for white students 
than for colored. Those which can be filled by students for part-time work are 
handled through the counselor’s office in the schools and others requiring full- 
time workers are referred to counselors in the USES. 

There is definite need for expansion of this work and more counselors. Since 
there is a high degree of delinquency in the minority group due partially to the 
lack of job opportunity while in school and the limited number available to them 
as adult workers, we believe that any move in the direction of youth would be 
beneficial to the community. 
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IN SUMMARY 


Cooperation between the USES is maintained. ‘ 

The responsibility of school counselors is for broad educational and vocational 
guidance and for future planning. It is the duty of the counselor to encourage 
young students to continue in school as long as they can profit from further 
training. 

As a part of the school’s cooperation the counseling program provides for 
referral to the USES graduates and school leavers who need employment. 

Respectfully submitted. 
THERESA C. ALEXANDER, 
Head, Department of Guidance and Placement. 


FLorIDA INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 

FLORIDA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Tallahassee, May 5, 1955. 

Senator EsTes KEFAUVER, 


Chairman, Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Your letter of April 30 inquiring about service pro- 
vided to youth in Florida has been received. Mr. James T. Vocelle, chairman of 
the Florida Industrial Commission, has also forwarded your letter of April 29 
on the same subject to this office for reply. This letter will serve as a reply 
to both inquiries. 

You will find attached for your information a memorandum to our local offices 
of the Florida State Employment Service regarding our cooperative program 
with the high schools, a report.on a Summer-placement project conducted in West 
Palm Beach last year, a report on our statewide cooperative high-school program 
for last school year, and a report issued by the Iowa City Woman’s Club in Iowa 
City, Iowa, with regard to a teen-age employment service program conducted 
there in 1951 on which we have based part of our operations, as well as some 
comments made by students with regard to the high-school program. 

Comments below refer to the specific points and questions mentioned in your 
letter. The cooperative employment service-high school program was begun in 
this agency in 1948 as part of a nationwide movement of this type in which 
almost all State employment services are engaged. From the beginning most 
of our attention has been given to graduating high-school seniors entering the 
labor market. Our local offices approached one or more high schools in their 
areas and offered testing, counseling, and placement services. In most areas 
the high schools were receptive to this idea and have participated in the program 
regularly since 1948. 

In most areas the program is sponsored wholly by the employment service 
and the high schools. In some areas, however, other community agencies have 
sponsored phases of the program particularly summer placement and job de- 
velopment for graduates. These agencies have included the YWCA in Tampa, 
the West Palm Beach Parks and Recreation Department, the St. Petersburg 
Kiwanis Club, and various civic clubs in a number of other communities. 

The attached memorandum No. 669, dated October 5, 1953, explains in detail 
how the program is implemented. Briefly it consists of identifying the high- 
school students needing and desiring assistance, grouping them according to 
the nature of their needs, providing testing and counseling where needed, de- 
veloping job opportunities, and referring students to suitable jobs. Most of this 
work is done by employment service personnel with the assistance of school 
personnel. 

The following difficulties have been encountered in various places and at 
various times. High-school principals request, or even demand, that we provide 
this service to all seniors regardless of whether or not they plan to go on to eol- 
lege. Our staffs are not sufficient to meet these requests and we have had to hold 
the line on serving only students entering the labor market. Although we 
recognize the importance of special service to school dropouts who perhaps 
need this service more than graduates, we have not attempted a statewide 
program of this sort because our counselors’ time has been fully occupied with 
counseling of local-office applicants and high-school-graduate program. One 
exception is in Tampa where a successful dropout program is in operation. More 
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high schools have requested the service than we have been able to provide 
service for. Our budgets have not provided for any expansion of this service 
since 1950. Florida offices have found summer placement particularly difficult be- 
cause most business activities are at a seasonal low in this State during the sum- 
mer. This of course would not be true on a nationwide basis. 

Our successes are pointed up in a quantitative way in the attached memo- 
randum of September 30, 1954, summarizing the previous year’s program. We 
have had many statements from students regarding the helpfulness of this 
program to them. Some of these are quoted in the attachments. 

In making recommendations to other communities we would stress the im- 
portance of making the program communitywide, bringing in as many organiza- 
tions and agencies as can be helpful and can be interested in participating. These 
organizations can provide publicity, make employer contacts, locate jobs, and in 
some cases provide counseling, rehabilitation, and other specialized services. 
We believe that the employment service is best situated, however, to perform 
the actual referral of students to jobs whether this be done at the employment 
office or at some other location such as a youth center, as was done in West 
Palm Beach. 

Many other States have programs similar to ours. Mr. Charles E. Odell who 
is chief of counseling, selective placement and testing in the bureau of em- 
ployment security, Department of Labor in Washington, is familiar with all 
of these programs and I am sure will be glad to furnish you with further 
information. 

I hope we have provided the information you desire and that it will be helpful 
to you in your committee hearings. 

Yours very truly, 


Dana T. LEITCH, 
Chief Field Representative. 





STaTE oF IDAHO, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Boise, May 2, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: I have your letter of April 29, together with the 
interim report made by your committee on the matter of juvenile delinquency. 

That problem doesn’t exist to the degree that it apparently exists in some of 
the more populated States. As a general rule the young boys and the young girls 
in the State of Idaho discontinue schooling because of the fact that they have 
found employment. It causes one to wonder whether or not it would be better 
if they were unable to find employment at that stage of life, for the reason that 
if they did not find employment they would probably return to school. There is 
a general problem of finding suitable employment for all youths of school age 
during the vacation period. 

In our opinion it is better for the youngsters to work during the 3 months’ 
school vacation, if the employment be suitable and the work conditions are such 
that it will not injure or impair the youths’ future development. 

We have not been as diligent as we should to take the proper action which 
would lend greater impetus toward establishing a program designed to stimulate 
interest in the proper employment of minor children. 

I appreciate your interest in this matter and I am glad of the opportunity to 
study the findings made by the members of your committee. 

Yours very truly, 
W. L. Rosison, Commissioner. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 


Chicago, May 3, 1955, 
Hon. Estes KeEravuver, 


Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
HOoNoRABLE Siz: Your kind letter of April 29, 1955, arrived coincidental with 
the publication date of the March-April issue of the Illinois Labor Bulletin. A 
copy of this official publication of the Illinois Department of Labor is enclosed 
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and your attention is called to an article Job Opportunities for Children in Illinois 
on page 10 thereof. 

I have had numerous occasions to discuss with Mrs. Gladys Specht, superin- 
tendent of our division of women’s and children’s employment, the question of job 
opportunities for young minors and the correlated question of juvenile delin- 
quency generally. 

This division, which administers the Illinois child-labor law, and its investiga- 
tive field staff working throughout the State, has furnished us with a vast ex- 
perience in matters relating to employment of minors. It is my personal feeling, 
supported by other members of my staff particularly experienced in this field, 
that greater emphasis should be placed on concerted efforts to create job oppor- 
tunities for young minors. Officers throughout the State, authorized to issue em- 
ployment certificates, are constantly being urged to encourage local business firms 
to create job opportunities for young minors. Vocational guidance counselors 
associated with high schools in this State are engaged in this work and efforts are 
being made to enlarge the scope of their activities. In such particular general 
publications as are mailed to employers in the State, we avail ourselves of every 
opportunity to suggest to employers that their personnel managers study their 
individual staffs with an end to creating such employment. 

I sincerely believe that young minors are considerably influenced by their 
initial contact in the business world as salaried employees. Anything that can 
be done to place more of these youngsters in gainful employment where they can 
establish a favorable contact with the business world in general, will do much to 
assure for these young minors a healthy and stable attitude toward society in 
general. 

From the many investigations conducted by our field staff involving child-labor 
violations, I have been impressed by one predominant type of comment. In too 
many cases where the employment involved is not only illegal under our laws but 
an undesirable type of employment for a youngster, the parents have shown com- 
plete indifference. A youngster of obviously immature judgment will hardly be 
in a position to choose a proper type of employment. Where the parents fail to 
exercise necessary supervision, the youngster is more than likely to get into work 
with side influences of an undesirable character. There is a considerable area of 
inference that parental supervision is at a low ebb. That these adolescents have 
been too often granted a freedom of action that results in doing the wrong thing 
rather than the proper thing. 

I am strongly of the opinion that an attack on juvenile delinquency is a chal- 
lenge to the parental training attitude of a great part of the American parent 
group. 

You have my wishes for success in the worthy project you are undertaking, and 
I am sure you will find the State of Illinois making every effort to attack the 
problem on as many fronts as possible. 

Very truly yours, 


Roy F. Cummins, Director. 


Iowa City, Iowa, May 6, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 


Washington, D. C. 


DeEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: It is with deep regret that my answer in regard to 
our teen-age work experience program is late, but it has just reached my desk. 
I would so like to be at the hearing in person to tell of our experiences, but am 
sending the folder which I have written telling exact procedures. Also the folder 
which we distributed to the youths the first year, on proper work attitudes. 

We are now Setting up the fifth year for our program. And we find our com- 
munity agency progressively unnecessary, as our community has become educated 
to its responsibility to provide jobs for our teen-agers. Hence, it is increasingly 
easier for a youngster to get a job—and since it is the thing to do to have a sum- 
mer job, the kids go out on their own and get their jobs. This development of 
independence is exactly what our program hopes to develop. 

We are convinced that worthwhile work is the most constructive and sensible 
solution to the problem of juvenile delinquency—though we never mention our 
program in such a connection. Our police report that there has been a marked 
decrease of street loitering, because the kids are tired and go home to sleep. Also 
a decrease in petty shoplifting and thievery, because the kids now have their own 
money to spend. It also helps to keep the youngsters in school, because they have 
more money to spend for clothes and school necessities. 
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Since the story of our project appeared in Reader’s Digest in May 1953, we have 
had many inquiries about it and have sent these materials to many States. But 
if this could be set up in our national picture, it seems to me it would go a long 
way to curing this terrible cancer that is eating at our way of life—and build a 
firmer foundation for our future with the old-fashioned virtues of work, depend- 
ability, etc., instilled in our young people. 

Ours is essentially an educational program. We hope to (1) educate parents 
to their part in a youngster’s success in a work world; (2) educate youth to the 
responsibility he owes an employer; and (3) educate employers to the responsi- 
bility they have to youth. 

We are somewhat disturbed that there seems to be a tendency to raise age 
limits when a child may secure a job in certain occupations. In our studies we 
find that the children today are much more mature, mentally and physically, than 
when most of the child-labor laws were written. 

Hence, it hardly seems consistent to prevent a youngster from taking a job 
until he is even older than he is now allowed. We would be the last to want to 
exploit youth, but what is happening to these kids until they can legally take 
jobs? I have not made a careful study of it, but I feel sure that there is a 
parallel between the rates of juvenile delinquency and a high-age limit when 
a child may work, in the various State child-labor laws. In your subcommittee’s 
study, I believe this is an important point to consider. 

If I can be of further assistance, I shall certainly do everything I can to help. 
I have thought some concrete material should be prepared to be placed in the 
hands of the three parties involved—parents, youth, and employers—so each might 
know what is to be expected of the other. In fact, I have some such writing 
in preparation. This whole program seems of such terrific impact on our national 
picture, if it could be developed, that the possibilities are limitless. And I am 
convinced that recreational centers alone are not the answer. So I am delighted 
that your subcommittee is studying the problem from the angle of youth employ- 
ment. I shall watch with much interest your progress—and my prayers shall 
be with you in your work, for the sake of our wonderful boys and girls. 

Sincerely, 
MYRTLE HUBBARD, 
Mrs. E. T. Hubbard, 
Former Youth Conservation Chairman. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
Frankfort, Ky., May 9, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: This is to acknowledge your April 29 letter in which 
you enclosed a copy of the interim report of the Senate Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency. We assume the information you desire to include not 
only placement of youths in employment but also those activities including instruc- 
tion, guidance, testing, and counseling of young people just beyond such age. 

The most direct relationship this particular agency has with the employment 
of young people is the approval or revocation of employment certificates. Such 
certificates are required by the Kentucky child-labor laws for all minors under 
18 years of age and are issued by the local school authorities. Certificates are 
issued for children 14 years of age and over who may be employed in some types 
of work during school vacations and for a certain number of hours outside of 
school hours. In addition, general employment certificates are issued for chil- 
dren over 16, not attending school, which are valid the entire year. During the 
past fiscal year (1953-54) a total of 7,679 employment certificates were approved 
for minors under 18 years of age as compared to 10,043 the previous fiscal year. 

In the education field—we are advised that in the county school systems in 
Kentucky 19 persons devote full time to work in guidance. Part-time instruction 
in guidance is afforded in two other county systems. In the city school systems, 
there are 19 persons who devote full time to work in guidance. Six other city 
systems employ a person in the field of guidance for approximately half time. 

Considerable guidance work is carried on through all the vocational services. 
Each area trade school has a guidance program. There are 13 area trade schools 
in the State. The vocational guidance programs carried on are done very largely 
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through testing and counseling. Testing and counseling is given to each of the 
students in the area trade school by the director or coordinator and the teacher 
of the classes. The area trade schools teach shopwork to high school students 
where feasible. Such schools are also open to out-of-school youth for vocational 
trade training. In one area municipal schools offer vocational trade training 
leading to vocational high school certificates (enrollment near 1,200). 

Each director of agriculture and home economics in the schools do a certain 
amount of guidance work. The farm shop program as a part of vocational agri- 
culture enables boys to find their interest and aptitude in the areas of mechanics, 
metal work, electricity, or woodwork. A limited number of city school systems 
carry on distributive education programs. 

The division of employment service has a statewide youth guidance program, 
including testing, guidance, individual counseling and placement of youth 16 
years of age and over who drop out of school before graduation and those who 
expect to enter the labor market after graduation from high school. 

Local office facilities of the employment offices are made available to this 
group of young people seeking help and guidance in securing employment in the 
fields where they will be most successful. 

During the present school year (just closing), the employment services offices 
had cooperative youth guidance programs for delinquents, dropouts and gradu- 
ates (high school) planning to enter the labor market, with some 215 schools in 
Kentucky which provided job guidance to about 10,000 young people. 


We trust the above is the information desired by you and that it will be 
helpful. 


With kind regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


Paut Comss, Acting Commissioner. 


STATE OF MAINE, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
DIVISION OF WOMEN AND CHILD LABOR, 
Augusta, May 4, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: In the absence of Miss Martin, who has been out 
of the office for some time on account of illness, I am replying to your letter of 
April 29 with reference to your forthcoming hearing on youth employment. 

In Maine, children must remain in school until they have completed the eighth 
grade or until they are 15 years old. Except for agricultural and domestic em- 
ployment, they cannot hold part-time jobs outside school hours until they have 
completed the eighth grade. This does not apply to the summer vacation period. 
Children must be 15 before they can work in stores, restaurants, sporting and 
overnight camps; 16 years old to work in manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishments, hotels, rooming houses, laundries, dry cleaning establishments, bak- 
eries, bowling alleys, poolrooms, commercial places of amusement, including 
traveling shows and circuses, and theaters or moving picture houses; and 18 
years old to be employed in occupations determined by the commissioner to be 
hazardous. 

Many of our children do leave school before they have completed high school, 
the most popular age for leaving being 16 years, the age at which they may go 
into the manufacturing plants. We do have an occasional case of a 15-year-old 
minor who has left school and has difficulty in finding work, but we do not have 
enough of them to warrant any change in the statutes. 

We would deplore any relaxation of the minimum age for employment laws 
on the theory that work for young children is the answer to the juvenile delin- 
quency problem. 

Maine does not, of course, have the problem of juvenile delinquency to the same 
degree as more heavily populated areas, but the problem is, nevertheless, uni- 
versal. In the absence of intelligent and positive parental supervision, which 
nearly everyone agrees is the real problem, the next best thing seems to me to be 
better school guidance programs. 

Approximately half of our high schools have some type of guidance, with vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness. They have been able to do much constructive work 
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toward keeping youngsters in school and directing them toward proper employ- 
ment, and we look forward to the day when all high schools will have the person- 
nel for guidance programs. 

Your kind regards to Miss Martin will be relayed to her and will, I am sure, 
be much appreciated, as well as this opportunity to express our thoughts on the 
employment of young people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mapce E. AMEs, Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Kerauver: Your letter of April 29, 1955, asked for a résumé of 
what is being done in Minnesota in regard to the employment of youth and its 
relation to juvenile delinquency and our suggestions for improving the situation. 

Many organizations, including the Minnesota Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the public school systems, the State employment service, the juvenile divi- 
sions of the various city police departments, juvenile courts, the Minnesota 
Youth Conservation Department, the Community Chest, American Legion, and 
other local civic groups are active in studying the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency in general and supporting programs to combat it. Among the many causes 
and suggested cures, employment of children has been given serious consider- 
ation. In addition, the last session of the legislature provided for an interim 
commission to study the problems of juvenil: delinquency. 

Although employment of children has not been thought to be either a major 
cause or a cure for delinquency, it has and does serve a useful purpose in pro- 
viding valuable training for youth if the work is performed under supervision, in 
desirable surroundings, within reasonable hours, and is neither hazardous nor 
too difficult for the stage of maturation of the minor. Of course, we don’t feel 
the educational, recreational, health, and social needs of the minor should be 
neglected or sacrificed in the interests of work. 

The Minnesota State Employment Service and its local offices have organized 
2 programs designed to find work for children over 12 years of age during sum- 
mer vacations and to meet the labor needs of local farmers and city people for 
help with crops and odd jobs around a home. 

The market-garden youth program supplies truck farmers with boys and girls 
12 to 14 years of age with help in the production of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 
Schools and community centers assist in recruiting children and serve as pickup 
stations. The employment service handles the actual placement and arranges 
for transportation for the youngsters. Thousands of children in the Twin City 
area have participated in this program. 

The Odd Jobs Club is for children over 12 years of age and supplies home own- 
ers and farmers throughout the State with much-needed help during the spring 
and summer seasons. 

The State vocational education department has actively promoted the employ- 
ment of minors 16 years of age and over in part-time jobs related to their school 
training in retail, mechanical, and other fields. 

The Minneapolis Department of Education has carried on an extensive pro- 
gram for a number of years in finding part-time jobs for minors including those 
from 14 to 16 years of age. Under that program children are excused from 
school to work after attending only 1 or 2 classes a day. That program has 
been limited to the city of Minneapolis. The jobs are not related to their school 
training. We have seriously questioned the desirability of curtailing the edu- 
cational opportunities for minors under 16 by part-time employment during school 
hours in view of the great need for education in the adult world and the com- 
petition such a youngster will face in the future. 

A number of men’s service and community groups in the larger cities have also 
made an effort to find part-time after-school and vacation jobs for 16- and 17- 
year-old children in their communities in an attempt to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency and keep youngsters busy. Some of these groups have worked in cooper- 
ation with the local office of the State employment service and the schools, 
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Job placements for minors committed to their care are made by the Youth 
Conservation Commission, the probation officers in the cities, and the county 
welfare boards. I believe most of those working with actual delinquents or 
potential delinquents agree that jobs for minors under 16 should be very care- 
fully scrutinized and that nightwork, excessive hours, heavy work, and undesir- 
able surroundings should be avoided. A number of them have also felt night- 
work for minors 16 to 18 should also be supervised. Some have indicated that 
the sense of independence from parental or school authorities gained from having 
a job as well as the money earned can be a contributing factor in delinquency 
in individual cases. Others have felt that perhaps employment of certain minors 
would literally keep them out of trouble and solve the entire problem. However, 
during and since the war years we have had more and younger minors working 
than ever before, yet delinquency is also a greater problem than in the past. 

Your committee might also be interested in the additional activities of our 
State youth conservation committee which has helped establish youth councils, 
community councils, conferences, and provided consultants on recreational and 
youth programs throughout the State. ‘ 

We believe that additional community and governmental programs to direct 
the leisure-time activities of youngsters, to encourage the use of educational 
opportunities, and to educate parents and the community toward their responsi- 
bilities as well as supervised part-time employment for minors 16 to 18 will help 
with the problem. However, we do not believe that employment in itself disre- 
garding the need for education, recreation, leisure, family life, regular eating and 
sleeping habits, will do the job. 

I have mentioned only in general terms the employment and leisure-time 
programs for youth undertaken by organizations in Minnesota. The enclosed 
pamphlets will explain the programs of the State employment service and the 
Youth Conservation Commission in more detail. 

Yours very truly, 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF MINNESOTA, 
By JUNE CEDARLEAF, 
Chief, Division Women and Children. 


STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Lincoln, May 12, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: This is in reply to your letter of April 29 concerning the 
Senate Judi@iary Subcommittee hearing on youth employment. 

I. This department, through the employment service facilities of its division of 
employment security, has currently inaugurated a youth-placement service in our 
Omaha, Nebr., employment office. We are attaching an outline of the methods 
used in operating this program, together with recent press notices concerning 
the matter in the Omaha, Nebr., World Herald. 

Department personnel are meeting regularly with the members of the Nebraska 
committee for youth and it is expected that similar youth-placement programs 
will be inagurated in other Nebraska communities. We concur in the recom- 
mendations contained on page 52 of your committee’s interim report relative to 
the need for amending the Wagner-Peyser Act to provide funds to State agencies 
to further develop youth-placement services. 

II. Migratory family workers: Each year, approximately 2,200 Spanish-Ameri- 
can youths above age 14 are employed from May until July in the Platte and 
North Platte Valleys of Nebraska as members of migratory family worker groups 
in the sugar-beet and row-crop fields. While enforcement of Federal labor laws 
relating to their employment, wage and hour law and the Sugar Beet Act are 
generally good, there is a definite need for State-Federal action towards pro- 
viding better health facilities and organized recreational programs for these 
people during the off-employment hours. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES L. WEASMER, 
Commissioner of Labor, Nebraska. 
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STUDENT VACATION-WORKER PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
NEBRASKA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


I. Problem 


There are approximatly 7,800 employers in the city of Omaha located through- 
out its geographical area, from east to west and from north to south in all 
sections of the city. 

There are 11,426 students in the 9 parochial and 5 public high schools within 
the city of Omaha and this does not include the university, trade school and 
teachers who are available for summer work only who will also be serviced by 
this program. It is estimated that the total number will run in the neighborhood 
of 14,000. 

Those students entering the full-time labor market as graduates or others, who 
will not return to school, are handled in the normal manner and will not be in- 
cluded in this special program. When these individuals are eliminated, an actual 
survey indicates that at least 2,018 male and 1,740 female student vacation- 
workers wil seek jobs during the sumer vacation period. 


IT, Reasons 


(a) The demand by both employer public and the students have caused us to 
set up this program. 

Replace corn detasseling jobs which formerly hired from 1,000 to 2,500 workers 
for a period of 2 to 7 weeks during the summer and took up most of the needs for 
such students. These detasseling jobs have been largely eliminated because of— 

1. Mechanization. 

2. The westward movement of hybrid cornfields away from the Omaha area. 

(b) Focal point for information: 

1. Where information concerning Omaha’s 7,800 employers, their hiring prac- 
tices, type of workers used, hours, rates of pay, trends and needs for vacation 
workers is available. 

2. Where information concerning the complexion of available vacation student 
workers is pooled and an inventory of male, female, age ranges, weights, past 
experience, school attended and geographical residence is maintained for em- 
ployer convenience. 

(c) Advantages: 

1. To employer—gives him a place to secure his vacation workers whether 1, 
20 or 100 needed by one call. Eliminates the expense of maintaining an inter- 
viewer-receptionist necessary to give information to vacation job seekers and 
the expense of supplying applications and interviewing service especially after 
his needs are filled. This is a service most employers feel required to supply 
even though no more such workers are needed because of the public-relations 
angle and goodwill ethics. It is estimated this service will save many thousands 
of dollars to employers by supplying this service for them. 

2. To the vacation student worker—this service will eliminate the needless 
tramping from place to place in seeking work, particularly, those visits that are 
so fruitless because no such jobs exist or they have been filled. Information will 
now be supplied the student to enable him to rifle or pinpoint his efforts instead 
of scatter-gunning. It is estimated that thousands of dollars will be saved to 
the students in needless transportation expense and in time saved. 

(d@) Methods: 

1. Placards advising students that the employer is cooperating with this pro- 
gram and that students should be centrally registered will be placed in the 
business offices of all cooperating employers. 

2. A central filing of orders will result and will be maintained and filled. 

3. A central filing of vacation student workers is already in process, will be 
completed and maintained so that referrals will result. 

4. A central clearing house relation between the employer and the vacation- 
student worker will be developed. 

5. This program is already in operation, the inventory of such workers has 
been taken from the schools as of April 15, 1955, registrations are being taken 
already and several orders have been filled. It is hoped that the program will 
reach its peak about May 15 and will be maintained at peak level until all 


student-vacation workers are placed or all such jobs in the community have been 
filled. 
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THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Concord, May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 29, enclosing copy of 
Interim Report of the Committee on the Judiciary on Senate Resolution 89 and 
Senate Resolution 190, regarding juvenile delinquency. 

The subject of juvenile delinquency is not a serious problem in New Hampshire 
and as far as this State is concerned, most of the problems are taken care of by 
the local city and town authorities, rather than by the State, although some 
work may be done by the State welfare department. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADELARD E. Core, 
Labor Commissioner. 


New Mexico STATE LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 
Sante Fe, May 2, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommitee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Thank you for your letter of April 29, together with 
your committee’s interim report on juvenile delingency. 

I am forwarding your letter and the report to Mr. Robert E. Fox, chairman of 
the New Mexico Commission on Youth, Box 1713, Santa Fe, N. Mex., for his 
consideration and reply. 

I am certain you will hear from Mr. Fox at his earliest convenience. 

Thanking you for your efforts in behalf of the youth of our country, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. BurRRELL, Commissioner. 


NEw Mexico CoMMISSION oN YOUTH, 


Santa Fe, N. Mew., May 5, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 


Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Str: Your letter dated April 29, 1955, and addressed to Mr. C. W. Bur- 
rell, labor commissioner, Santa Fe, N. Mex., has been turned over to me for reply. 

The New Mexico Commission on Youth has among its objectives that of inves- 
tigating the youth employment problem. To date, however, we have not been 
able to carry our operations into this field except incidentally. Various commu- 
nities, schools, and organizations within this State have dealt with this problem 
sporadically, and there is presently some activity in this line being undertaken. 
However, we have insufficient facts and statistics to afford a basis for either 
analyses or conclusions. 

We are, nevertheless, extremely interested in the work being done by your com- 
mittee, and it is our hope that the combined effort of the national and State 
levels will indicate the approach to the ultimate solution of the problem. 

Very truly yours, 
Robert FE. Fox, Chairman, 


ALBUQUERQUE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Albuquerque, N. Mea., May 9, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: Thank you for your letter of inquiry regarding our youth employ- 
ment service. Enclosed is a statement from the executive board of the youth 
employment service covering answers to your questions. Other materials which 
may be of interest are also enclosed. 

The youth employment service program is not an enormous program, nor one 
which offers any substantial help in the immediate pressing problem of delin- 
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quency. We feel, however, that it will be of interest as one successful means of 
promoting constructive use of a youth’s leisure time. 
Thank you again for your interest, and we shall be happy to furnish any addi- 
tional information you may desire. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry P,. LAMPMAN, Director of Guidance. 


YoutH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ADvIsoRY COMMITTEE REPORT FOR KEFAUVER SUB- 
COM MITTEE 


We believe that the youth employment service has already filled a long-felt 
need in the Albuquerque area. If the program continues to grow, as it has since 
1953, it will undoubtedly achieve all of its principal objectives. 

Those of us who have worked closely with the youth employment service pro- 
gram recognize that although busy youths are likely to have fewer disciplinary 
problems, the program was intended primarily to make work experience more 
readily available to boys and girls who need or want it. Economic, personal, 
and social needs will require them to begin work at useful jobs in earnest shortly 
after leaving school. We firmly believe they need to learn the elements of em- 
ployee-employer relationships early—to expand their work experience into as 
many different fields as possible while they are young and best can afford to 
experiment. 

We believe the following information will be helpful to the Kefauver 
subcommittee: 

1. HOW THE PROGRAM ORIGINATED 


A communitywide steering committee studied the existing employment services 
in the community with the idea of establishing a youth employment service to 
which all school-age youth, in both public and parochial schools, could come for 
job-placement assistance during summer vacations and in instances where after- 
school or evening work was needed during the school term. The Bernalillo 
County Community Council, composed of civic and service clubs, took the project 
under consideration. Interest shown by the schools and the State employment 
service led to cooperative agreements which resulted in joint sponsorship of the 
project by the public schools, the State employment service, and the Bernalillo 
County Community Council. The State employment service, under these agree- 
ments, undertook to house files, handle all placement, and provide personnel 
and office space for the new service. The public schools agreed to supervise 
training, provide guidance, and followup counseling. The Bernalillo County 
Community Council provided volunteers from member organizations to make 
employer surveys, provide promotion and publicity, and to undertake any job 
the advisory committee, composed of representatives of the three organizations, 
might request. The youth employment service operates without a budget and 
expenses for their part of the program are absorbed by each of the operating 
organizations. 

2. SPONSORSHIP OF THE PROGRAM 


Written statements of understanding which defined the functions and the role 
of each service in the youth employment service clarified and recognized the 
individual responsibilities of the State employment service, the public schools, 
and the Bernalillo County Community Council. These written statements of 
understanding laid the foundation on which it was possible to secure the en- 
couragement, approval, and support of the top administrators in the organiza- 
tions involved. The purposes and aims were set up with the idea that the 
youth employment service would act not only as an employment service but as 
a practical training organization when training was needed by young people 
before they could be placed in suitable jobs. Another important objective of the 
youth employment service was to provide youth who had difficulty in holding 
jobs with expert guidance. The public schools, with the help of volunteers and 
in accordance with the plan, have given training courses for babysitters, hostess 
helpers, yard boys, waitresses, and bus boys. Plans have been completed to 
begin a sales-clerk training course for seniors and dropouts. These special 
courses are short and intensive and are usually given at the end of the school 
year or sometime during the summer months, the public schools employ a staff 
member who spends full time in the youth employment service program during 
the vacation period. 
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3. IMPLEMENTATION OF PROGRAM 


After all plans were completed in the spring of 1953, the youth employment 
service program was publicly announced. The initial promotion included a 
personal contact with more than 500 employers. Especially selected volunteers 
made these initial contacts to acquaint employers with the new program. A 
volunteer publicity committee made extensive use of every available promo- 
tional media. This volunteer help from civic and service organizations was im- 
portant to the immediate success of this program because the interest of many 
organizations in the work lent citywide support, and resulted in many job 
openings for boys and girls which might not otherwise have been available to 
them. One of the most valuable aids to the program, since it was begun in 
1953, has been the promotional assistance given to it by the volunteer publicity 
committee. Some of the individuals on this committee are housewives who have 
had extensive training or experience in the promotion field. 

The State employment service makes an immediate vertification of each referral 
through the employer. Followup inquiry is made within a week by a counselor 
or a volunteer to check on the student’s progress and to forestall dissatisfaction 
of either the employer or the youth. Problem cases are referred for settlement 
to the guidance department in the public schools. A public-school counselor who 
often works out of the local employment service office makes the necessary per- 
sonal calls on the employer and the youth to determine the cause of difficulties 
reported and to work out some satisfactory solution. Each of the three cooperat- 
ing organizations has designated one person whose primary responsibility within 
his own organization is with the youth employment service program. 


4. DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


(a) Since all schools in the Albuquerque area close at approximately the same 
time each spring, personnel needs for registration, selection, referral, verification 
and guidance expand tremendously and each of the organizations in the program 
experiences difficulty in meeting these sudden and heavy workloads. 

(b) Ordinary youth employment service procedures are not always helpful 
in the handling of needy or problem youths. Such cases are now handled indi- 
vidually by a special committee created for that purpose. 

(c) Because investigation of employers was procedurally impractical for the 
State employment service, the placement of babysitters was shifted to the public 
schools. All the organizations within the youth employment service felt that the 
investigation of employers of babysitters was necessary for the full protection 
of young people referred to such jobs. 

(d) Because of the heavy workloads during peak periods, personnel short- 
ages were common and volunteers furnished by the Bernalillo County Com- 
munity Council were used to help technical personnel more extensively than was 
originally planned. 

5. ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The number of school youths served by the youth employment service has 
made a healthy expansion during the 2 completed years for which records are 
available. We feel certain that there were other desirable results which are 
not normally reflected by statistics. 

The following table will give some indication of the accomplishments of the 
youth employment service program during 1954: 


Youth employment service activities, 1954 
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6. RECOMMENDATIONS TO OTHER COMMUNITIES INTERESTED IN THE YOUTH 
PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Our experience leads us to believe that agencies concerned with the Albu- 
querque Youth Employment Service are particularly well adapted to cooperative 
effort in a program of this type. Our experience leads us to believe further 
that the public schools, the State employment service, and an organization com- 
parable to the Bernalillo County Community Council should always be included 
in a program of this type. The State employment service is familiar with job 
placement and the related problems. The schools are familiar with the needs 
of youth and the attendant guidance problems. The community service clubs 
lend invaluable community support which we believe is absolutely essential to 
the success of a program of this kind. Continuity of effort of the program is 
assured by reason of the permanence of the agencies involved. Furthermore, 
the close relationship between the more commonly recognized work of the em- 
ployment service and the public schools and the placement of youth in useful 
work makes it possible to finance a placement service through these organiza- 
tions’ regular budgeting processes. 

We found it wise not to disturb any of the more limited placement programs 
already in existence in the community. The youth employment service is read- 
ily available to other groups and agencies who are interested in the vocational 
adjustment of young people as well as to the individual students. A desirable 
result of the youth employment service program in Albuquerque, which was not 
anticipated when the program was first launched, has been the closer coordina- 
tion between the schools and the State employment service in placing high- 
school graduates and dropouts who formerly were not registered with the em- 
ployment service. The youth employment service program requires frequent 
and close coordination between the interested organizations which has resulted 
in a greater mutual understanding of objectives. As a consequence, each of 
them has found it possible to render greater service to the community by closer 
cooperation. As we stated at the outset, the youth employment service pro- 
gram was not established to reduce juvenile delinquency in the area. We are 
certain that this has resulted to some extent but we know of no way in which 
this benefit can be measured. It may safely be said to be a preventive rather 
than a corrective measure. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Albany, May 11, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: In reply to your request of April 29, you will find enclosed a 
brief description of the services offered by the division of employment of this 
department, in dealing with the employment of young people, together with our 
recommendations for improvement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Isapor Lupin, Industrial Commissioner. 


STATE OF NEw YORK 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
May 1955. 

For many years the New York State Employment Service of the Division of 
Employment has given special counseling and placement assistance to young, inex- 
perienced workers through its staff of trained counselors. Although each local 
office provides such services, staff assigned varies from the part-time services of 
one member in the smallest offices to the full-time services of a number of coun- 
selors in the larger offices. 

In 1954, almost 117,000 young people under 21 years of age were registered for 
employment for the first time in offices of the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice. This group of applicants was given some 59,000 counseling interviews, with 
slightly more than 22,000 being given the general aptitude test battery as a part 
of the counseling service. Almost 57,000 placements were made for applicants 
in this age group. 

Included in the figures given above are services rendered to high-school grad- 
uates on a planned, organized basis, through cooperation of local employment 
service offices and local schools. In summary this school cooperation program 
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provides for representatives of the employment service to visit the high schools 
throughout the school year to interview and register high-school seniors who plan 
to enter the labor market upon graduation. Counseling and aptitude testing 
services are given when necessary and appropriate and the employment service 
tries to secure job promises for as many of these seniors as possible prior to the 
time they graduate. 

A number of local offices and schools are pooling their resources to give more 
complete service to dropouts. In these localities, the school counselor usually 
refers to the employment service counselor prospective dropouts for whom a job 
seems advisable or who insist on leaving school even though they are capable of 
profiting from further education. In the former type of case, the employment 
service counselor makes every effort to place the boy or girl in a suitable job, 
within the limitations imposed by labor laws, labor market conditions, and the 
applicant’s qualifications. In the latter type of case, the employment service 
counselor is sometimes successful in persuading the youngster to return to school. 
In some cases, factual information on the kinds of jobs open to high-school grad- 
uates as compared to those open to non-high-school graduates proves effective. 
Sometimes helping such a pupil obtain part-time employment enables him to con- 
tinue in school. 

Although this type of cooperation is making it possible to provide service to 
more school dropouts, it is still true that most of the dropouts reporting to em- 
ployment service offices do so only after they have obtained and lost one or more 
jobs. Frequently these dropouts are unemployed between their 16th and 18th 
birthdays for longer periods than they are employed. For months at a time, they 
are neither employed nor in school. The chief problem in extending counseling 
and placement services to dropouts is the difficulty in identification of prospective 
dropouts by the school counselor before the pupil actually leaves school. 

In New York City, many boys 15 years of age or over who are interested in 
summer employment on upstate farms, obtain such jobs through the New York 
State farm cadet program. Organized in 1942 and operated in cooperation with 
the New York City Board of Education, this program has proved mutually advan- 
tageous to high-school students in the Greater New York area and to the farmers 
who have employed them for summer operations, principally on dairy, poultry, 
and general farms. 

Another type of program designed to help high-school pupils obtain part- 
time and summer employment is the Rotary youth project in Elmira, N. Y. 
This project was originally sponsored and financed by the Elmira Rotary Club. 
In cooperation with the local employment service office and the schools, a part- 
time placement person, operating from the employment service office, registered 
high-school pupils interested in part-time jobs, and directed them to employers 
looking for such workers. This program is still sponsored by the Rotary Club 
but is now operated and financed entirely by the employment service. 

In New York City, the New York State Employment Service and the Vocational 
Advisory Service jointly sponsor the consultation service, a free counseling serv- 
ice open to young people between the ages of 16 and 25. The New York State 
Employment Service refers to the consultation service those young people who 
present more serious and complicated counseling problems requiring the services 
of one or several specialists over a period of time. This service supplements the 
regular employment counseling service of the local office, giving needed assistance 
to applicants who could not otherwise be helped. 

In spite of the considerable progress made over the past 25 years in helping 
young people with their employment problems, much remains to be done. As 
already mentioned, inability to reach many high-school dropouts, a group par- 
ticularly susceptible to delinquency, is one of the serious problems still unsolved. 

Additional employer contacting needs to be done to enable more high-school 
graduates to have specific job commitments before high school graduation. Fi- 
nally more work needs to be done with, and on behalf of, young men between the 
time they leave school and the time they enter military service. Too many of 
these young men just drift during this period, and too many employers are reluc- 
tant to hire these young men. 
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STATE OF NoRTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND LABOR, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., May 2, 1955. 
Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEFAUVER: Aside from the fact that I believe that juvenile de- 
linquency is affected by the enforcement of our child labor laws, I have really 
not much of value to offer in regard to this subject. 

It has been our experience that when our youth are employed contrary to law 
that this employment often contributes to juvenile delinquency. As a case in 
point: Our law provides that children under 16 shall not be employed after 7 
p. m. We have found especially in the case of young girls, that when children 
under 16 are employed late hours that an opportunity is offered to them to get 
into serious trouble. We have also found on a number of occasions that disregard 
of our laws has an effect on school attendance and school marks. 

We are very much interested in the work of your subcommittee and think it 
is very much worth while. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. Martinson, Deputy. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BUREAU, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 10, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommitee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Mr. Estes Kerauver: This is in reply to your inquiry regarding the work 
of this bureau in guiding young people. I understand that you wish to use this 
material with the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

History.—Vocational Guidance Bureau was developed from a small vocational 
guidance department of a local child-caring agency which had created this service 
for its own clients. Based on the success of this work, other social agencies 
requested that the services be expanded. Eventually, in April 1949, at the 
request of the community, the bureau was officially incorporated under the 
State laws of charity and established as an autonomous agency. It is one of 
the financially participating agencies of the Cleveland Welfare Federation, 
financed by the Cleveland Community Fund. 

Function.—Vocational Guidance Bureau is a counseling agency to help in- 
dividuals fit themselves for work that best serves their abilities and outlooks. 
The individual is helped to make a practical plan by exploring his interests and 
potentials through counseling and vocational testing. Vocational counseling 
includes educational counseling and employment counseling as indicated. 
Through counseling, most clients are able to get their own jobs but special help 
is given where direct selective job placement is indicated. 

We serve the group 14 years of age or over. The attached pamphlet describes 
our service in more detail. 

Services to youth_—The Bureau has had many years of experience in working 
with boys and girls who are known to juvenile courts, to youth agencies offering 
casework service and with institutions for predelinquent young people. In 1946 
we did a demonstration project at Marycrest School for Girls which is a Catholic 
institution. Many of these girls come from the courts. Based on this demon- 
stration of the value of vocational guidance in such a setting, the institution 
employed a full-time vocational counselor to work with these girls. This pro- 
gram has remained under the supervision of our bureau. The counselor works 
closely with the girls to help them in their school adjustment, relate their school 
adjustment to future vocational plans and help them to bridge the gap between 
institution and return to the community, which may be back to school or to 
employment. 

Many young people are referred for vocational counseling from the courts and 
various social agencies. Hopefully through their contact with this bureau, they 
are helped to have a better understanding of themselves and their potentials 
and to relate these to future educational goals or to movement into the labor 
market. Helping a young person to move into the labor market is a teaching 
process which requires time, patience, skill, knowledge of jobs, and imagination 
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about the client’s potential. Young workers are taught how to get social-security 
ecards or work permits and why each is important; how to prepare themselves 
for the job by discussing such things as personal grooming, proper dress, good 
manners; how to fill out an application; and how to approach the employer. 
Through the counseling process, the young worker learns where to start, how to 
get an interview, what employers expect and how to follow up on the application. 
After the interview, the young person comes back to the counselor and discusses 
his reactions, success or failure. The counselor talks with the employer and gets 
his appraisal of the individual and then works with the applicant on any negative 
aspects the employer might have observed. 

Once he determines the kind of work he can do, encouragement is given to 
the client to make job contacts on his own with our support. We firmly believe 
that when an individual finds a job through his own efforts, he is much more 
likely to keep it and to have a greater sense of success than if the job is handed 
to him. Most important, the counselee has the backing of the counselor who 
makes himself available to discuss any problems encountered. 

Vocational Guidance Bureau attempted a 1-year demonstration project at 
juvenile court with the purpose to help young people evaluate their vocational 
potentials. The major difficulty encountered in working with these young people 
within the court setting was the authoritative punitive atmosphere which was not 
conducive to sparking live interest. Vocational guidance needs an atmosphere in 
which the client can come freely asking for help. Experience has taught us that 
young people who come voluntarily or who are referred to our agency which 
has no official connection with the court are more amenable to planning and our 
results are more positive. . 

The school dropout offers another difficult group. His school record may be 
poor; his home environment and influences are weak; he belongs to a gang with 
similar background; he needs money and he wants a car. He may have consid- 
erable potential but is not motivated to use it. Many youth of this type have 
been referred to the agency and responded to individual interest, encouragement, 
and understanding from the counselor. Some of these young people have been 
successfully helped to employment, training or even returned to school. 

Finding jobs for the young marginal worker presents a real problem to the 
community. This is the group lacking in skills, work habits, attitudes, sense of 
responsibility to themselves and the community, and are resentive to supervision 
and authority. 

To meet the situation in part, the Bureau is interested in furthering the devel- 
opment of— 


1. a stronger vocational guidance program within the institution be it for 
neglected, dependent or delinquent youth. 
2. outpost service in group work agencies whereby the vocational coun- 
selor is available to the youth served in that area. 

3. a resource whereby these out-of-school youth may be helped to develop 
work habits, attitudes, ability to get along with coworkers, to accept super- 
vision and to explose potential interests which might be further developed 
through training or on-the-job training. 

4. the financial resources to be used by young people in furthering their’ 
training and education. Several such resource funds have already been 
established by the board of trustees of the Bureau both on a loan and on an 
outright grant basis. 

5. parental interest which can frequently be sparked when they are in- 
vited to participate in the planning. 

6. employer interest and understanding of these young people and their 
needs through service groups and civie groups. 

There are many facets to this problem. The above is a brief statement on 
how one community agency is attempting in a small way to meet the current 


problem. It is our hope that our goals can be used as preventive measures rather 
than corrective. 


Very truly yours, 
Ontve K. BANISTER, 
Mrs. Harold F. Banister, Director. 
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STATE OF OKLAHOMA, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 4, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: I have your letter of April 29 with reference to the 
hearing of the Committee on Juvenile Delinquency with which I am interested by 
virtue of this office I hold. 

I am attaching herewith a bill which was passed by the Oklahoma Legislature 
that is now in session which I believe will be of some assistance in helping to 
Solve that problem. 

It has been our observation in the work of this department that there is, par- 
ticularly during the summer months, a number of young people who migrate to 
our State over the highways and stop a few days working in drive-ins, stands, 
and filling stations, or in bowling alleys, although in this State we have found 
that there is quite a tendency for elderly people to work as pinsetters in bowling 
alleys. Most of the young people who migrate through our State are good people, 
but some of them are juvenile delinquents. 

As for child-labor problems in our factorys and workshops, there is not a 
considerable problem in recent years because of our factory inspection work and 
also a workmen’s compensation law which has a great influence in discouraging 
illegal employment in that capacity. 

Hoping this may be of some assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Jim Hueues, Commissioner of Labor. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
BUREAU OF LABOR, 
Salem, Oreg., May 17, 1955. 
Mr. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Sir: In response to your request dated April 29 for information pertain- 
ing to youth employment in Oregon, I am enclosing two copies of Wage and Hour 
Commission Order No. 10 (general minor order), which contains regulations per- 
taining to general employment of minors in this State. 

You will note a number of safeguards are contained in this order so far as em- 
ployment of children is concerned—minors prohibited from employment where 
draught beer is served, minor girls prohibited from working at curb service in 
drive-in restaurants, minor girls prohibited from canvassing or peddling from 
house to house or from working at maid work in hotels. Section 4 of this order 
was included in the last revision at the express request of juvenile authorities, 
who presented conclusive proof that such employment after 10:30 p. m. was 
extremely detrimental to the morals of minors under 18 years of age. 

I trust this information will prove to be of some value to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
N. O. NILSEN, 
Commissioner of Bureau of Labor. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
Harrisburg, May 3, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: In the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry our contact is with the employed minor. Good enforcement of child 
labor laws assigned to protect minors from occupations which present a moral 
hazard, aid, I think, in controlling certain types of juvenile delinquency. It 
might be unfair to list those occupations as, for example, bowling alleys in 
certain areas of the State present a real problem whereas a bowling alley properly 
run and with supervision for the pinsetters does not. 

Then again we have the children in the entertainment field. Here demanding 
parents and employers sometimes exploit the supposed talents of minors. Their 
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schoolwork is neglected, the emotional strain is hard on them, and the late night 
hours for this type of work is unsuitable. 

If the schools, the parents, and the agencies enforcing the law cooperate, a 
step forward would be taken in eliminating moral and health hazards for em- 
ployed children. We have in our department a bureau of women and children 
where much of this work is done. The Governor also has a committee on chil- 
dren’s services in which all the departments whose work touches the life of a 
child try to cooperate and coordinate their activities to the end that there will 
be a healthy climate in which the child may grow. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. TORQUATO, 
Secretary of Labor and Industry. 





Strate or SoutH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Columbia, May 9, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KeEFrauver, 
Senator, HOLC Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR KeEFAUveR: South Carolina has a juvenile placement agency 
created by the 1954 general assembly. It began operation in September of 1954 
and has functioned with limited personnel since that time. It is my information 
that this division of State government is to be expanded. The agency is charged 
with the responsibility of placing in suitable employment delinquent children dis- 
charged from the various correctional institutions of the State. 

Emphasis is placed on keeping youngsters in school, but when circumstances 
are not feasible they are given employment in private industry. Until recently 
private industry has met the demand for jobs for these children. Jobs are now 
becoming harder to find, and the director of the placement agency tells me that 
he definitely feels the need of an organized program, similar to the NYA of the 
depression years. A program of this nature would not only give employment to 
delinquent children but would tremendously benefit all children who need full- or 
part-time employment, and in many instances would prevent delinquency. 

Trusting that you will find this information helpful, and with kind wishes, 
Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
Wma. FRED PoNDER, Commissioner. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Nashville, May 16, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: Commissioner Parham asked that ¥ submit the en- 
closed report to you, as I am one of the female and child labor inspectors. I hope 
the information I was able to compile will be sufficient to give you an overall 
picture of our work in the child-labor field. 

I am also enclosing a letter I received from Judge Douglass, who is considered 
one of the leading authorities in combating juvenile delinquency in this section. 
I am sure you will find his suggestions helpful. 

There are 7 juvenile judges in the State of Tennessee and 4 of these are in 
east Tennessee, so perhaps I get a more complete picture of the overall problems 
facing our juvenile courts. I have attended several conferences and discussions 
concerning juvenile delinquency in the last year; therefore, you can see I am 
vitally interested in this problem. 

If you have any suggestions that you deem helpful, due to your nationwide 
study of this problem, please feel free to make any recommendations to our 
department at any time. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. PAULINE HAtLt, 
Inspector, Female and Child Labor, Division of Workshop and Factory. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EMPLOYMENT Security DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, Wash., May 10, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAvuver, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR KEFAUVER: Your letter of April 29, 1955, directed to Mr. L. H. 
Bates, of the State department of labor and industries, has been referred to this 
department for consideration and reply. 

Although this department has no particular nor special responsibility for the 
study and solution of problems relating to juvenile delinquency, the particular 
phase of juvenile delinquency relating to employment as one of the remedies 
has long been a subject of study. This has arisen mainly through our program 
of employment counseling of high-school graduates and our legal requirement 
to maintain a youth employment program under the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933 and amendments thereto. 

As a result of our studies and planning I would like to suggest the following: 


1, EARLY VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Secondary schools should universally adopt a program of vocational guidance 
which would assist youth toward earlier determination of their potentialities in 
vocational, scientific, and professional fields of work. This would include— 

(a) Aptitude testing of pre-high-school youth ; 

(b) Practical counseling guidance based on the test results; 

(c) A curriculum based upon the aptitudes and also upon the needs of the 
community in industry, Government, and agriculture; 

(d@) Governmental assistance for schools which develop and maintain such 
a program and which adhere to appropriate standards. 


2. EXPANSION OF VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


We know that to some people the word subsidy is anathema; however, we 
must recognize that there are very few industries, endeavors, or fields of work 
which are not currently being subsidized either directly or indirectly by the 
Federal Government. How much more appropriate to the real advance of our 
country would it be to subsidize human abilities by the creation of vocational, 
scientific, and professional scholarships to deserving youth. Too often we have 
found that economic, emotional, or other human considerations have precluded 
youth from developing the abilities which they otherwise could have attained. 
In subsidizing these types of scholarships and creating an incentive based upon 
certain reasonable standards we will be able to resolve to a great extent the 
problems which have been so well outlined and expressed in two comprehensive 
studies and reports made by the National Manpower Council and published in 
1954 and 1955 by the Columbia University Press. 


8. DEVELOPMENT OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Some studies indicate that lack of employment opportunities on a part-time 
basis outside of school hours is a contributing factor to delinquency. In light 
of this factor steps should be taken to— 

(a) Develop part-time jobs in industry ; 

(b) Expand recreational programs and activities in which youth can be 
participants and workers ; 

(c) Develop farm jobs for youth. For example, during emergency har- 
vests of berries and vegetables, youth have been released from school in this 
State to save the crop; 

(d) Encourage local community action by community and civic clubs 
exchanging the services of their children in yard work, baby sitting, house 
cleaning, etc., thus occupying the time of youth and enabling them to earn. 


4, PAROLEE PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Although a parolee-placement program is set up as a result of juvenile delin- 
quency, studies properly directed may develop information on causes. Steps 
might then be taken to eliminate the causes. We have just begun such a program 
in this State; but as it is in the formative stage, we have no experience yet upon 
which to draw conclusions or make recommendations. 
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We wish you and your subcommittee every success and you can be assured of 
the support of this department in anything that we possibly can do. 
Very truly yours, 
Peter R. GIOVINE, 
Acting Commissioner. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
Charleston, W. Va., May 3, 1955. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KEFAUVER: In answer to your letter of request, I am pleased 
to enclose material which expresses my opinions relative to the correlation of 
juvenile delinquency and child labor as formulated from several years experience 
in the field of youth employment. All recommendations, you will note, are 
directed toward strengthening the legal protective reins which would insure, 
to a greater measure, the chances for each child to grow up to become a law- 
abiding, useful, and at least comparatively happy citizen. 

I might mention that the policy of this department of educating its citizenry 
to the advantages as well as the restrictions of our child labor provisions has 
been and continues to be of inestimable value. Employment for youth and, yes, 
even some children is encouraged—but only in full compliance with our statutes. 

I would take this opportunity to congratulate you and the other committee 
members on the extensive scope of your work as indicated by your report, and 
I would thank you for the copy of this comprehensive study which, I am sure, 
will be of much value tome. You have my best wishes for continued achievements 
in the field of service. 

Very truly yours, 
CHAS. SATTLER, 
Commissioner, West Virginia Department of Labor. 


Wromine YoutH CounNcrL, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., May 6, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Mr. Paul H. Bachman, State labor commissioner, has referred your 
letter of May 3 to us for reply. The labor commissioner is an ex-officio member 
of our youth council, and problems and studies relating to youth employment 
and juvenile delinquency are handled as part of the council’s program. 

In response to your inquiry concerning youth employment, we offer the follow- 
ing information and opinions: 

1. Wyoming law imposes compulsory school attendance only to the eighth 
grade or age 16, whichever occurs first (sec. 67-1601, Wyoming Compiled Statutes, 
1945). The council has long been concerned over this minimum school age con- 
tinuation law, but after study, we believe that a mere extension of required 
schooling would only increase rather than solve the problem of drop outs. The 
reason for this view is that the work in our Wyoming schools is all primarily 
academic, and we do not have any public trade or vocational high schools. It 
would, therefore, serve no good purpose to retain students with little or no 
academic aptitude for another 4 years, unless provision can be made to train 
them in a gainful skill or trade. However, it is readily apparent in our State, 
which is probably no exception, that suitable employment opportunities for teen- 
agers are extremely limited. Many of our students complete the eighth grade 
as young as 14 years of age, and by our State labor law are properly prohibited 
from engaging in hazardous occupations until the age of 16 years. We believe 
this 14 to 17 age bracket for the juvenile who has dropped out of school to be a 
dangerous juvenile delinquency potential. 

2. Any consideration of this problem in Wyoming presents a very real difficulty 
which we wish to emphasize to your committee. The fact is that although our 
State is the eighth largest in size, we are 47th in population, with a total of 
290,529 persons. Scattered small populations give rise to a problem that is not 
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indigenous alone to Wyoming, but which will be found in many States of our 
western region as well as in the rural counties or the more heavily populated 
Midwest and eastern areas. This problem may be simply stated: the very real 
infeasibility of providing diversified educational training. It is a well accepted 
fact that vocational schools are desirable and necessary in large cities, but what 
is to be the answer in a State such as ours where we have but 5 towns with a 
population in excess of 10,000, and the largest in our State has a population of 
but 33,000. None the less, in these communities are juveniles who cannot profit 
from continuing academic education, and who need the opportunity for voca- 
tional training. To particularize, perhaps an extension could be made of the 
in-school training programs, operated in conjunction with the labor unions, where- 
by students are given credit toward a high school certificate for apprentice 
training. 

We earnestly submit to your committee the desirability of studies and plan- 
ning in this area in order that children throughout the country, regardless of 
the size of community in which they reside, may receive education most suitable 
to their talents, to the end that they may be self-supporting citizens and par- 
ticipate as citizens in their democracy to the fullest extent of their inherent 


abilities. 
Very truly yours, 
BROOKE WUNNICKE, 
Executive Secretary. 

Chairman Keravver. The first of these isin Arizona. In Phoenix, 
the Sertoma Club, in cooperation with the Youth Employment Ser- 
vice and through the support of the radio and television stations and 
the newspapers, operates a program that fills between 125 and 150 
part-time and permanent jobs per month. The entire program was 
sparkplugged by a 17-year-old girl and is now run by teen-agers 
themselves. The entire State of Arizona should be proud of the activ- 
ities of its young people and the willingness of the Sertoma Club to 
underwrite the costs of this program. 

I hope that this commendation will be sent to the appropriate 
official in Arizona and to the national president. 

Senator Lancer. If I might interrupt, the young lady in charge 
of that is a Miss Hughes who testified before our subcommittee in 
Pheonix last week. She is a young lady. She stayed with us all 
the day and gave the staff a lot of good advice, wouldn’t you say, Mr. 
Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuumperis. May I suggest that the testimony she gave at that 
hearing also be included as a part of the testimony of this hearing ¢ 

Chairman Keravver. We will be glad to hear about the testimony 
in support of Miss Hughes, in Arizona, and it will be included in 
this record. Which goes to show, Senator Langer, what 1 person, 
even a 17-year-old can do when they are interested in working at a 
job. 

(Miss Anne Hughes, of the Sertoma Club, Phoenix, Ariz., gave 
the following testimony before the subcommittee on Friday, April 
29, 1955, at the State Capitol Building, Phoenix, Ariz.) 

Mr. Marks (Royal H. Marks, attorney, Phoenix, Ariz.). You see 
this young lady is a freshman out of Phoenix College who is our di- 
rector, Mary Sue Hughes, our present director. Mary Sue Hughes 
is the present director of the Youth Employment Service, and we felt 
that perhaps this is something else that communities around the 
Indian reservations might take on. 

I think Mr. Chumbris stated a week or so ago that there was some 
testimony given before this committee. 
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Mr. Cuumepris (associate counsel to the subcommittee). Yes. Last 
Thursday, to be exact, the subcommittee had a hearing on youth em- 
ployment and its impact on juveniles or the lack of youth employment 
and your organization was mentioned by the Department of Labor’s 
representative at that subcommittee, and Senator Kefauver asked 
that the staff contact your inter national organization, as well as your 
Phoenix organization, to find out how you operate, to get your plan 
to use, so since we are here we would appreciate the material that you 
have and to meet the young lady who is the director of the Youth 
Employment Service. 

Mr. Marks. I am very happy to present to you our present director, 
Mary Sue Hughes. 

7 Ae Lanarr. I certainly am pleased to meet you, and I want 
you to meet your distinguished mayor. 

Mr. Mureuy (F rank Murphy, mayor of Phoenix, Ariz.). I cer- 
tainly am glad to meet you, young lady. 

Mr. Marks. I would like to offer for the record, this little brochure 
which our club has just recently gotten out. You may have it for 
the record. 

We will be glad to help the committee in any way we can, and I know 
that Mary Sue will help in any way she can to tell you how we worked 
it in Phoenix. 

I think Mayor Murphy is acquainted with it. I know that the 
juvenile probation officer said that this one agency did as much or more 
than anything else to reduce juvenile delinquency i in our city. 

Mr. Cuumpris. There is a method in my madness in bringing you 
here. How could this program be projected into a Youth Employ- 
ment Service for the Indian children on the reservation, and how could 
such a project be made statewide, and from statewide be made nation- 
wide. 

Mr. Marks. Well perhaps so far as you men in the Indian Service 
is concerned it would be statewide. 

Mr. Cuumenrts. That is right. 

Mr. Marks. Well, it would probably have to be taken on by a 
women’s club group. For example, I know they have a women’s club 
group at San Carlos, or by the tribal council itself, and they would 
have to find some young person on the reservation, and I do think that 
Mary Sue will agree that it should be a young person, to start the 
office, and then try to solicit jobs. 

The unfortunate problem we have is that we do not have the jobs 

railable on the reservations for these youths. I know that the San 

Carlen have tried to find jobs for their youngsters in their cattle and 
ae associations during the summertime, and through the Future 
Farmers, and so forth. Maybe Mary Sue has some ideas. 

Miss Huenes. Well, I don’t know exactly, but I think it definitely 
should be run by a youth. I might suggest that we have several 
Indian applicants that do come into our office, and I find that they 
have many problems. A lot of them live at Indian schools and are 
looking for jobs. 

Well, they come into our office, and we treat them like any other ap- 
plicant, and try to place them. When they go back to the reservation, 
they cannot work, and their family conditions are so different at home, 
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because they have learned the new ideas, that they have many prob- 
lems, and they cannot get the same type of job out there that they get 
here, and that might lead to a lot of juvenile delinquency. 

As I say, if you could figure some way for them to get steady jobs 
after they get out of school here, and even have an agency in Phoenix 
that they could start out by just establishing themselves here, instead 
of on the reservation, I doubt if there would be many jobs for them 
on the reservations, at all. 

Mr. Cuumerts. The purpose would be to have an agency or agencies 
on the reservation so that the youths could be projected to the larger 
areas where the jobs would be available. 

We certainly do appreciate your suggestion on that, and we will take 
it under consideration and pass it on to the area director, and see if 
there is some way that they can move it along. 

Miss Hueues. I think it would be a great project. 

Mr. Marks. With a little financial help it could be worked. I see 
the point. 

Senator Lancer. But you see, this brings us right back to this 
question of health. I rather think you misunderstood me yesterday. 
We have up there in Rolette County in North Dakota, a situation 
where, when we built the Garrison Dam, after a great deal of persua- 
sion we got the contractors to hire Indians and help build that dam. 
Those Indians, of course, had to travel about 200 miles. When they 
became ill, mind you, the families were over in Rolette County, and 
when they became ill there was not time to get them into a hospital in 
Rolette County, so we put them in a hospital right close to the Garri- 
son Dam. 

The Indian Department would not pay for their care there. Those 
Indians, of course, were not getting enough money to carry their 
families and they were not making enough to pay big hospital bills 
in addition to that, so the result was that a lot of the Indians refused 
to go. 

If you do get jobs for some of these young Indian boys and girls over 
here, and they should happen to become ill, don’t you think that the 
Indian Department should pay for their care while they are here ? 

Miss Hucues. Well, for instance, take a person like Mr. Marks was 
referring to, a person who is completely established should be able 
to take care of his own responsibilities concerning health, or else go 
to the county hospital, or something like that, if he is destitute. 

You will find that most of the younger generation among the 
Indians want to take care of themselves, especially the ones who are 
getting an education. 

I have the opportunity of discussing a lot of their problems with 
them, and a lot of them are so unjust, they come in and get jobs, and 
get going along beautifully, and then they have to go back to the 
reservation, and they are right back where they started from in an 
environment that they are completely beginning to grow out of. 

Senator Lancer. Well, I think you have made a very valuable con- 
tribution, and I will tell Senator Goldwater that you did. 

Mr. Marks. I wanted you to hear from these Indian folks again. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Goldwater is a very dear friend of mine. 

Mr. Marks. Yes, and we think the world of him. He is familiar 
with the Indian situation here and is doing a great job. 
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Senator Lancer. Senator Kefauver gave a speech a while ago about 
spiritual values, about the work of the church, that I thought was a 
masterpiece. He had the different churches more interested than even 
they had been. Senator Kefauver is a very religious man and, as you 
know, that is one reason why he is so violently interested, as shown 
last week at the hearings in this youth matter. He thinks that this 
juvenile delinquency can be curbed, if a child goes to church, no 
matter what church it is, if the child goes to church regularly it makes 
a great difference in the life of that boy and girl, so far as juvenile 
delinquency is concerned. Now, I don’t know whether I stress the 
matter of going to church the way Senator Kefauver does, but we 
think there is a whole lot to the religious and spiritual angle so far 
as the youth of this country is concerned. 

I believe that Senator Kefauver feels that there has been a tendency 
to underrate the value of the spiritual field. 

Miss Hugues. Well, I think that your spiritual guidance is fine, 
and I completely agree with you myself, but if you force a teen-ager 
to go to church, you accomplish nothing, it turns to hatred against 
it. If you force them to do anything like that they will have a chip 
on their shoulders toward you. You have to want to do it. 

Another thing I might suggest, I was sitting here and all of you 
men were talking around so very intelligently, but I heard you say 
that the next generation, the young generation, are the ones that you 
should be concerned with. I think that you should have some of the 
young Indian boys or girls speak on what they think should be done. 
After all, they are the next ones who are going into the Government, 
and they are going to run their tribes, so they are definitely and 
directly involved, and you are deciding everything for them, and you 
will find out that a lot of them are intelligent enough to realize what 
their future might be. They are working for the future right now, 
so you should have some of their ideas along with your own guidance 
and background. 

Mr. Cuumenis. I know that you will be pleased to learn that at our 
hearings in North Dakota, which Senator Langer and Senator Ke- 
fauver conducted, high school was let out of class all day, and they 
followed our hearings. They were asked to participate and ask 
‘questions, and some of them did. 

Senator Lancer. Yes; and they asked some tough ones, too. 

Mr. Cuumpris. At all of the four reservations we went to, the 
schoolchildren attended our hearings, and sat through them. Some 
of them asked questions, and they asked some good questions. 

Miss Hueues. You will find a lot of times that teen-agers will come 
up with questions that you would not think of. I find that even 
younger kids in the eighth grade will come up with questions that will 
puzzle me, and I have to go back and look up the answers to them, 
myself. 

The same thing applies to the older people and the teen-agers. 

Chairman Keravver. In Iowa City, Iowa, a youth employment 
prserem under the sponsorship of the Iowa City Woman’s Club has 

een in operation for over 5 years. Their program not only provides 


jops for youngsters, but is educating the community to their responsi- 
ility in ree young people. The progressive attitude of the 


Iowa women is to be commended. Their teen-age employment serv- 
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ice and work-experience program can serve as a model for other inter- 
ested communities. 

Throughout the entire State of Minnesota, programs for part-time 
work experience, full-time employment for dropouts, and job place- 
ments for children under the care of the Youth Conservation Com- 
mission are among the most enlightened in the United States. Fed- 
eral and State agencies are cooperating with local groups to form pro- 
grams that not only suit the needs of the youngsters themselves, but 
programs which are a valuable aid to the economy of the entire State. 
Minnesotans have a right to be proud of their forward-looking offi- 
cials and their new approaches to this complicated problem. 

In Albuquerque, N. Mex., the youth employment service program 
has already filled a long-felt need in the Albuquerque area. Under the 
leadership of the Bernalillo County Community Council, the cooper- 
ation of the State employment service, and the public schools, a pro- 
gram was established that prevents overlapping of services and des- 
ignated areas of interest to each of the organizations. Their project 
is an example of what can be done with a small program effectively 
directed. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the vocational-guidance bureau operates under 
the Cleveland community fund and has already become an integral 
part of the community’s service to young people. Through their 
work, many so-called unemployable youngsters have found jobs for 
which they are qualified. The community acceptance of the idea for 
a vocational-guidance program with a special division for services to 
youth is something that every community should seriously consider 
and something to which every community with a juvenile-delinquency 
program should give urgent attention. 

Now, Mr. Chumbris, do you have any comments by which you wish 
to supplement this statement ? 

Mr. Cuumpris. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lancer. I do think we ought to mention the very fine work 
done by Mayor Lawrence, of Pittsburgh. 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes, Mayor Lawrence, of Pittsburgh, is an 
enlightened mayor who certainly changed the face of the city of 
Pittsburgh. He has done a great job of not only cleaning out slums 
but in putting all the agencies of government behind the problem of 
finding opportunities, encouraging job opportunities for young people 
and encouraging them to go to school. 

There are a lot of wonderful efforts throughout the Nation. The 
State of Oregon has a very fine effort I have heard about. 

Senator Lancer. If I might venture a suggestion, I should like to 
see the chairman of this subcommittee write to all the mayors, all over 
this country, bring to their attention the fine work done by the different 
places that you have mentioned, and ask the mayors to see if they 
cannot organize a committee in each of their localities to help out 
similarly. 

Chairman Krravver. Without objection, I think the suggestion 
will be formally approved by the subcommittee and we will have the 
staff to pass on these ideas, experiences, to mayors of certainly our 
principal cities and even as many small ones as possible with the sug- 
gestion that they consider setting up a committee, commission, some 
activity similar to that which has been so successful in other places. 

I think that is a fine suggestion, Senator Langer. 
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Mr. Warren K, Layton, director, guidance and placement, Detroit 
public schools. 

Mr. Layton, will you come around? We are glad to have you with 
us. We appreciate your interest. 

Mr. Chumbris, do you want to make any preliminary remarks about 
Mr. Layton and the work in Detroit before we ask him to testify ? 

Mr. Cuumprts. Would you please give your full name, your address, 
and your official title for the record, please ? 

Mr. Layron. Warren Kenneth Layton, divisional director, guidance 
and placement, Detroit Board of Education, 1354 Broadway, Detroit 
26, 

Mr. Cuumerts. How long have you been in that position ? 

Mr. Layron. Since 1930. 

Senator Lancer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman Kerauver. We are always glad to have interested people 
visit our subcommittee hearings and we appreciate your presence and 
certainly want you to hear everything that goes on. 

Mr. Cuumerts. Mr. Layton, how long have you been with the school 
department in Detroit ? 

Mtr. Layton. Since 1920, 

Mr. Cuumepris. When did you begin your operation on this pro- 
gram that you are going to describe this morning ¢ 

Mr. Layton. In 1949, in April. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Now, do you havea prepared statement ? 

Mr. Layton. I do. 


STATEMENT OF WARREN K. LAYTON, DIRECTOR, GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT, DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. Layton. As to youth employment and education, problems 
created in Detroit as elsewhere by declining job opportunities for 
youth and increased high-school enrollments have brought about some 
changes in the school program which have afforded a measure of 
relief. It is hoped that they may continue to be of help but the re- 
lated problems of job and school facing all youth, especially those of 
16 and 17 years of age, are complex and not susceptible to quick or 
easy solution. 

With respect to employment of children and youth in Michigan, the 
harmful aspects, while not entirely eliminated have been gre: atly re- 
duced by laws and regulations which are generally supported by 
public opinion. The se shool- leaving age is 16 and few exceptions are 
made, especially in urban areas. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion reports for Michigan usually show higher than average percen- 
tages of school-age children in school; this is true for the 16-17 age 
group as well as the 14-15. But there are not enough jobs for youth 
legally employable on a full-time basis, that is, these 16 and over who 
leave school before graduation, and even for many high-school grad- 
uates as well. 

In Detroit, half of the graduates are below 1714 years of age when 
they complete the 12th gr ade. Full-time jobs is heavy industry, even 
in nonhazardous occupations, are effectively limited to persons at 
least 18 years old as employers are then able to hire graduates and 
they are also free from the requirements of job approvals and work 
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permits. The tendency to hold to an 18-year minimum age extends 
to other fields of employment; in fact, job openings for boys and 
girls under 18 are declining in all fields though probably less rapidly 
in clerical and distributive occupations. 

One important cause of much idleness in the group under the age 
of 18 is the widespread dissatisfaction with the jobs to which the 
employers are restricted in hiring by legislation. There is little dif- 
ference in maturity and physical characteristics of many youth 16 or 
17 whose employment is restricted and the average youth of 18. The 
following cases are of interest: 

Case I: John K, age 16, height 5 feet 11 inches, weight 156, bitterly 
complains that his “buddy”, age 18, same approximate height and 
weight and school grade level, may work at $1.46 or more on an 
assembly line whereas he, John, is restricted by age to employment 
which he does not want at 75 cents or less per hour. After several 
work experiences ranging from 1 day to 1 month John becomes habit- 
ually idle. 

Case II: Antonio C., age 16, mother a recent widow with two 
younger children, given a job at $1.86 per hour as a helper by a tile- 
setting contractor. Antonio and his mother feel deep resentment 
when Tony is refused a work permit because work in the construction 
trades is barred to minors under 18. Tony’s job as described by the 
permit counselor consisted of “buttering tile” and handing it to tile 
setter and other simple tasks. Tony sullenly refused a proffered job 
as an errand boy at 80 cents per hour. 

Numerous instances of this kind could be cited, a condition which 
has led occasionally to idleness, falsification of age, illegal use of 
others’ age certificates, or attempted alteration of birth certificates. 
Those charged with the responsibility of approving occupations for 
minors under 18 are aware of these conditions but they are also aware 
of the growing hazards of modern highly mechanized construction 
and the high accident rates associated with the younger age group. 
Few who are familiar with these problems believe in easing the legal 
restrictions although enforcing officers might in some distress cases 
inake freer use than some of them now do of permissible exceptions. 

Mr. Cuvumerts. Are you referring to State legislation or State and 
Federal legislation ? 

Mr. Layton. Primarily to State legislation at this point, although 
in the case of industries engaged in interstate commerce the operation 
of some Federal legislation have constituted problems from time to 
time because the job could be approved in one location and sometimes 
not in another; owing to the local circumstances this has confused the 
employers to some extent. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Have you given any thought to the changes in the 
Federal legislation as it affects youth employment ? 

Mr. Layron. I think I cannot offer anything on that at this time but 
I haven’t studied that sufficiently to do so. 

In the case of State legislation, however, and in the case of one 
Federal law, the Wages and Hours Act, many of us feel that there is 
actually enough leeway permitted in those acts to allow the enforcing 
officers on occasion to make exceptions which they are often unwilling 
to make because they feel they should hew to the line. We feel it is 
possible some relief might be afforded in some cases such as hardship 
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cases where a youth constitutes the only support of a parent and per- 
haps of younger children. 

I believe, however, the changes in the language of the law would 
be less necessary than some alleviation of the strictness of interpreta- 
tion. That has been our observation. 

Chairman Kerauver. Senator Langer, do you have a question you 
want to ask? 

Senator Lancer. No. 

Chairman Keravuver. You said that you didn’t favor any general 
change in the State law, for instance of Michigan, to take care of a 
particular situation. Do you think that there might be some provi- 
sion, a larger provision for exceptions under the State employment or 
the State labor laws? 

Mr. Layron. Yes, sir; that is our feeling. For example, it might be 
mentioned here that by way of illustration that during World War II, 
some exceptions were made by the State labor commissioner at the 
request of certain industries holding war contracts to permit the em- 
ployment of boys of 17 years which is under the usual minimum. That 
was done in several instances and while it did not always work out 
well, it did work very well in some cases, indicating that where the 
individual has sufficient maturity, where the economic need is great, 
that the permitted exceptions might be made in such cases. That 
would illustrate the point, Senator. 

Observed in this area are many older persons, especially men, em- 

ployed in occupations formerly considered as belonging to youth. 
These older persons find satisfaction in such jobs as office messenger, 
stock clerk, messengers, or helpers in optical, dental, and medical 
laboratories and blueprint firms. Such work is desirable as it fits in 
well with the limitations of the social-security program. Employers 
report that such workers are regular in attendance, are dependable and 
have eliminated the difficulties caused by the constant turnover ex- 
perienced in the employment of minors. Other examples are noticed 
in the widespread use of aged or handicapped persons as newspaper 
salesmen at corners, as elevator operators, gas-station attendants, and 
so forth, jobs formerly available to boys. 
a Yet there are jobs for which qualified applicants are not available. 
The Detroit Board of Education has maintained a placement service 
for youth under 21 years of age continuously since 1921 and has often 
been unable to fill jobs, especially those where previous training in 
certain skills is required. 

The following figures are for the period July 1, 1954, through April 
30, 1955, 10 months, and represent requests from employers that we 
were unable to fill because of lack of suitable applicants possessing 
required qualifications. 

Stenographer, male 6, female 102, total of 108. 

Clerk-typist, male 8, female 87, total of 95. 

Clerk-bookkeeping, male 22, female 37, total of 59. 

Typist, male 6, female 35, total of 41. 

Office boy, mail boy, 27. 

Electrician, 21 male. 

Tool and die maker, machinist, 10 male. 

Sales trainee, 8 male. 

Commercial artist, 5 male. 
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Laboratory assist int, 4 male. 

Patternmaker, 3 male. 

Printer, 2 male. 

This makes a total of 134 for males, 261 for females or a total of 395. 
The jobs of electrician, draftsman, tool and die maker, commercial 
artist, patternmaker, printer were, of course, at apprentice or learning 
level. It will be noted that suitable training for most of these jobs 
is available in high schools. The advantages of such training are 
pointed out to the students, often meeting resistance for reasons such 
as the reluctance of some youth, supported by parents in many cases, 
to study vocational subjec ts and the distaste of others, particul: rly 
boys, for training leading to store and office employment, though these 
are fields in which many boys as well as girls will eventually, be em- 
ployed. 

1 might say in passing that a director of employment said there 
were many needs there for boys who had finished high school, who 
had a good record, who wanted to go into industry and that the con- 
tract held by that organization with the union permits 1 apprentice 
for each 8 unionmen, usually considered a favorable ratio, I should 
say, so that is perhaps one hopeful indication for the youth who has 
finished school and has reached 18. 

The obvious desirability of youth education programs geared to 
vocational as well as cultural objectives has led to the introduction in 
some high schools of the cooperative or work-study plans long fa- 
miliar in colleges and universities. Under proper conditions these 
plans meet with success and have been commended by the National 
Child Labor Committee and other organizations as well as by the par- 
ticipating students and their employers, parents and teachers. These 
plans at the high school level are generally better adapted to clerical 
and distributive occupations than to industrial employments. 

There are many school problems: interesting the employers, select- 
ing applicants who can meet the employers’ requirements, providing 
the essential services of coordination between school assignment of 
students to the program in pairs. In general the experience in Detroit 
has been more favorable with the divided day, 4 hours in school and 
4 on the job, than with alternating 2-week periods. The employers 
also have problems: finding approved jobs, cooperative students are 
usually 16 or 17 years of age, providing the extremely important su- 
pervision required, and insuring freedom from hazards of various 
kinds, including accidents. Yet cooperative high-school education 
despite these problems gives considerable promise and whenever em- 
ployment conditions permit it is hoped that it may be expanded. 

In addition to these job-related problems of youth education there 
are many others of considerable importance, for example, curriculum 
choice, career planning, mental health, extra-class activities and the 
promotion of good citizenship. These are being attacked on various 
fronts and it is the opinion of many observers that some progress is 
being made. In any event the youth who are graduated from high 
school with average or better than average records, sometimes after 
a period of waiting to be sure, find jobs or enter college or the armed 
services and give a good account of themselves. Probably the matter 
of greatest concern in this discussion is what happens to the dropout. 

There are some youth who leave school at 16 and find a place in the 
life of the community and even advance economically, which some- 
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times leads observers to question the validity of the assumption that 
every one should complete a high-school education. If all or most of 
the dropouts were able to do so well, one might indeed ask why effort 
should be made to keep them in school ag: ainst their will. 

The advancing education and age standards for entering employ- 
ment and the short tage of jobs for youth under the age of 18 provide 
the answer, as the American Youth Commission has pointed out. But 
what type of high-school education will meet this need? Careful 
studies have shown that the typical voluntary dropout, while he may 
not be a particularly good student and often has a record of academic 
failures and other problems as well is not as a rule unteachable or 
incorrigible. He sometimes returns to high school or evening school 
later because he wants todo so. Statistical evidence on these reentries 
is not immediately available but is being accumulated and may be of 
help in the further study of the holding power problem. 

I think the National Child Labor Committee has pointed out that 
cooperative or work study plans at the high-school leveis whereby two 
individuals who hold a job and attend school in alter nating periods 
have worked out well. However, they are better adapted in our opin- 
ion to clerical and distributive occupations than the industrial occupa- 
tions. We have found that alternating 2 periods such as the colleges 
frequently use are less desirable than the divided day period, 4 hours 
on the job and 4 hours attending classes which we have found works 
very well, particularly when the employment is close to the school. 

Actually, the standards of age and education for general employ- 
ment have been rising for a long time. This is probably very well 
known but studies made at the Uiversity of Chicago some years ago 
of statistics provided by the Bureau of the Census in Washington and 
by the Office of Education showed that as jobs became less available 
for minors, that enrollments in high schools increased. That is an old 
story but I think we should keep in mind in this connection that those 
two things go together. They are always associated. It is probable 
that the high schools have taken on youth for whom industry does not 
have a place rather than to take youth from industry and have them 
go into high school leaving a job. That would appear to be the 
situation. 

What about these dropouts? I would like to suggest to the com- 
mittee that on the basis of some studies made not only in Detroit but 
in several other areas, one of which was a national study reported by 
the National Child Labor Committee, and another was in Canada, the 
national study there, reported by the Canadian Education Association, 
the typical voluntary dropout is not entirely underprivileged. He 
is not unteachable as a rule, nor is he incorrigible. He is not well 
equipped for a job. He has frequently a record of academic failures 
and he has other problems but he has something to contribute; his 
learning level is not far below that of those who remain in school as 
indicated by objective tests. In fact, some of them, an unknown num- 
ber, I think, do later return to high school of their own volition. 
Many, if they get established in a job, go to evening schools as we all 
know and are able to more or less anyway complete the education pro- 
gram which they interrupted by leaving. 

In an effort, however, to appeal to this pupil whom for convenience 
we may call nonacademic i in his tastes and interests, the Detroit schools, 
like many others, have tried to expand the offerings of their curriculum 
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by the introduction of new material particularly in the fields of voca- 
tional education, and to some extent in new areas, such as, for example, 
courses in family living, in driver training, and in occupational plan- 
ning all of whic h are, it is hoped, designed to appeal to such students 
and to give them at least a little more in the way of skills and better 
understandings of what will face them than what they have or would 
have had without them. 

Also, we have had some success in introducing vocational training 
at the high school level in such fields as cosmetology, tailoring, the 
silk screen process in commercial art, and in certain  nonmedical hos- 
pital service occupations. These are provided at what we call one- 
location facilities. We cannot offer them in every school yet interested 
youth may attend the high school where these courses are available and 
may, if other requirements are met, secure high school diploma as well 
as the trade training and in some cases of approved courses, 2-year 
trade certificate as well. 

It is felt, with some justification, I believe, that this trend in the high 
school curriculum may be a very good one adding to the general 
courses, general or comprehensive high school, some of the facilities 
that heretofore have been offered in junior trade schools only. How- 
ever, though these steps to which reference has just been made have 
perhaps improved the high school of the 1950’s, we hope in any event 
that they have—most of us feel that they are not enough. If the hold- 
ing power of the American high school is to be improved over a period 
of years and done in as constructive way, we have to know more about 
these dropouts, many of us feel. We have to study them. We feel 
that only they can help find answers to the important question which 
is, what could have been done to keep these young people in high school 
when they were there in the first place or failing that, to make them 
more employable when they go into this job market which is reluctant, 
sometimes, to receive them. 

With this in mind, a community group whose function, I think, is 
indicated by its title, the Detroit Council for Youth Service, a volun- 
tary agency, and the school system jointly began some years ago to 
begin to find ways and means of speeding up the job placement and 
adjustment of these less employable youth who are mainly in the 16- 
and 17-year group. 

A long series of conferences of employee representatives at a high 
level and from all the main occupational groups, including the utilities, 
the distributive occupations, and industry, proved to be fruitless. 

Senator Langer. Fruitless, you say ? 

Mr. Layron. Yes, sir. The employers said, we want the youth who 
is over 18, who has finished school. We want the best we can get and 
they were not interested in an underprivileged group. Therefore, it 
seemed that the best thing we could do was to get hold of some of 
these in the underprivileged group and build them up so they might 
be more employable. 

Therefore, in April 1949, a group of dropouts who had been out of 
school for varying periods of time were invited to join a new group 
which we called for want of a better term and still call the job upgrad- 
ing program, the purpose of which would be to help them to qualify 
for and secure employment as soon as that could possibly be done. 
Opening with a small group as indicated in April 1949, we now have 
5 of these groups in various high school buildings and will open a sixth 
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one in September of 1955. Thus in 6 years we have expanded the 
program at about the rate of 1 new group a year. 

Mr. Cuumpris. You said, for lack of a better name you picked the 
name of job upgrading. Would you like to define that a little bit more 
for the record ? 

Mr. Layton. The purpose of that title is to indicate to the partici- 
pants in the program, the youth themselves, and to the employers whom 
we hope will later hire them, that the purpose is one of upgrading the 
individual for a job. I realize that upgrading is used in industry and 
perhaps elsewhere with other meanings, but it seemed to tell our story 
fairly well and we have continued with that title. 

Chairman Keravver. While you are interrupted, do you discuss 
later in your statement how many you have in these 5 groups, in each 
of the 5 groups; is that something you go into later in your statement ? 

Mr. Layton. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Then another thing. You have the Detroit 
Council for Youth Service. How was that created and what is it? 
How is it financed ? 

Mr. Layton. The Council for Youth Service, Senator Kefauver, is 
a group of individuals who, because of their experience in the commu- 
nity in professional work in social service, or in business or industry, 
have been interested in youth problems and have formed themselves 
into a society some years ago to be of whatever help they could. 

They served, for example, in the early days as an advisory committee 
for our local national, for the National Youth Administration proj- 
ects. They served for a time as kind of a planning group of youth 
services. ‘Those functions, however, the planning and coordination 
of youth services have now been taken over by a legal group called the 
Mayor’s Legal Youth Commission. But the Detroit Youth Council 
continues as a voluntar y agency and has given support to various pro- 
grams for unemployed and out of school youth including this one. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Layron. You might be interested to know a little about the 
appearance of this program, what it looks like physically and what 
it attempts to do. Each room is furnished something like a confer- 
ence room with tables and chairs. Each room has a typewriter, a tele- 
phone, and, interestingly enough, a cosmetic table and shoeshine box 
for reasons, perhaps, that will be instantly apparent to you. And 
the material used in the job upgrading program is all reduced to job 
sheets which have been duplicated. These have to do with applying 
for a position, with reviews of fundamentals which are often impor- 
tant, spelling, for example, and computation of a simple type, the 
use of the telephone, ordinary business etiquette in entering someone’s 
office for an interview, and conducting one’s self during an interview. 
Transportation problems in the community, discussions of what em- 
ployers expect of their employees, of important aspects of democratic, 
human relations, and of the techniques, whatever they may be, of job 
performance. Each member of a group has a folder in which all his 
records are kept so that he may check his progress at any time. 

The forenoons are spent this way. The afternoons are spent looking 
for work. At any time in the 5 groups there are about 250 youths regis- 
tered, half of whom are reporting for these morning conferences with 
the help of the staff worker, and the other half are ‘being followed up 
after they have secured employment. 
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Thus we maintain two official rolls of membership, an active roll 
and a followup roll. 

Chairman Kerravver. Is that 250, Mr. Layton, the entire 5 groups? 

Mr. Layron. At a time, yes, sir. Actually, since these centers are 
located in senior high se hool buildings where many facilities for sharp- 
ening a skill, or filling a gap in education are available, some of these 
youths may, ‘if they w vish to, enter for a short period a class in type- 
writing, in mechanical drawing, in shop or even if they feel they need 
it in an academic class, with or without high school credit for it as 
they prefer but again a part of the procedure of making them 
employable. 

This goes on for about 6 weeks after which the youths who have 
not yet been able to find a job in private industry with this help are 
assigned by our staff to what we call a work- -experience project in the 
depar tment of the city government or in a social service agenc y where 
there is some work to be done and where sympathetic supervision is 
available. 

Using money provided by a subsidy, these youths are paid at the 
rate of 60 cents an hour for this work, 4 hours per day, 5 days—that 
is, afternoons—per week. ‘This is not much more than enough to pay 
their expenses but it constitutes a reasonable scholarship pay rate and 
helps the individual, we feel, because he learns something of the man- 
agement of money and the routine of banking because we pay him 
with Detroit Council for Youth Service checks. Money for jobs in 
the city departments is provided by the mayor and council of the city 
of Detroit for this purpose, not through the board of education, while 
money to pay the youth who work in the social service agencies is 
contributed by a private foundation whose interest in this was enlisted 
by the Detroit Council for Youth Service. 

After the work experience assignment, every effort is made to get 
the youth a job in private industry. This may be done through his 
own efforts which we consider highly desirable. It may be done 
through the placement service of the board of education or through 
service of a similar nature provided by the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, or we found now after operating for some time 
many employers who have had our youth previously will call directly 
to the council or in charge of the job upgrading program and say, I 
will be glad to try another boy or another girl if you have one ready. 

The total number of youth who have gone through this program 
since the opening is slightly in excess of 2 000, about half of whom 
have dropped out. The other half have remained and of those, 90 
percent are in employment to the best of our knowledge, and 10 per- 
cent have returned to high school with the hope of being graduated. 
The followup service to which reference was made a few minutes ago 
continues for 6 months after the youth finds his job. This is partly 
by telephone and partly by visit but at least two contacts a week are 
maintained throughout this period to insure that both the employer 
and the youth know that the school is still interested in his progress 
and will help him, if possible. 

The small number who return to school are likewise followed up 
until they have successfully completed one semester of work. After 
either of these dispositions, successful work on a job for 6 months, or 
the completion of a semester in school, the youth is separated from the 
job upgrading program and marked “upgraded” on the records. 
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In addition, it should be mentioned that through the very excellent 
services provided by the rehabilitation department of the State, a 
federally aided program, with which you are all familiar, we sone 
found that a number of youth in the job upgrading program who have 
certain handicaps, physical or mental, as defined in the rehabilitation 
act, have had very good job training provided for them at the expense 
of the State of Michigan, and the Federal Government. 

Referrals of young people to this program occur in a variety of 
ways. Actually, many of them come from our own permit offices 
where these confused youth who, as I say, change from one job to 
another, very frequently have to renew their permits; some of them 
never have a job at all; but they go to the permit office thinking that 
they need a work permit, ine actually, of course, they must have 
the job first and get the permit afterward—the counselors there find 
them confused. If they are dropouts from school and appear in any 

way interested, they are sent to our job upgrading staff for interview. 

Social wor kers in the ‘aseworking agencies, and also in the relief 
agencies, frequently send youth to us. I might say that the 16 per- 
cent of the youth we have handled in this group are from what we 
call relief families. That is, the families are receiving aid directly 
from the department of public welfare of the city, or else from the aid 
to dependent children program of the State, which is administered 
through the county. 

Though we have found it necessary to maintain waiting lists in 
our job upgrading centers nearly all the time, we try never to place 
a youth from a relief family on the waiting list if 100m can possibly 
be found for him. The obvious reason for that is that the need for 
rehabilitation as soon as possible in the case of such youth is even 
more important, perhaps, than the youth from the nonrelief family. 

We found in 1947 through quite a careful study in which a number 
of agencies participated, ‘that the heads of relief families at that 
time whom the welfare department considered employable or employ- 
able to some degree, actually were at or perhaps above the age of 50 
years, that they “had both physical and mental handicaps, poor work 
records. Yet, many of them had children, some of them in the teen- 
age group, some of them coming into the teen-age group. 

It was the feeling of the welfare commission and of the city gov- 
ernment that if the community needed to take care of these people, 
it should do so but it should try to help their children to be more 
self-supporting. 

I think, Senator Kefauver, that in concluding this statement, I 
should say to your committee that those of us engaged i in this activity 
while we found that it has met with considerable acceptance in the 
community, particularly by the youth themselves and by the em- 
ployers who are hiring them, that we do not present this as the solu- 
tion to all problems “of youth or even of all of the problems of 
education. As a matter of fact, one of the questions our visitors 
frequently ask is, if you are able in a few weeks or a few months 
to make a slightly underprivileged group employable, why don’t you 
do more with those who are in school using these same methods? 

There are perhaps several reasons why it is not possible at this 
time to do precisely that. One reason is, perhaps, that the numbers 
of students in high school per teacher and per counselor make diffi- 
cult so much individual attention as we have found this other group 
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requires. It is very unfortunate but many high school youth are not 
ready for this yet. They still feel, I regret to say, that the planning 
of a career and securing of a job are something that can wait until 
at least the first or maybe the second Monday after they have been 
graduated or have left school. 

We are training, as everyone is, in education, to combat this tend- 
ency but it is characteristic of youth, in many instances, to regard 
their obligations in the way of earning a living as something to face 
after they leave school. That is unfortunate but true. We have 
found that in the job upgrading program the best candidates, the 
ones most susceptible to what this program offers, are those who have 
been out of school long enough to have felt the importance of quali- 
fying themselves better before continuing to seek employment for 
which they are not ready. That is perhaps one of the reasons why 
these same methods are not immediately adaptable in high schools. 

Yet, we feel that this combination approach which might be deter- 
mined, which might be termed united teaching and counseling 
approach to these individuals in small groups, in an informal atmos- 
phere does offer some promise for the general improvement of high 
school teaching and as the understanding of the problems of these 
less employable youth grow, among teachers and parents and _ the 
patrons of educations who support it, we hope that perhaps there 
may be more facilities of counseling and of such conference methods 
as this made available for pupils while they are still in school to the 
extent that they are ready to use it. 

Chairman Keravver. Mr. Layton, I cannot begin to express to you 
our appreciation for this fine presentation. I want to commend you, 
everyone, in your area in Detroit for a forward-looking, worthwhile 
program. 

Mr. Layton. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Chairman Keravver. Senator Langer, do you have any questions 
that you might wish to ask ? 

Senator Lancer. Yes, I want toask a few questions. 

Yesterday, this committee requested Walter Reuther, George Meany, 
and some of the other labor leaders to appear in connection with 
unions. The testimony showed yesterday that some of these young 
boys who were unable to get jobs because they did not belong to the 
union. Have you had any experience that that situation prevails in 
Detroit ? 

Mr. Layron. Actually, the employment fields in which the unions 
are most prevalent are in manufacturing in which, as I have indi- 
cated, there is very little employment for individuals under the age 
of 18. After 18, when a youth is eligible for and is offered employment 
in industry, membership in the union is the next step. However, I 
have felt as have many others as well that the tendency for the union 
contracts between management and labor to specify the percentages of 
the work force which may be at the learner or apprentice level is becom- 
ing a more favorable factor than it was in the earlier years. For ex- 
ample, I have heard in the past of contracts which would limit the 
number of employees at learner level to 1 in 15 or 1 in 20 journeymen. 

Actually now, I mentioned one this morning which is 1 in 8. I think 
that it is quite important for everyone to realize that conditions with 
respect to the employment of young people in industry are different 
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now, since the introduction of the pension systems and the almost uni- 
versal age of 65 as the retirement point. 

Actually, I believe I have not discussed this recently with any pro- 
fessional labor people, but I believe that they would look with favor, 
and I think some of these contracts they are now signing indicate that 
they look with greater favor on the alae ment of youth than they 
formerly did because I think they realize there will be a need for them. 

However, as I understand the attitude of these groups, they are gen- 
erally, at least they are in our area, very good supporter: s of public 
education. They feel that youth should finish high school before going 
into the labor market. However, most of us share that view, too. 

I think the American Youth Commission some years ago pointed 
out that under conditions obtaining in the United States in this cen- 
tury, anyway, with the more rapid industrialization, that every youth 
who can possibly do so should complete the 12th gr rade. That is not 
something that we would have said some time ago. I think the labor 
people feel that. I might say that we have asked labor people to share 
our confidences and our experiences in some of these youth programs 
and representatives of labor groups have sat in meetings of the Detroit 
Council for Youth Service and have been, so far as I know, in sym- 
pathy with what we are trying to do. 

Senator Lancer. Senator Kefauver and I felt that this matter of 
apprenticeship, particularly the problem of the union leaders, with 
Mr. Reuther and Mr. Meany and some of the other labor leaders could 
give us some testimony on that, do you agree with that? 

Mr. Layton. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Lancer. Yesterd: ay we took up the matter of students quit- 
ting high school because of economic conditions. Maybe a boy in 
third year of high school and he had quit because he says I can't go 
to college anyhow ; ; I haven’t got the money. And in the State of 
North Dakota we had a revolving fund where a student after gradu- 
ation could get what money he needed to get an education in college 
by signing a note paying 1 percent interest, paying it some time in the 
future after he was successful in his chosen profession. We have 
nurses and agriculturalists and doctors and lawyers, schoolteachers. 
Don’t you think from a Federal st: indpoint it would be advisable 
where, due to economic conditions, your students in Detroit high 
schools would feel that, well, I will be able to get a loan that I get 
paid back some time after I complete my educ: ation in college? 

Mr. Layvon. In answer to that, I feel that is very desirable indeed. 
Tf this has not already been brought to the attention of this committee, 
Mr. Chairman, I might say that some groups who have studied the 
trends in college enrollments have brought out this fact: while in 
1900 7 percent of the youth of college age, about age 18 to 22, about 
7 percent of them were actually in college, in 1955, the percentage is 
about 30. And if the trend continues, by ‘1970 it is estimated that it 
could reach 50 percent. This has a number of implications, I think 
one of the most important of which Senator Langer has brought out. 
Furthermore, I think most of us would agree that it would be a very 
good thing for the Federal Government from the standpoint not only 
of helping these youth, important as that is, but for its own benefit, 
to have a forward-looking program of aid to college students. This 
would tend, in my opinion, to improve the number, i increase the num- 
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ber, and improve the caliber of trained people. The schools have 
been criticized, for example, recently by the National Manpower 
Council for not turning out enough persons trained in the sciences. 
We recognize the existence of a problem there. But I think Senator 
Langer has indicated one way in which those needs might very well 
be met and we might do a better job of keeping in step with these in- 
creased enrollments in colleges and high schools. That will affect the 
high schools as well. 

Senator Lancer. It may interest you to know that we loaned out 
$150,000 a year and took the notes of these minors without their fa- 
ther’s or mother’s signing the notes at all—the sole responsibility of 
the boy or the girl, and 96 percent of that money was paid back. The 
other + percent we thought we got back through the 1 percent interest 
that we charged. It does seem to me that a Federal fund should be 
made available to those kind of pupils because undoubtedly we have 
some of these young folks becoming very competent engineers, or very 
great many of their chosen profession. 

I am glad you agree with the viewpoint that Senator Kefauver and 
I expressed. 

Mr. Layton. I think you are quite right in that feeling. 

Senator Lancer. I was interested in what you said about the Mich- 
igan Rehabilitation Act. Have you investigated the rehabilitation 
acts of other States / 

Mr. Layton. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Lancer. You don’t know whether you have got the best 
one or the poorest one in the country ? 

Mr. Layron. I don’t know that. 

Senator Lancer. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Chumbris could 
get a copy of all the State rehabilitation acts, making a recommenda- 
tion to this subcommittee that we in turn could send to the governors 
of the various States ? 

Chairman Kerravver. I think that is a good suggestion. I think 
we will have the Michigan act or summary of it put in the record. 
I understand that Mr. Chumbris has a digest of a number of them. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Cuumeris. We have a digest of all 48 acts dealing with the mini- 
mum age and the hours and the type of work that they ¢ can do and 
school-attendance laws. We will also check for rehabilitation, make 
a survey of those. 

Chairman Keravver. Let us have these put in the record, the digests 
you have, and following Senator Langer’s suggestion, let’s check the 
rehabilitation acts and put them in this hearing, the digest of the re- 
habilitation acts. 

Senator Lancer. Might I further inquire from Mr. Layton: Do you 
have women on these various committees that you have? 

Mr. Layton. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator Lancer. What is the proportion of women and men ? 

Mr. Layton. In most instances, the proportion would be about 50-50, 
I would say. 

Senator Lancer. Which does the better job ? 

Mr. Layton. Well, I don’t know that I could give a definite answer 
to that, Senator Langer. People ask me sometimes about the desira- 
bility, respectively, of women or men as counselors for the teen- -age 
youth and the answer which I feel is the most honest one to that is that 
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it is more important to have a good counselor than to have a woman 
counselor or a man counselor, which I don’t think is evading the issue. 

With respect to your question about community service, I think 
that at least in our community the number of women who have the time 
to devote to activities which must of necessity occur in the daytime is 
probably larger than the number of men. Possibly their contribution 
may have been a little greater because of that in part, although we have 
found that leaders in business and industry and in the professions have 
great interest in the vocational problems of youth. We had 30,000 of 
our youth go through an exhibition known as Careers Unlimited in the 
large armory building recently which was financed entirely by the 
employers of the community, some of them spending anywhere from 
a couple of thousand dollars to $25,000 to provide this exhibit and they 
sent representatives of their staffs there to man these booths to answer 
questions. 

I should want to pay a very high tribute to the interest of our adult 
people in youth problems at all levels. I would say that the women 
have really done themselves proud. 

Senator Lancer. Now, does your committee over in Detroit do any- 
thing at all for the juveniles that come out of the training schools that 
have been sent because they violated some law ? 

Mr. Layton. Yes. As a matter of fact, some of the youth in job 
upgrading program which I described to your committee this morn- 
ing have been tec hnically delinquents in the sense that they have been 
in contact with the law. Some of them have been committed for short 
periods to correctional institutions. I can’t tell you how many there 
are of such. I have not counted them, but we have had a number each 
year. 

Senator Lancer. What success have you had with those ? 

Mr. Layron. Generally very good. But these were in no sense, I 
would say, hardened delinquents, Senator. ‘They were youngsters who 
had made some false steps. 

Senator Lancer. Took a car or went on a joyride and were sent to a 
training school ? 

Mr. Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. Have you had many of those ? 

Mr. Layton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lancer. What has been the result of your work with them ? 

Mr. Layron. Well, so far as I know, of the actual delinquents in the 
legal sense who h: ave been in this particular program, all have made 

fairly good adjustments with the exception of one, but I am not sure 

how many we have had so I don’t know how helpful that is to you. 

However, in all of our youth programs, so far as facilities are available 
for them, whenever a delinquent or a postdelinquent is a candidate for 
them, we try to admit him and to do what we can for him. 

Senator Lancer. A short time ago J. Edgar Hoover in testifying be- 
fore Senator Kefauver said that 71 percent of all the cars that are 
stolen now are stolen by boys around the age of 17 years. And that 
is the reason I asked you that question, as to what sucess you have 
had in dealing with them after they got out of being confined. 

Mr. Layron. I can speak only from my experiences as an educator. 
{ have not had contact with these youth as delinquents or in the ca- 
pacity involving their punishment or rehabilitation, but as I say, those 
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who do return to school programs or can be interested in school pro- 
grams, if they have not gone too far in the direction of their delin- 
queny, we have found can be salvaged. 

Senator LANGER. No more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kerauver. Following Senator Langer’s discussion with 
Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther as head of the A. F. of L. and the CIO 

respectively, we have had some testimony indicating the interest of our 
larger labor organizations and youth employ ment. problems. I have 
asked the staff of the committee to contact them and to write them and 
ask what their program is with the suggestion that there is a very im- 
portant field and perhaps they could go ‘further in the program and we 
will endeavor to have their testimony or some communication from 
them. 

Mr. Layton, I wanted to ask one or two questions about your pro- 
gram in Detroit. How is it financed and how much does it cost ? 

Mr. Layron. The cost of the Detroit Board of Education for main- 
taining these services for the dropouts is about $50,000 per year most 
of which is the personal service paying the members of the staff who 
iook after these youth. The ‘nna tind employment at the present 
time is costing $14,000 per year, $6,000 of which is the annual contri- 
bution of the Magrigger Fund which, as I indicated, as a private 
foundation. I think Mr. Tracy Magrigger, a member of that family. 
was a long-time resident of Was shington and $8,000 is appropriated 
by the city ; of Detroit, by the mayor and common council. That is the 
budget allocation that they make each year. They feel that the city 
has a very definite stake in this because these youth, as I indicated 
before, are, some of them going to be there a long time and the city 
wants them to be self-supporting. 

Also, it is a very desirable thing for the youth to have contacts with 
the city because all of their job applications and assignments, every- 
thing having to do with their status as a worker is processed through 
the city civil service commission. They handle the details of the pro- 
gram. But the total cost thus is about $64,000 a year, Senator. 

Chairman Keravuver. That is a very small amount for the tremen- 
dous job that you are doing. 

Mr. Layton. That isthe way we feel, sir. 

Chairman Krravver. You stated that there were about 250 in proc- 
ess all the time in the 5 units that you have. What is total number 
per year that the service renders some help to ? 

Mr. Layron. I have not tabulated it that way, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause the turnover figures have not been computed, but perhaps about 
eight or nine hundred per year would be a good estimate. 

Chairman Keravver. Then I think it is important to point out, too, 
in that the very existence of this service does put employers, children, 
schools, parents on notice that there is some agency taking interest 
in this problem which is of great value. 

Does the Federal Employment Service which is operated, of course, 
by the States, do they cooperate and do you have any suggestions as 
to how they could better help a service such as you have in Detroit ? 

Mr. Layton. The agency in Michigan is the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission. Their prine ipal operation is the operation of 
the State Employment Service. That is under the terms of the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act as a federally aided program. Their cooperation with 
the schools in this and in other respects has been, I should say, better 
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than satisfactory. It has been admirable. They have done a great 
deal of work in what they call occupational research, that is the produc- 
tion of literature describing Michigan jobs. We have worked with 
them in that and they have turned out some of the most usable mate- 
rial in that field which I have seen over a period of many years. 

Furthermore, in their local employment offices, while they place a 
larger number of adults, perhaps, in occupations for mature people 
than they do youth, they do have facilities for youth. A member of 
their staff has served with the advisory committee of the Detroit Coun- 
cil for Youth Service in connection with the job upgrading program. 

I think I have no suggestions, Senator Kefauver, with respect to 
the employment service except to indicate that I think people engaged 
in personnel and employment work throughout the country and par- 
ticularly with the youth are very helpful that the standards which 
have been established legally by the Wagner-Peyser Act and have been 
carried out by the United States Employment Service will be main- 
tained at their high level. To our way of thinking, it has been a very 
fine program and one in which the Federal Government has contributed 
to an immediate objective which is most helpful. 

Chairman Keravver. I inally, Mr. Layton, is there some national 
group which you attend and of which you are a member where you can 
tell them of your good experiences in Detroit, where you can exchange 
information and encourage other cities to institute similar programs, 
such as yours, in Philadelphia and other places ? 

Mr. Layton. In answer to that, Mr. Chairman, I would say that I 
have worked for some years with the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee and as a member of their board and have had occasion to see that 
that group and those with whom they work are acquainted with this 
project and similar things we do. We have had advice, visitors to our 
program from the Labor Department in Washington and from the 
Office of Education and various programs have been described, includ- 
ing the job upgrading program, in some of the literature of the guid- 
ance and personnel in the field. This fall the Michigan Education 
Journal will carry a feature article descriptive of the program I have 
told your committee about this morning. The associations of edu- 
cators, such as the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools which functions in it might be 14 States in the Central 
West, the National Association of Secondary School Principals and 
the American Association of School Administrators, have all had in 
their journals or will have had some material descriptive of these 
activities. 

Senator Lancer. Might I inquire what help have you had from any 
parent-teachers’ association ? 

Mr. Layvron. We have talked with what is known as the Council 
of the Parent-Teachers’ Associations in Detroit, a group of about 200 
persons made up of the presidents of the local PTA’s, about various 
aspects of youth, including the dropout program and the job-upgrad- 
ing program. Those parents are in many instances the parents of 
younger children rather than of teen-age children but the children 
are rapidly approaching the teen-age period. We feel that the inter- 
est of the parents in these matters has been such as to promise fairly 
well for perhaps greater parent interest when these youth reach the 
teen years. 
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Senator Lancer. Could you get much cooperation from the State 
and Federal judges ? : 

Mr. Layton. The only ones we have been in contact with, sir, is 
those in what we call the Wayne County probate court, juvenile divi- 
sion, which handles the cases of individuals under the age of 16 years. 
Each of the incumbents in the office of judge of probate in the juvenile 
division in recent years has been, I would say, most cooperative with 
the schools and the present judge has met with our people a great 
many times and has a good understanding of the problems of employ- 
ment and education that affect youth. He is a realist and he under- 
stands that our institution, such as the State training schools for boys 
and girls often have to open the back door, as he says, to let some of 
the youngsters out before they should go in order to open the front 
door to bring some others in. 

Chairman Keravver. Who is the present judge? 

Mr. Layton. Nathan Kauffman is his name. 

Chairman Keravver. I had the pleasure of meeting him some days 
ago. He is certainly a forthright and interested young man. I be- 
lieve George Edwards was his predecessor. 

Mr. Layton. Judge Edwards has now become a member of the cir- 
cuit bench. 

Chairman Keravuver. Judge Edwards is one of our outstanding 
juvenile judges. 

Mr. Layton. We felt so. 

Chairman Keravver. Anything else, Senator Langer? 

Senator Lancer. No more, thank you. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Chumbris? 

Mr. Cuumenrts. No further questions. 

Chairman Keravver. I notice in the report made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor on your Detroit program some years ago, Mr. Maurice 
Tobin when he was Secretary, and we will put this in the record, an 
appendix in the record—you pay high tribute to the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce for their cooperation. I just wanted to add that I 
can think of no finer project that these civic agencies can render 
than helping you in a program of this kind. 

Mr. Layton. We were very grateful for it. 

Chairman Keravuver. Thank you, Mr. Layton. We appreciate 
your contribution. 

We have Mr. Robert Taber, director, division of pupil personnel 
and guidance, Board of Education, Philadelphia. 

Before Mr. Taber starts, I wish to present to the committee Judge 
Vicek who is now judge of the circuit court of Cook County. He 
has been one of the judges for 15 years, one of our outstanding juvenile 
judges, and was president of the national association during the war 
period. Weare glad to have you with us, Judge. Sit over here with 
us, if you have time. We appreciate your interest in coming here 


today. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. TABER, DIRECTOR OF PUPIL PERSONNEL 
AND COUNSELING, SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Taber, we are very glad to have you here. 
Mr. Chumbris, will you take over and get Mr. Taber’s experience? 
Mr. Cuumeris. Your name and address, please, for the record. 
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Mr. Taser. Robert C. Taber, director of the division of pupil per- 
sonnel and counseling, Philadelphia, 21 First and Parkway, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Cuumpris. How long have you been in that position? 

Mr Taner. Thirteen years, 

Mr. Cuumpris. How long have you been with the school depart- 
ment of Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Taser. Thirteen years. 

Mr. Cuumpris. I understand, also, that you were with the proba- 
tion office ? 

Mr. Taser. I was the director of probation for the municipal court 
of Philadelphia, domestic relations and juvenile. 


Mr. Cuumpris. Now, how long a period of time when you have 
been connected 


Mr. Taper. 1938-42. 

Mr. Cuumprtis. Do you havea prepared statement / 

Mr. Taper. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Cuumerts. Will you proceed in any manner you desire. 

Mr. Taner. It is with pleasure that I appear before you as a member 
of the board of trustees of the National Child Labor Committee to 
discuss the relationship between employment and delinquency. The 
National Child Labor Committee was organized in 1904 and chartered 
by act of Congress in 1907. It has alw ays been concerned with all 
aspects of child labor and youth employment. The committee pub- 
lished research studies on work experience in secondary education and 

early school leavers. 

My comments grow out of my experience as director of pupil per- 
sonnel and counseling of the School District of Philadelphia, a member 
of the professional advisory committee of Pennsylv: ania Mental 
Health, Inc., and of Philsdetphis Youth Services Council, recently 
appointed by Mayor Joseph S. Clark to work with the delinquency 
problem, and as former chief probation officer of the municipal court 
of Philadelphia. 

Compulsory school attendance and child-labor laws are stabilizing 
factors in the lives of ¢ hildren, and serve to prevent delinquency. Our 
advanced industrial economy requires basic vocational skills if youths 
are to compete successfully for jobs. Compulsory school- attendance 
laws assure a basic level of education for all children, and child-labor 
laws prevent the exploitation of children. The issuance of work per- 
mits to minors in accordance with Federal and State statutes enables 
the child to make an orderly transition from school to work, and the 
two laws combined do much to insure that children are either in school 
or at work, thereby avoiding the well-known hazards of idleness. 

Recent attacks upon child- labor law s, alleging that they contribute to 
delinquency by barring children from work, would seem to result 
from misunderstanding rather than fact. To be sure, State laws vary 
widely and some are more rigid than others. For instance, one State 
prohibits all children under 16 years of age from working even after 
school and during vacation per iods except in street trades, ‘agriculture, 
and domestic service. These rigid restrictions are the exception, how- 
ever. The laws of many States are still below standard, in that they 
do not safeguard the welfare of children. The National Child Labor 
Committee believes that the laws in these States should be raised to 
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desirable standards, but that laws should allow flexibility for local 
administration. 

The chart, which I hope we can get in the record, shows the employ- 
ment of youths i in Philadelphia for the past 15 years and demonstrates 
clearly that the availability of jobs rather than child-labor laws deter- 
mines the extent to which young people are employed. 

Chairman Kerravuver. The chart will be admitted as exhibit No. 18. 

(The chart was marked “Exhibit No. 18,” and is as follows :) 
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Mr. Taper. The Pennsylvania law which permits a child to leave 
school upon reaching his 16th birthday, otherwise he must attend 
school until he is 17 years of age, did not change during this period, 
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and yet the percentage of employed 16- and 17-year-olds ranged from 
a low of 6 percent in 1940 to a high of 34 percent during World 
War II. 

A general lowering of the age for full-time employment would de- 
feat our very purpose by precipitating delinquency. We need only 
to look back to the depression years to establish this fact. Then, teen- 
agers by the thousands “rode the rails,” hitch-hiked across the country, 
and led a nomad existence. 

Idleness makes for restlessness, cynicism, antagonistic attitudes, and 
delinquency. The days of “earn while you learn at $50 a week” are 
in the past. To lower the working age at the very time employers 
are raising job qualifications, made possible by a more plentiful labor 
supply, is to court certain disaster. Children would flood the labor 
market, and because of lack of jobs they would be enforced into idle- 
ness—a well-known breeder of delinquency and crime. 

The National Child Labor Committee at a special board meeting of 
January 31, 1955, concluded that— 

(1) Basie child-labor laws are not restricting suitable job opportunities and 
should not be relaxed. Interpretations and rulings which are legalistic rather 
than protective tend to restrict the number of suitable jobs. 

(2) Changes in the economy have been reducing job opportunities and may 
do so even more in the future. 

(3) Since practically all children of every range of interest and ability now 
attend school up to 16 years, school-work programs involving paid part-time work 
are a major curriculum need for nonacademic students of 14 and 15 years. 
Laws do not need to be relaxed to permit this but interpretations of laws have 
to be changed. The emphasis should be on the need of the child for a good 
school-work program rather than on the maintenance of rigid interpretations of 
laws which bar some of the most desirable forms of part-time work. 

Chairman Kerauver. You are quoting from the conclusions of the 
National Child Labor Committee ? 

Mr. Taser. That is correct, sir. 

School-work programs hold great promise for some children, par- 
ticularly those who are not academic-minded. We in Philadelphia 
learned the value of such a program during World War II, when we 
were confronted by children dropping out of school in wholesale num- 
bers. We stemmed the tide by inaugurating a school-work program 
which permitted youths to attend school a half day and work on a 
job for the balance of the day. A limited amount of academic credit 
was given for work experience. The response was highly gratifying. 
Children who had been disinterested in school now saw the value of 
education. As one girl put it: “I’m so happy I learned my lesson be- 
fore I dropped out. Now I want to graduate.” 

The value of the program prompted us to continue it after the war 
as an integral part of our educational offerings. Not only did it reduce 
the number of dropouts, but it produced other fine results. Young 
people found a new sense of importance when they could contribute 
to the family’s resources, strained by the high cost of living. They 
learned the value of money. The work experience enabled them to 
acquire vocational skills in a great variety of occupations. They 
learned to take initiative and responsibility. They matured faster 
and learned to work with others. Discipline problems among these 
pupils all but disappeared. They were proud of their independence. 
The fact that they could enter into the social activities of the school, 
for instance, without being totally dependent upon their parents for 
spending money was very important to them. 
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A few brief illustrations will give convincing evidence of the values 
of school-work experience. 

One girl commented as follows: 

To be able to go out into the world and face problems successfully has been 


for years what our parents and teachers have tried to teach us. This new plan 
does just that. 


John has a renewed interest in school: 


Before I entered the school-work program, I thought I wanted to quit school 
but now my mind is completely changed. I would rather go to school than work. 
This term has been the most enjoyable I can remember. Now that the term 
is nearing an end, I can honestly say that my best weeks in school were spent 
in the school-work program. 


A parent expresses her appreciation : 

DEAR Mr. G.: I want to thank you for everything you have done for Joseph. 
Work experience has helped Joseph in many ways, especially his conduct. He 
has improved his conduct and also his manners since he has been working. I 
will never be able to thank you for all that you have done for him; so I am writ- 
ing these few lines to at least show my appreciation. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. R. 

Then my brother joined the Army, which left my mother in a bad way 
financially. So that put one thing in my mind and that was to quit school. I 
kept looking for another way out of it, and all the time my marks were getting 
worse. I had a long talk with my home-room teacher, who told me of a school- 
work program which Bartram offered the students. So I filled out an application 
for this course, which requires you to have a job. This was the least of my 
worries. I had been working with Mr. B. off and on for several years. I had 
a talk with him and he said he would give me a part-time job at his skating 
rink. Then I was given what you might call the break of my life by being 
enrolled in the school-work program. In this course you get marked on your 
job and your schoolwork. The class I am in is dismissed at 11:30 a. m., and 
we go right to our jobs. We are required to make an earnings report, too. Now, 
I hope to graduate in June with a full-time job waiting for me. 

George’s father died when he was quite young. His mother sup- 
ported an older sister and himself by working. When Geor ge was In 
10A, his mother died. The sister had recently married, and the boy 
went to live with her and her husband, but there was a financial prob- 
lem. George applied for the school-work program. His adviser vis- 
ited the mother’s former employer and arranged for the boy to work 
afternoons. George has been progressing with the company, ‘and when 
he graduated last June he was given a responsible position in the main 
office. The job provided anchorage for him during these rough years. 

At 13, Tony was truant 165 days in a school year and was sent to a 
residential school for truants. He is unusually tall and well-built 
for his age, a pleasant nice-looking boy, but he hated school. At 14, 
he was released and assigned to a regular junior high school. ap 
was placed on the school- work program and worked from noon till 5 
p. m. in a neighborhood store that sold sandwiches, soft drinks, idee: 
and candy. Knowing that he will be dropped from the school-work 
ee if his schoo] attendance is not satisfactory, he hasn’t been 

ate or absent a single day in 8 months. 

All of this cannot be accomplished without the closest cooperation 
between schools and employers. Boys and girls are selected carefully 
by their teachers. It is clearly understood “from the outset that they 
will become ineligible if they truant from school or do not perform 
satisfactorily at work. They must be legally certified for the Job they 
undertake, and the job must be appropriate ‘fora minor. Each week, 
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the employer fills out a form advising the school of any absence. The 
teacher visits the employer at least once a month and sees the child at 
work. Both the strengths and shortcomings of the children are dis- 
cussed. The teacher and employer cooperate to improve the child’s 
performance. New courses of study have been developed in English 
and social studies to gear the content to the student-worker’s interests 
and needs. 

Today, we have 2,000 students on work-experience rosters. About 
half are engaged in distributive education and the cooperative clerical 
programs, restricted to seniors only, and the others are in school-work 
programs formally organized in 7 senior high schools and 2 junior 
high schools. They receive educational credit toward their diplomas 
for satisfactory work experience. Last year, they earned $1,048,000. 

The vast majority of student-workers are 16 years of age and over. 
Fourteen- and fifteen-year-old children have responded to the experi- 
ence very well, but the job opportunities are far fewer for this age 
group. One reason for the shortage of jobs is that Section No. 3 under 
L of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 prohibits minors under 16 
to work for firms engaged in interstate commerce during the hours 
while school is in session. Inasmuch as more and more businesses are 
involved in interstate commerce, this regulation restricts jobs to local 
establishments. I do not believe such students, if properly super- 
vised, are involved in “oppressive child labor.” 'To the contrary, I 
believe not only that their welfare is safeguarded, but that their edu- 

cation is enhanced. In a well-integrated ‘pl in, business and industry 
boots a rich laboratory to supplement academic training. An ar- 
rangement might possibly be worked out within the present law to 
permit this age group to work for businesses engaged in interstate 
commerce, provided basic standards of supervision and control estab- 
lished by the United States Department of Labor are observed. 

School work provides a sound experience especially for youths who 
prefer work to school. It is held forth as a prev ventive measure rather 
than a cure for juvenile delinquency. However, the plan has produced 
promising results for pupils of the Boone School of Phil: adelphia, to 
which are assigned children with discipline problems. The boys tend 
to be slow learners, have repeated several grades, and over half of them 
have been known to the juvenile court. ‘A few case ex: umples demon- 
strate the value of such exper lence. 

Joseph had a chip on his shoulder and a grudge against everybody. 
When he was 15 years of age, he waited in ambush and attacked three 
boys with a le: id pipe wrapped in cloth. He suspected them of 
“squealing” on him. After a month at the Boone School, he was 
placed on work experience. From there on out, he attended regularly, 
and his sullen attitude changed to a happy and trusting one. He left 
school for full-time employment at 16, and has been doing satisfac- 
torily for a year. His teacher still keeps in touch with him. 

Donald was considered potentially dangerous. He had an un- 
controllable temper and he defied all authority. He bitterly resented 
his father’s desertion of the family and the hand-to-mouth existence 
which followed. Donald was placed in a restaurant as a bus boy. 
From that time on, his whole personality changed for the better. He 
has been chief chef for 2 years since leaving school. A boy who 
seemed destined to be a delinquent is now happily settled. 
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Prior to World War II, many school systems throughout the Na- 
tion conducted their own job placement services, either independently 
or jointly with State employment offices. These programs were largely 
absorbed by the United States Employment Service as part of the 
national effort to centralize the pool of labor resources during the war. 
Few school districts have reestablished their services, and | many do 
not cooperate closely with State employment offices. Youths lose out 
as a consequence. In an effort to bring about closer coordination, the 
Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth in Pennsylvania, an 
outgrowth of the White House Conference, developed the attached 
brochure entitled, “Two’s A Team.” It has been adapted by the 
National Child Labor Committee for national distribution. 

Teamwork between the Philadelphia schools and the local Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service has produced good results. Over 
2,000 drop-outs were placed in 1954, about 200 of whom were former 
pupils in disciplinary classes. This is in addition to placement of 
graduates, 

Although this was discussed previously by the National Child 

aabor Committee, it has not been adopted as a platform and therefore 
I pose it as a personal suggestion. 

A realistic forward look does not bode well for youth, nor for a 
reduction in delinquency. The increased birthrate will greatly accen- 
tuate competition of teen-agers for jobs because of a larger labor force. 
Increased unemployment is hard on youth. Older workers have the 
advantage of experience as well as seniority rights. The impact of 
automation is likely to be greatest on inexper ienced youth. 

If they cannot be absorbed readily into jobs, what then is the an- 
swer? Should we extend rather than lower the compulsory school 
attendance age? I question the wisdom of either step. I—and I am 
now speaking personally—favor the establishment of residential youth 
development camps for nonacademic youth. These camps should be 
conducted by State departments of education, with generous Federal 
financial aid. They would provide good vocational training, healthy 
environment, and constructive outlets for youthful energies. Any 
semblance to made-work should be assiduously avoided. Such camps 
would have a further value in relieving crowded conditions in the high 
schools, which will soon be hard-pressed by the increased teen-age 
population. 

Those who have testified before this committee have emphasized 
time and time again how extensively parental rejection has contributed 
to delinquency as a major cause. There is another kind of rejection 
which is closely related, namely, community rejection. When youths 
leave school at whatever level, they are eager fora job. There is noth- 
ing quite so shattering to the morale of young people after they have 
pursued many years of education to then find themselves “excess 
aaa age” on the labor market. Young people require continuous chal- 
lenge if they are not to deteriorate, become hostile, skeptical, and at 
loggerheads with the world about them. We cannot afford to risk 
this hazard. I have a strong conviction that we must plan boldly and 
act vigorously to provide such camps to take up the slack when busi- 
ness and industry cannot absorb youth. 

No agency occupies a more strategic position in the prevention of 
delinquency than do our schools. We reach nearly all children in the 
most formative years of their lives, and can help them secure basic 
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skills and achieve emotional and social maturity. But we cannot do 
it alone. Education can no longer be set aside as strictly the province 
of the schools. Employers have a large stake in the competency of 
our future workers, and must share the responsibility. Young people 
‘cannot be shelved for months, and perhaps years, without warping 
their attitudes and dampening their ardors. Education and employ- 
ment must be dovetailed to insure continuity of personal growth and 
opportunity for productive and happy living. All of society has a 
stake in the outcome. 

Chairman Krrauver. Thank you very much, Mr. Taber, for a clear, 
interesting report. I certainly want to congratulate you and the asso- 
ciations and groups that you are working “with in Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania on the work they are doing. 

One or two questions, sir. I am very much interested in what you 
have to say about youth-development camps. Your suggestion is that 
a State-aid program for this purpose would be the b yest W ay to handle 
it. I think that is a very good approach on a matching fund or some 
kind of a basis. 

Have you worked out any details as to how you would want such 
a program like this to be set up? Who would direct it? Should it be 
directed by the State authorities? Who would be eligible to go? 
What would be done with the youth when they get there? How long 
would they stay? What methods would be worked out to get them 
intoe mploy ment when they leave ? 

Mr. Taper. To answer your first question, Senator Kefauver, I think 
it should be run by the State department of public instruction with 
Federal aid. However, they should have dovetailed with local school 
districts so it is kind of a joint administration. Those eligible at the 
beginning would probably be those who are of school-leaving age, say 
16 in most States, and could not find jobs and needed to have further 
training and also something to occupy them. So that I would think 
it would be for 16- and 17- and perhaps 18-year olders and then to 
work very closely with the State employment services to provide a 
transition from the camp to employment and the State employment 
services could do that with their youth counselors which had been 
provided for by the USES. 

As to how long they would stay, I would think only long enough to 
find themselves and to find also a job. 

Chairman Keravuver. What would they do? 

Mr. Taper. In the camps / 

Chairman Keravuver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taper. Forestation, anything by way of natural preservation, 
or natural resources would be a major one. 

Secondly, have definite vocational skills, particularly at the semi- 
or unskilled level. In America we do an excellent job with vocational 
technical training but in Philadelphia, for instance, it requires eighth 
grade education. When you think that we have in our high schools 
by law youngsters with 1Q’s down as low as 50, you appreciate that 
the saturation point is reached fairly early in terms of academic 
training. They are not eligible for vocational technical high school. 
They need help with semiskilled jobs. 

Chairman Kerauver. What do you mean by residential youth 
development camps? Does that mean there would be camps where 
they would go and stay rather than just go to during the day? 
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Mr. Taser. Really both could be worked out. I would think a 
good many would need to live on the facility. However, work camps 
could be developed within cities working in city parks and other jobs 
which would not compete in times of high unemployment with older 
workers. 

Chairman Keravver. Of course, a program of that sort would be 
no greater or there would have to be some exception from our child- 
labor laws and whatnot enabling them to do certain types of work. 

Mr. Taner. This would have to be worked out jointly with manage- 
ment and labor. It seems to me it is very important that we have 
joint planning from the outset. 

Chairman Ker Auver. This is a matter that this dieianittinn is very 
much interested in. It is something along that general line which 
has been recommended by the committee. We appreciate your remarks 
about that program. 

How much, sir, does the pupil and personnel counseling service in 
Phil: adelphia have a budget for per year? 

Mr. Taser. We had in 1942 24 counselors. Today we have 266 
full-time. Our budget is over $1 million a year for counseling alone. 
We aur very happy that our counseling begins at the elementary level. 
124 serve in elementary schools. They begin counseling at kinder- 
garten and first grade. We feel that counseling is a continuous proc- 
ess. We need to start when the child is in the formative years so we 
can alert ourselves quickly and early to neurotic behavior and delin- 
aguency rather than waiting to adolescence when the problem is set 
and the youth is in psychological and physical turmoil as well. 

Chairman Keravuver. I think you are right about it and I think 
your city has one of the best counseling services anywhere in the 
Nation. 

Is the Philadelphia Youth Service Council recently established ? 

Mr. Taper. Just before Christmas, by Mayor Clark. 

Chairman Keravver. I think that is a forward-looking program. 
I know something about it. 

Mr. Taser. We have a very forward-looking mayor, sir. 

Chairman Keravver. Just what does the Philadelphia Youth Serv- 
ice Council do? How is it supported ? 

Mr. Taper. It is made up of representatives of the mayor’s board 
of education, the municipal court, and others. The board of educa- 
tion contributes $7,500; the city council the balance to make a total 
budget of $25,000. We have had employed three people. We have an 
executive committee represented on the public agencies and have re- 
cently expanded it to include private agencies as well. We have 
worked in terms of providing facilities and services, No. 1; No. 2, 
of reaching children who are picked up by the police but not arrested 
formally and refer those to community agencies. The third aspect will 
be in research. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Chumbris, any questions? 

Mr. Cuumepris. No questions. 

Mr. Taser. Mr. Bruce LeSuer is with me if you have any questions 
on the school-work program. 

Chairman Keravver. Will you bring him around and introduce 
him ? 

Mr. Taser. This is Mr. Bruce LeSuer, assistant director in charge 
of school-work program. 
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Chairman Kerauver. Mr. LeSuer, what is your special assignment ? 

Mr. LeSuer. I am assistant director of our school-and-work pro- 
grams organized in connection with the division of commerce and dis- 
tributive education. 

Chairman Krravuver. Mr. Taber is the director ? 

Mr. LeSuer. Mr. Taber is the director of pupil and personnel and 
counseling, another division. 

Chairman Kerravuver. You are the assistant director of the 
youth—— 

Mr. LeSuer, School-and-work program. 

Chairman Keravuver. Just what is your school-and-work program 4 

Mr. LeSurr. We have about 2,000 students who have work rostered 
in their program. 

Chairman Kerravver. Is that the group that earned $1 million plus 
a year‘ 

Mr. LeSuer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Kerrauver. How about children who drop out? Who 
looks after them ? 

Mr. LeSurr. We have in our work program, we feel largely with 
inschool people, we are trying to prevent the dropout. Occasionally, 
we have people referred to us because they have been forced back to 
school and we frequently find that is the best adjustment into school, 
the school-work program. 

Chairman Kerauver. You make it possible for these boys that have 
some financial obligation, family, or whatnot, to stay in school by 
assisting them in finding work ? 

Mr. LeSver. That is very often one of the reasons why the school- 
work program is recommended. Financial need by no means is the 
only reason. 

Chairman Keravuver. What do you do with boys who drop out 
that you cannot get back into se hool under any circumstances ? 

Mr. LeSvrr. We are not working directly with that problem in 
the school. We have a cooperating arrangement with the State em- 
ployment service and we do refer our people, our dropouts to the State 
employment service. 

Mr. Taser. May I add, sir, that we automatically notify the State 
employment service of any child of omauiens school age who loses 
his job while he is 16 years of age. They immediately make contact 
with him and invite him in for an interview. That is automatically 
worked out in a liaison arrangement. 

Chairman Keravuver. The Pennsylvania State Employment Ser- 
vice has a special youth division or they give particular care to that 
group ¢ 

Mr. LeSuer. That is true. 

Chairman Krravuver. Mr LeSuer, do you have any suggestions that 
would be of help to this subcommittee / 

Mr. LeSurr. In our work we are sometimes concerned with work 
experiences suggested as a corrective for delinquency. We have been 
able to do wonders with individual cases of delinquent boys through 
work. But we realize in this field you have to be very careful because 
of the necessity of a boy making good on the job. We must keep the 
employer's interest. 

However, we have great faith in work related to school as a pre- 
ventive for many problems of a delinquent nature. It seems that the 
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work as a part of school adds something very realistic that appeals to 
a great many young people and in this dropout problem I think you 
pr “obably have noticed that so many of these people who leave us, and 
about half will, leave at the point when somehow or other school does 
not offer anything which means something to them. And work is a 
very realistic activity. And we find that it is very effective in retain- 
ing them, not only for the purely financial reasons which you mention 
but also for others: Lack of interest or lack of knowing what you 
want to do. 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you agree with Mr. Taber that youth de- 
velopment councils, Federal aid to the States for youth development 

camps would be an excellent program for keeping the interest of young 
people and preventing delinquency ? 

Mr. LeSuer. Yes; we have not discussed that today, but I am 
very much interested. As you look back to our experiences during 
the last depression period, it seems to me there were great possibilities 
there that could be managed better today. I think it would be a very 
effective program. 

Chairman Kerauver. Do you have anything else you can tell us 
about ? 

Mr. LeSuer. No, sir. I have not developed in that field. I would 
like to talk that over before I make further recommendation. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Chumbris ¢ 

Mr. Cuumertis. No further questions. I think the subject has been 
fully covered. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mr. LeSuer. 

It is now 12 o’clock. Is it convenient for the three remaining wit- 
nesses to come back this afternoon ? 

Suppose, then, we recess until 1: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the luncheon recess was taken. ) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Keravver. The meeting will come to order. 
The next witness will be Mrs. Lillian Bleisner. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LILLIAN BLEISNER, SUPERVISOR OF COUN- 
SELING AND SELECTIVE PLACEMENT, KANSAS STATE EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICE 


Chairman Keravver. Mrs. Bleisner, you are the supervisor of coun- 
seling and selective placement for the Kansas State Employment 
Service? 

Mrs. Buietsner. That is correct. 

Chairman Keravuver. We have been hearing a great deal about the 
remarkable effort that you made in Kansas. We appreciate your com- 
ing here to tell us about it. 

Do you want to ask Mrs. Bleisner any questions to qualify her fur- 
ther? First, may we have your address? 

Mrs. BieisNer. Do you want my home address or my business 
address ? 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, you can give both for the record. 
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Mrs. Buietsner. My business address is 401 Topeka Boulevard, 
Topeka, Kans. My home address is 73544 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Chairman Kerauver. Thank you. And how long have you been 
with this position that you have ? 

Mrs. Biersner. As a supervisor in the position that I now have, 
slightly over 3 years. 

Chairman Krravver. And your previous experience to that time ? 

Mrs. Bueisner. I spent 8 years in the Lawrence local office as an 
employment counselor immediately prior to that. I was full-time 
juvenile officer for Douglas County, in which Lawrence is located prior 
to that, and I spent 1 year full time and 8 years part time as a juvenile 
officer and 7 years prior to that, as a family caseworker in the Social 
Welfare Department of Douglas County. 

Chairman Kerravver. Will you please explain to the subcommittee 
how this project that you are working with started ? 

Mrs. Biersner. First, I want to say that the project that is discussed 
at length in the statement, is strictly a summer work plan. However, 
we do work ac cording to the policy of the United States Employment 
Service, as other States do, as recommended—and I am sure they all 
follow the recommendation—to work the year round on service to the 
youth program. I believe I understand this group is interested par- 
ticularly in our summer program, and it started in Hutchinson, Kans., 
in 1947. 

Chairman Keravver. You have a statement here. Do you want to 
file your statement and have it printed and just tell us about it or do 
you want to read your statement? 

Mrs. Buetsner. It makes no difference to me. I would be very 


happy to have the statement printed, if you care to print it; or I would 
be glad to tell you about it. 

Chairman Keravuver. Suppose at this point of the record we incor- 
porate your statement, and then you tell us about it orally. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mrs. Bleisner reads in full 
as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Mrs. LILLIAN BLEISNER, SUPERVISOR OF COUNSELING AND SELECTIVE 
PLACEMENT, KANSAS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


I am Mrs. Lillian Bleisner, supervisor of counseling, selective placement, and 
testing for the Kansas State Employment Service. Prior to entering the employ- 
ment service, I spent 7 years as a home visitor for the Douglas County, Kans., 
Department of Social Welfare, 1 year as full-time juvenile officer, and 8 years 
part-time juvenile officer in Douglas County. I have been with the Kansas State 
Employment Service 12 years, 8 of which were spent as a local office counselor. 

I appreciate the opportunity and invitation to appear before this distinguished 
committee to report on our youth employment program which we have empha- 
sized in Kansas since 1950. 

We have, of course, carried on the program of placing youths as a regular 
part of our function required by the Wagner-Peyser Act, always with some 
success but with regret as we could not find openings for the deluge of young- 
sters graduating in May and June and seeking a start in life. In 1947 the 
Hutchinson, Kans., local office prevailed upon the junior chamber of commerce 
to assist them in placing special emphasis on employment of the graduates and 
other students seeking summer work. They welcomed the challenge 2nd made 
a citywide project out of the program soliciting job openings and the interest 
of employers, parents, and schools. They gladly paid the part-time salary of 
the athletic coach, commercial instructor and others to assist the employment 
service in carrying on the job during the months of May and June. This venture 
met with considerable success and has been continued since that time. 
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In this experiment we discovered the problem consists of several parts: (1) 
Stimulating the interest of schools and the students. This is not especially 
difficult if they can view the success of preceding years. The local office coun- 
selors maintain constant contact with the schools in the area, and, especially 
those surrounding the local office city, making talks to graduating classes on 
job opportunities and encouraging them to make application, to take aptitude 
tests and consequently guide them in their search for employment. (2) It is 
essential that the public and employers be made aware of the program, stimu- 
lating their interests in such a manner as to create a desire to employ these 
youngsters in a vocation suited to their aptitudes. It can be readily realized 
that the entire success of the program depends on employer cooperation. With- 
out job orders for these youngsters, all of our other work is in vain. While 
we ordinarily get a good response, it still falls short of our goals having a 
suitable job opening for every graduate seeking to enter the labor market. (3) 
A very important part of this program, and directly related to item 2, is that 
of obtaining public sponsorship of the program by some local civic organization. 
A civic organization, representative of all groups in a community, can create 
the interest and obtain the necessary action to make the program a success. 

Our job then is (1) of registering, testing, and classifying the graduate ac- 
cording to his skill or aptitude; (2) centralizing the job orders in the public 
employment office; (3) matching the job opening with the best qualifying student 
registered. In Kansas we have approximately 18,500 students graduating from 
high school each year. It is estimated that 68 percent will be seeking regular 
full-time jobs. The remainder will have other plans such as going to college. 
Many of them, however, will also be seeking summertime employment. These 
youths range in age from 17 to 19, have no special training or knowledge of how 
to seek a job and are many times unable to present themselves properly when 
trying to obtain employment, and it is at this point that trained employment 
counselors, Such as we have in each local office, can materially aid them in their 
efforts. These graduates are most often from families of working parents who 
have strained their budget to see them through school and graduation. They 
are unable to provide for them further or according to their demands. We can 
all recall when we were 17, 18, or 19 and our need for money to spend for clothes 
and other things that seem all-important to a boy or girl of that age. Ofttimes 
we find it is this need which drives them to some act subsequently referred to as 
juvenile delinquency. Ofttimes a working family with other children require 
the assistance of the older son or daughter at this point to help out with the 
family budget, and, of course, the youngsters need to be relieved of “‘time on their 
hands.” 

It has been often said that our youth is our greatest resource. These are 
the replacements for those men and women retiring from the labor force and 
they have the drive to carry our country to greater and better goals. All they 
need is a start and the public employment office is the logical place for them to 
go in seeking an opportunity but we must have the cooperation of employers 
and the public through the listing of job openings with that agency. 

Against this background of thinking and experience, the Kansas State Em- 
ployment Service launched a program to employ the youths graduating from 
high school, those seeking summer work and dropouts from school throughout 
the year. It was patterned after the successful venture in Hutchinson. Start- 
ing in December 1952, a memorandum from the State director was addressed to 
all local office personnel advising of our intention to place special emphasis on a 
program of employment of youth. The supervisor of counseling, with the aid 
of the field supervisors, led the attack. Plans were adapted for each community 
in which we had a local office and for those communities immediately surround- 
ing. The basic plan of sponsorship by civic or service clubs was used in nearly 
all of the 26 local offices. The sponsoring organizations publicized the program 
and provided the prestige necessary for its success. The local employment of- 
fices, sometimes assisted by the school authorities—aided youth in making appli- 
cation, providing guidance and counseling where needed, solicited the job orders, 
and in many instances developed job orders and referred the youths to the most 
suitable job. In some communities a single organization sponsored the program 
while in others several civic groups joined together and publicized and put the 
plan across. 

Suggestions for publicity for this program, which was new to many organiza- 
tions, was provided by the Employment Service and duplicating of publicity ma- 
terials such as letters to employers heralding the plan, was also provided. 
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At the conclusion of the first year of the statewide approach to the problem of 
helping youths to secure employment, all of those who participated were enthusi- 
astic and surprised over the results. Where it had in some cases taken persua- 
sion to get a club to sponsor a summer vacation job program the first year, the 
second year clubs were clamoring for the privilege of sponsoring the program. 
Some of the sponsoring organizations have been: Junior chamber of commerce, 
senior chamber of commerce, Kiwanis, Lions, Eagles, and women’s groups. 
In Wichita no less than 13 civic organizations joined in the effort to make the 
program a success. The schools—both public and parochial—have cooperated 
to the fullest extent. 

In September 1954, the administrative office sent questionnaires to all local 
offices to be used in evaluating the accomplishments of the work programs for 
youths graduating in June 1954. The use of these questionnaires was optional, 
and although all offices carried out a program patterned after the one of the 
previous summer, not all of the offices used the questionnaires for reporting 
results. Eighteen of the twenty-six offices using the questionnaire reported 
6,069 new applications, 785 of these required counseling resulting in 3,423 being 
placed in employment by referral from public employment offices. 

Questionnaires were also provided for distribution by the local offices to the 
youth registered for the summer work program (see attached). The use of these 
questionnaires was also optional with the individual local offices. (No follow- 
up was requested, therefore, the response was in no case 100 percent). Six local 
offices reported to the administrative office on questionnaires returned by stu- 
dents. The number of questionnaires returned by the students averaged from 
10 percent to 33 percent of the number sent. Total gross earnings reported from 
the 6 local offices were $257,412.83. None of these reports was from a large office. 

The promotional media used have been radio and TV spot announcements, 
newspaper publicity, posters provided by the administrative office and the spon- 
soring groups, promotional letters, talks by employment service personnel at 
school career days and civic and service club meetings. 

I want to make it clear that the summer vacation job program as we have 
developed it in Kansas is only an item of emphasis in the entire service to youth 
program which we carry on a year-round basis according to the policy of 
the employment service; that is, to provide employment counseling service to 
any applicant of employable age who requires and wishes such assistance in 
becoming vocationally adjusted ; to obtain information concerning the applicant’s 
interests, aptitudes, abilities and personal characteristics needed to assist him 
in making a valid vocational choice and plan; to use tests and techniques for the 
measurement of aptitudes and interests only when developed or approved by 
the employment service. 

In order that young, inexperienced workers may be placed in first jobs which 
will develop their highest occupational potentiality, active cooperation is main- 
tained with the school systems. Both employment service and schools are con- 
cerned with the responsibilities to the youth they serve and to the community 
as a whole. Young people are encouraged to continue in school as long as they 
cun profit by further training. Efforts are made to assist those youth whose 
education has been prematurely cut off to resume their training where desirable 
in order to qualify for suitable employment and to see that individuals, after 
having received their education and training, are placed in jobs which will give 
their abilities the greatest chance to develop. 

We have not thought in terms of preventing juvenile delinquency in planning 
our summer vocation program for youth nor, for that matter in our overall 
service to youth program, but it is generally conceded that a busy, well adjusted 
youth is not apt to be a delinquent youth. Therefore, in helping young people 
to choose a vocation in which he will be interested and embarking on his life’s 
work, our program should be a deterrent to juvenile delinquency. 


Mrs. Buetsner. It was this little matter of getting employment for 
youngsters who had nothing to do during the summer and the first 
project, if you may call it that, was started in Hutchinson, Kans. in 
1947, when the junior chamber of commerce in Hutchinson coop- 
erated with the local employment office in Hutchinson, and for the 
summer of 1947 and also the summer of 1948, the junior chamber 
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of commerce paid the salary of a person to do employment counselling 
in the employment office. 

I think the most important part of that program and the program 
overall, has been to make jobs available for these young people because 
there are lots of youngsters who would like to work but there had 
to be a clearinghouse for the jobs, and in the State of Kansas, we have 
made that, or attempted to make that clearinghouse each local employ- 
ment office. 

In 1950, we decided in the administrative office that if a sponsorship 
was successful in Hutchinson, we would try it in our other 25 offices. 

I think I would like to state right here, that I don’t know whether 
a lot of people realize that we in Kansas are not a very big State, 
populationwise. Our population in March of 1954 was 1,999, 450. We 
do not have a large employment office in terms of other large employ- 
ment offices. The greatest number of personnel we have in any one 
office is 55. 

Chairman Keravver. How large is Hutchinson ? 

Mrs. Bietsner. The population of Hutchinson is about 30,000 or 
35,000. We have 10 people working in that office. Some of our other 
offices have as few as three. Getting the sponsorship was a bit of a 
problem in 1952 but after the first few weeks, we got civic groups. 
We started, as I said, with the junior chamber of commerce in Hutch- 
inson. In our Kansas City and Emporia and some of the other cities, 
we had people like Kiwanis, Lions, Eagles, and in Wichita, which 
is our largest city, with a population of 220,000, there were 13 organi- 
zations that became interested in the program. They took care of 
the publicity for us. That is, there were posters made; they sent letters 
out to groups; to youngsters graduating; and we in turn sent question- 
naires out to the’ youngsters who were registered in our local offices. 

I have some statistics that are in this statement that I think are 
pertinent possibly at this time, of the original statements in an employ- 
ment security review, and this is as of last year. We had this pro- 
gram going in all 26 offices. We sent out questionnaires from Topeka, 
suggesting they evaluate the success or failure of their program. I 
am happy to say it was largely a success. We have returns from 18 
of the 26 offices. It was not mandatory that these questionnaires be 
returned. It was optional. So, of the 26, we heard from 18, and of 
those, they reported 6,069 new ‘applications of youths in the offices ; 
785 of those had been counseled; and before the summer was over, 
3,423 of them had been placed. 

There has been considerable money made and that is a prominent 
language that everyone understands. The merchants were immedi- 
ately interested when they found out that the youth in Salina at one 
time had earned over $2,000 and that was plowed back into local 
economy. 

The smaller town of Emporia, the summer before last, estimated 
a $46,000 amount earned by the youths that had been referred. Now, 
these are only youngsters referred by the local employment office. 

Then another estimated for last year, $85,000. I mention these 
funds because that is the thing that helps us to put over the program. 
The people are interested; the local clubs are interested; and they 
continued and will continue in this sponsoring of the program. 

The thing we have to do, and I am sure all employment offices feel 
the same way, is to have the jobs. We cannot place youngsters with- 
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out them and the purpose of the sponsorship was to call the attention 
of possible employers to the fact that they were young people who 
were going to be on the streets all summer long, doing nothing, if they 
did not have work; and in no case have we felt that our youth em- 
ployment, particularly in the summer, has interfered with any head 
of family. They have done various types of work. Of course, in 
Kansas, probably most of the money has been made from the boys 
who have worked in the wheat harvest and in our very smallest office, 
100 questionnaires were sent out. One third of them were returned, 
and the youth which would be approximately 33, reported earnings 
of $39,000, which to us seemed quite impressive. 

There has been considerable said here this morning about dropouts 
and Mr. Taber from the Philadelphia schools mentioned that they 
had an understanding that any school dropout was immediately re- 
ferred to the employment office. We have encouraged that. We have 
not had 100 percent success with it but I have some figures on high 
school attendance e, and again, these will seem very small because we 
are still a small State; but from 1939 until 1951—this may be perti- 
nent, I do not know—high-school] enrollment in Kansas dropped. It 
started up again in 1951 ‘but in 1947 and 1948, these are seniors, there 
were 19,471; in 1948 and 1949, 19,284; 1949 and 1950, 18,962: 1950 
and 1951, 18,825; 1951 and 1952, the upswing is to 19,080; 1952 and 
1953, 19,521 and last year, 1953 and 19! D4, 19,852. 

The graduates of the classes of 1952 and 1953 with their 19,512, had 
18,484 graduates. Now, that was the number of seniors, so you see 
there were approximately a thousand in the State that dropped out 
in their senior year. 

There has been no study made of it as far as I know, but to me, it is 
an interesting thing. I would like to know what h: appened to those 
voungsters ; why they dropped out; and what became of them. 

In “1953 and 1954, with a senior enrollment of 19 852, there were 
18,186 graduated which was a dropout of some 1,300, which was 
greater even than the year before. We are happy to have those peo- 
ple come to the employment office. They do not always find their way 
there. 

Our local offices are centered in the heavy populated part of the 
State. The concentration of the local offices is in the heavily popu- 
lated part of the State—the eastern third of the State. We do have 
offices in the western two thirds of the State. They are our small 
office. 

In addition to the requests that we made of the local office personnel, 
we worked up a questionnaire that we duplicated in the Administra- 
tive Office. This also was optional. We sent it to the local offices, and 
[I think there is a copy available. I brought a pad of the question- 
naires with me and we asked the local office if they chose—this again 
was optional—to send these questionnaires out to the youngsters ‘who 
had been registered in the office. 

We had replies from only six of the offices, and that was the source 
of some of the information that I have given you but the total gross 

earnings reported from the six local offices—and they were small 
offices; none of these reports would 7 from our large offices, which are 
Wichita, Topeka and Kansas City—$257,412.83. 

If that could be estimated on a statewide level, you would find your 
young people earning quite a bit. We have never thought in terms of 
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preventing juvenile delinquency ; but it is a well established fact that 
a busy person is not apt to be a person who is in very much trouble, and 
I would like to say here that as a juvenile officer before I ever went to 
work for the employment service, I frequently said, if there is Just one 
thing I could do for these children during the summer it would be to 
get jobs for them, because if they have jobs they would not be in trouble. 

I am not a statistician; in fact, I shy away from it, but I would be 
interested to know in the Kansas counties whether or not juvenile delin- 
quency has dropped in the counties in which we have had this very 
active summer program. 

Chairman Keravver. Your opinion is that it has dropped? I would 
think so. 

Mrs. Buetsner. I am not sure. I did try to get some few statistics 
on just an abstract from the reports of the various juvenile officers over 
the State and from my own experience, I did not feel that anything 
like all of the cases that had come to the judges had been reported, so I 
did not feel it was a very satisfactory comparison. I would think 
that probably in the cities where the best job has been done on the 
summer-vacation program, and is being done on a year-around basis 
in counseling of these young people, particularly the school dropouts, 
that it might have dropped and I hope to get that information. I have 
2 or 3 people that I have started working on it but I would like to know 
that. I am convinced that employment counseling is very important. 

Another thing that we do not have in Kansas—and I don’t think it 
is perhaps peculiar to Kansas—we do not have a great many full-time 
counselors in the schools. We have some part-time counselors. I 
mean, they are available for counseling students 1 hour a day and they 
are teaching the rest of the day. The anticipation is that some day 
we will have more counselors but since there is a shortage of teachers, 
the tendency, of course, is to put the people who are trained to counsel 
into full-time teaching. 

In the employment service, we do have full-time, trained counselors, 
vocational counselors, in each of our local offices and that is no different 
than any other State. 

Chairman Keravuver. Do you find that, as a juvenile officer, ordi- 
narily there is more delinquency during the summer months when the 
boys and girls are out of school than there is during the winter months 
or other months when there is school ? 

Mrs. BieisNrer. We find that; and to make my point on that, for a 
long time we did not have money enough to have a summer recreational 
program. I am speaking of my hometown, Lawrence. We finally 
were able to get enough money to have a recreational program for 6 
months. That 6 months was over toward the end of July, and from 
then on, until school started, I was the busiest one individual in the city 
because the boys and girls had plenty of time to get into mischief. J 
was not called so much during the series of the recreation program. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Mr. Chumbris has called my attention to an 
article that you had written entitled, “Promotional Aspects of the 
Service-to- Youth Program,” which was printed in the Employment 
Security Review of June 1954, in which you tell some additional things 
about this program. I think we will have this printed in the record 
following your statement. It is a very good article, and a short article. 
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(Thereupon the article was marked “Exhibit No. 19,” and made 
a part of this record.) 


Exursit No. 19 
[From Employment Security Review, June 1954] 
PROMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE SERVICE-TO-YOUTH PROGRAM 


(By Lillian Bleisner, Supervisor of Counseling and Selective Placement 
Kansas Employment Security Division 


Although it is recognized that the employment security program has a year- 
,ound responsibility for service to youth, the summer vacation period creates a 
somewhat different phase in the young person’s development into a full-blown par- 
ticipant in the labor market. Even short periods of work experience, garnered 
during school vacations, contribute a great deal to the youth’s development as 
a worker and aid him in understanding the environment which he will soon 
enter as a full-time worker. 

First impressions are often lasting impressions, we are told. Thus, organiza- 
tion of the summer-job market, with maximum guidance of boys and girls into 
appropriate vacation jobs, appears to us to be an important contribution to the 
local labor market and to fall well within the goals of the employment security 
program. 

With these high purposes in mind, and well aware that we could easily interest 
bundreds of youthful job applicants, we began in December 1952 to plan a State- 
wide program for aiding school youth to obtain summer jobs. The specter that 
baunted our planning was crowds of young applicants and no job orders. How 
could we develop jobs for all these interested youngsters. 

Our 26 local offices of the Kansas State Employment Service were advised of 
this ambitious plan for helping youth and were asked to submit individual plans 
which they considered suitable in their communities. 

Responses from our local office Managers reaffirmed our fear. How did we 
propose to develop all the job openings required to place the crowds of eager 
applicants? That was the jackpot question. 

Experience is the best teacher, as the old adage goes, and it was comforting 
to thumb back through our file of the Employment Security Review, to the April 
1950 issue which outlined the experience of our Hutchinson office in a summer 
youth placement project. There the junior chamber of commerce had sponsored 
the program. Wasn't this our best bet? Organizations of business and profes- 
sional individuals interested in the well-being of their communities, and at the 
same time interested in their youth, could contribute a great deal to the success 
of the project. Admittedly, many people would have to become interested, 
employer cooperation would be vital to the outcome, and the utmost community 
participation would be necessary. It was our job to generate that interest all 
around the State in 26 of our major cities. But first, we had to prove to our 
local managers that the project was feasible. Here’s where we drew upon the 
experience of our Hutchinson and Salina offices. 


EXPERIENCE 1947-52 


In 1947 the junior chamber of commerce sponsored the summer job program 
for youth and carried it out in cooperation with the Hutchinson local office. The 
junior chamber provided a full-time interviewer to help youths during the sum- 
mer months only. The employment service provided office facilities and worked 
with the junior chamber interviewer to place young people. After two summers 
the J. C.’s discontinued providing the interviewer but continued to sponsor the 
jobs-for-youth program. They provided publicity and helped to get employers 
to list their jobs with the employment service. This is still the practice in 
Hutchinson and is very successful. 

In the summer of 1952 the Salina Employment Service office, in cooperation 
with the high school, completed a very ambitious and detailed report of the 
summer work experience program that had been in operation in Salina for 
several years. During the summer of 1952, 981 junior and senior high school 
pupils took summer jobs and earned collectively $200,174.84 over an average 
period of 6.9 weeks, doing such work as trade helper, sales and other store work, 
stock playground, theater, swimming pool, farm and harvest, baby sitting, and 
fountain jobs. 
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The young people felt their work experience was valuable to them in other 
ways than earning. Here are some of their comments: Learned service with a 
smile—With something to do, time goes faster—Learned people are funny 
Learned to be more courteous and respect others—Still had plenty of time to do 
other things—Everyday I met new faces and wonderful people (summer resort) 
—Ability to be on my own a little now—Learned to accept responsibility—Really 
know the value of a dollar and really spend my money more carefully—How 
people differ from each other—Fun working and making new friends—Learned 
to take care of others’ property—Satisfaction in earning my own money—Gave 
me self-assurance—Ability to really get down and work and live on schedule— 
To take orders without fighting back and to take the downs as well as the ups— 
To respect people for what they are—Farm work interesting and broadening 
in experience—Sense of pride in being able to help out—Helped to get a few 
things I always wanted. 

THE 1955 CAMPAIGN 


The Hutchison and Salina stores were related to the other local offices who 
all agreed on one point of the service-to-youth program, that sponsorship of 
the program by civic groups or service clubs was the best approach. Each local! 
office manager or other designated individual in the office would endeavor to 
secure a sponsor or sponsors who would have complete authority on how the 
program would be publicized and carried out. The employment service would 
assist in counseling, taking orders, making referrals or in any other way 
requested by the sponsoring group or groups. 

The response of civic and service clubs was most gratifying and practically 
all of the 26 local offices secured either one organization or a group of organiza- 
tions to get behind the summer-job part of the service-to-youth program. In sev- 
eral instances, more than one group cooperated in the sponsorship of the program 

The projects were limited almost entirely to the cities in which the loca! 
offices were located. In a few of the cities rural high schools were included in 
the job placement program. In those cases the employment service handled the 
entire procedure through the ES-school cooperative program. 

At the end of August 1953 a total of 9,952 youths had filed applications for work 
in the 26 local offices; 7,687 had been placed on jobs. Some were permanent 
jobs for recent high-school graduates, others were permanent part-time jobs for 
youths still to be in school, and the remainder were summer jobs. The Emporia 
local office made a detailed report of their accomplishments. Four hundred 
seventy questionnaires were mailed to the teen-agers who had registered for 
work; 110 were returned completely filled out. The returns showed a total of 
33,050 hours worked and $26,470 earned. The teen-agers worked an average of 


A?) 


328 hours during the summer, at an average wage of 73 cents an hour. 


VOLUNTEER SPONSORSHIP FOR 1954 


The civic and service clubs were so enthusiastic over the results of the project 
that one group has expressed an interest in taking over the sponsorship of the 
program for the entire State for the 1954 vacation-job program. 

However, in some cities the sponsoring agent continues to contact employers 
for work for youth in the community. Throughout the year in Topeka, one of the 
service groups maintains a youth placement office in the business district. The 
office is kept open after school hours and on Saturday. There is an exchange of 
information between this office and the local employment service office to serve 
the youth of the community better. 

The use of sponsors in promoting the service-to-youth program has not only 
been beneficial to the youth by developing job openings for them but has proved 
a fine publicity medium for local employment service offices. The sponsoring 
agents have been given wide publicity through newspapers and radio far exceed- 
ing that ordinarily obtained by the local office working alone. The sponsored 
youth program provides the local office an opportunity for wide and active 
participation in community affairs. Benefits of this participation and publicity 
are by no means limited to the service-to-youth segment of employment service 
operations. 

Many offices have reported that job orders have been received from employers 
and individuals who had never before used the employment service. We, in 
Kansas, are convinced that the promotion of the youth program by civic and serv- 
ice organizations pays off in more jobs for the youths, which automatically means 
more money in circulation, better public relations between ES personnel and 
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business and a happy feeling that comes of working together for community 
benefit. 

For youths themselves, what might have been idle, wasted hours have been 
converted into dollars in their pockets, establishment of work habits, and 
increasing knowledge of what it means to be a member of their community’s labor 
force. 

Chairman Keravver. May I ask, is this program continuing ? 

Mrs. Buetsner. Yes; it is. dach year our local office manager or 
some designated person in the loc al office makes the necessary contact 
with usually the group who has the one organization and in some 
cases, there are several organizations in the town together. 

Chairman Keravver. In each town you kind of got the junior 
chamber of commerce, the Lions Club, the Kiwanis, the E agles, or 
the senior chamber of commerce, or one or more groups to be the 
sponsors ¢ 

Mrs. Bieisner. That is correct. 

Chairman mena And don’t they find this is a fine type of 
activity to work in? 

Mrs. Bietsner. They are all very much interested. During the 
first year it was a little difficult to get them to be very interested, and 
at the beginning of the next year, we had people approaching the 
employment office representatives, particularly the Junior chamber 
of commerce, and they wanted to take it as a statewide project, and 
bar all other civic clubs. The junior chamber of commerce wished 
to sponsor this summer vacation program and it would be all junior 
chamber of commerce. That did not seem quite fair or practical. 
We hope to continue and expand. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, it certainly is a fine project for any 
civic club, and I think the junior chamber of commerce by virtue of 
the fact that they are young men and it is an ideal one for them to 
work on, wished to sponsor this. 

You have some other exhibits, I believe, Mrs. Bleisner? 

Mrs. BietsNer. Yes; I do have one. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Why don’t you get them and tell us about 
them ? 

Mrs. Bieisner. All right. Thank you. I would like to. 

I think the one that makes the biggest impression—and this was 
done by the manager of one of our smaller offices—is this one. ‘There 
are 4 people in the office at Independence, Kans. This manager went 
to the businessmen and got them to run ads in the paper, in this 
Independence Daily Reporter, and each firm sponsored one person 
who was graduating either from the high school or the junior college. 
The youngster’s picture appears, and it tells whether full-time or 
part-time work is desired. 

For instance, here isone. [Reading:] 

Marcialee Joan Ringle, who is the daughter of Fred F. Ringle, plans to attend 
college this fall but would like summer work in Independence, starting June 1. 
Majored in social sciences and minored in psychology. Prefers employment as 
a typist. 

Now, that is the only one I will read but that had every graduating 
senior, and we thought that was rather an ambitious program. 

Chairman Keravuver. I think that is very fine. Now, this sets 
forth their qualifications for everyone to read ? 

Mrs. Bieisner. That is right. 
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The young people felt their work experience was valuable to them in othe; 
ways than earning. Here are some of their comments: Learned service with , 
smile—With something to do, time goes faster—Learned people are funny— 
Learned to be more courteous and respect others—Still had plenty of time to « 
other things—Everyday I met new faces and wonderful people (summer resort 
—Ability to be on my own a little now—Learned to accept responsibility—Rea}}; 
know the value of a dollar and really spend my money more carefully—How 
people differ from each other—Fun working and making new friends—Learned 
to take care of others’ property—Satisfaction in earning my own money—Gavye 
me self-assurance—Ability to really get down and work and live on schedule- 
To take orders without fighting back and to take the downs as well as the ups 
To respect people for what they are—Farm work interesting and broadening 
in experience—Sense of pride in being able to help out—Helped to get a fey 
things I always wanted. 

THE 1955 CAMPAIGN 


The Hutchison and Salina stores were related to the other local offices wh. 
all agreed on one point of the service-to-youth program, that sponsorship of 
the program by civic groups or service clubs was the best approach. Each loca 
office manager or other designated individual in the office would endeavor t 
secure a sponsor or sponsors who would have complete authority on how the 
program would be publicized and carried out. The employment service would 
assist in counseling, taking orders, making referrals or in any other way 
requested by the sponsoring group or groups. 

The response of civic and service clubs was most gratifying and practicall; 
all of the 26 local offices secured either one organization or a group of organiza 
tions to get behind the summer-job part of the service-to-youth program. In se\ 
eral instances, more than one group cooperated in the sponsorship of the program 

The projects were limited almost entirely to the cities in which the loca 
offices were located. In a few of the cities rural high schools were included in 
the job placement program. In those cases the employment service handled the 
entire procedure through the ES-school cooperative program. 

At the end of August 1953 a total of 9,952 youths had filed applications for work 
in the 26 local offices; 7.687 had been placed on jobs. Some were permanent 
jobs for recent high-school graduates, others were permanent part-time jobs for 
youths still to be in school, and the remainder were summer jobs. The Emporia 
local office made a detailed report of their accomplishments. Four hundred 
seventy questionnaires were mailed to the teen-agers who had registered for 
work; 110 were returned completely filled out. The returns showed a total of 
33,050 hours worked and $26,470 earned. The teen-agers worked an average of 
328 hours during the summer, at an average wage of 73 cents an hour. 

. 


VOLUNTEER SPONSORSHIP FOR 1954 


The civic and service clubs were so enthusiastic over the results of the project 
that one group has expressed an interest in taking over the sponsorship of tbe 
program for the entire State for the 1954 vacation-job program. 

However, in some cities the sponsoring agent continues to contact employers 
for work for youth in the community. Throughout the year in Topeka, one of the 
service groups maintains a youth placement office in the business district. The 
office is kept open after school hours and on Saturday. There is an exchange of 
information between this office and the local employment service office to serve 
the youth of the community better. 

The use of sponsors in promoting the service-to-youth program has not only 
been beneficial to the youth by developing job openings for them but has proved 
a fine publicity medium for local employment service offices. The sponsoring 
agents have been given wide publicity through newspapers and radio far excee(- 
ing that ordinarily obtained by the local office working alone. The sponsore« 
youth program provides the local office an opportunity for wide and activ 
participation in community affairs. Benefits of this participation and publicity 
are by no means limited to the service-to-youth segment of employment servic’ 
operations. 

Many offices have reported that job orders have been received from employers 
and individuals who had never before used the employment service. We, i! 
Kansas, are convinced that the promotion of the youth program by civic and serv- 
ice organizations pays off in more jobs for the youths, which automatically meals 
more money in circulation, better public relations between ES personnel ane 
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business and a happy feeling that comes of working together for community 
t nit. 

ie youths themselves, what might have been idle, wasted hours have been 
converted into dollars in their pockets, establishment of work habits, and 
increasing knowledge of what it means to be a member of their community's labor 
force. 

Chairman Keravver. May I ask, is this program continuing? 

Mrs. BuetsNer. Yes; it is. Each year our local office manager or 
some designated person in the local office makes the necessary contact 
with usually the group who has the one organization and in some 
cases, there are several organizations in the town together. 

Chairman Keravver. In each town you kind of got the junior 
chamber of commerce, the Lions Club, the Kiwanis, ‘the Eagles, or 
the senior chamber of commerce, or one or more groups to be the 
sponsors ¢ 

Mrs. Bietsner. That is correct. 

Chairman Keravuver. And don’t they find this is a fine type of 
activity to work in ? 

Mrs. Burtsner. They are all very much interested. During the 
first year it was a little difficult to get them to be very interested, and 
at the beginning of the next year, we had people approaching the 
employment office representatives, "particularly the junior chamber 
of commerce, and they wanted to take it as a statewide project, and 
bar all other civic clubs. The junior chamber of commerce wished 
to sponsor this summer vacation program and it would be all junior 
chamber of commerce. That did not seem quite fair or practical. 
We hope to continue and expand. 

Chairman Kerauver. Well, it certainly is a fine project for any 
civie club, and I think the junior chamber of commerce by virtue of 
the fact that they are young men and it is an ideal one for them to 
work on, wished to sponsor this. 

You have some aur exhibits, I believe, Mrs. Bleisner? 

Mrs. BuetsNer. Yes; I do have one. 

Chairman Kerauver. Why don’t you get them and tell us about 
them ? 

Mrs. Buetsner. All right. Thank you. I would like to. 

I think the one that makes the biggest impression—and this was 
lone by the manager of one of our smaller offices—is this one. There 
are 4 people in the office at Independence, Kans. This manager went 
to the businessmen and got them to run ads in the paper, in this 
Independence Daily Reporter, and each firm sponsored one person 
who was graduating either from the high school or the junior college. 
The youngster’s picture appears, and it tells whether full-time or 
part-time work is desired. 

For instance, here isone. [Reading :] 

Marcialee Joan Ringle, who is the daughter of Fred F. Ringle, plans to attend 
college this fall but would like summer work in Independence, starting June 1. 
Majored in social sciences and minored in psychology. Prefers employment as 
a typist. 

Now, that is the only one I will read but that had every graduating 
enior, and we thought that was rather an ambitious program. 

Chairman Keravver. I think that is very fine. Now, this sets 
forth their qualifications for everyone to read ? 

Mrs. Bietsner. That is right. 
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Chairman Keravver. I suppose many of them did get employment 
as a result of it? F 
Mrs. Bieisner. Most of them did. 
Chairman Keravver. We will have that filed just as an exhibit to 
therecord. I think that is very interesting. 


(The above-mentioned newspaper ads were marked “Exhibit No. 


20,” and on file with the subcommittee.) 

Mrs. Bueisner. The administrative office made up a placard about 
so large—I have forgotten the exact size of it—called Jobs for Youth. 
It said, “We are participating.” Every business person in the State 
who hired a young person and wished to test the thing would stand this 
little card in the window, “We are participating in jobs for youth.” 

This was done in the Wichita Junior Chamber of Commerce. We 
have had a number of those duplicated. I have copies of it, and of some 
of the letters, that I will hand to Mr. Haddad, that went to the em- 
ployers, and also, there is a copy of it attached to one of these question- 
naires that we sent to the offices, asking for the results of the program. 

Chairman Kerravuver. Letters were written to employers telling 
about the program ? 

Mrs. Buietsner. That is right. 

Chairman Keravver. You also used newspapers ? 

Mrs. BieisNer. We have had radio, television, newspapers, and our 
employers have been speakers at various civic groups. 


Chairman Krravuver. This letter of May 18, 1954, has attached to it | 


a statement telling them how they can participate; what you want them 
to do; and a lot of other information. I think we will have that 
printed in the body of the record. 


Also, the jobs-for-youth questionnaires about their participating or 
not. 

Mr. Haddad, will you go over these and put such ones in the record 
as you think are useful? 

(The information submitted by Mrs. Bleisner was marked “Exhibit 
No. 21,” and is as follows:) 


[Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kans., July 15, 1953] 
JOBS-FOR-YOUTH PLACARDS DELIVERED TO WICHITA FIRMS 


The first window placards announcing that Wichita firms are placing high 
school and college youths in jobs in cooperation with a Jaycee-sponsored jobs- 
for-youth program were delivered Tuesday night. 

The Jaycees enlisted the aid of the Kansas employment office here where officials 
set up a special department to handle work of the youth job placements. 

Employment bureau spokesmen said 3,646 Wichita youths registered with the 
local office for jobs, while 969 jobs were listed by employers under the special 
youth program. Almost 500 of those who registered for jobs already have been 
placed in business firms. 

Many other firms did not send employe requests to the employment office, but 
did participate in the youth-hiring program through Jaycee airing of the plan. 
Kansas Gas & Electric officials now are employing 30 such employees although 
officials did not obtain the workers through the special employment department. 

Charles W. Coursaut, area manpower director, sent letters to employers on his 
mailing list of 2,100 firms to seek the firms’ participation in the program. The 
program started May 15, and Jaycees said they feel it is progressing very success- 
fully. 
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CHANUTE Joss-For-YOUTH ProcRaM, 1955 
SPONSORED BY JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Placement Center—Kansas State Employment Office, 314 East Main Street, 
Chanute, Kans., Telephone No. 1180 


HOW TO FIND A JOB 


1. File your application with the employment office for referral through the 
junior chamber of commerce jobs-for-youth program. 

2. If you filed an application last summer or during the winter call at the 
employment office to have your application renewed and bronght up to date. 

3. The employment office and Jaycee committee will be searching for jobs for 
students all summer. You will be called for referral by the employment office. 


HOW TO APPLY FOR A JOB 


1. Prepare a record of all your jobs to present to the employer. Include dates 
of employment, wages received, work performed, and reasons for leaving the job. 

2. Be able to name as references 2 or 3 responsible people who know you well. 

3. Dress appropriately for the job. Dress neatly, but avoid overdressing. 

4. Learn all you can about the firm and the job before you apply. 

5. Apply at once. If you have an appointment be on time or a little early. 


THE INTERVIEW 


1. Speak with confidence and enthusiasm but not too much or too loud. Do not 
become familiar or argue. Respect the employer and he will respect you. 

2. Forget personal problems. The employer is primarily interested in what 
you can do and how well you can do it. 

3. Stand up straight. Do not sit until invited. Do not sprawl in your chair. 

4. Be attentive, look at the employer. Answer all questions fully, truthfully, 


and concisely. 

5. Stress interest in the work, not the wages. 

6. If you are nervous and self-conscious do not become discouraged. Most 
employers will understand your position and make allowances. 

7. When the interview is over, thank the employer. Be sure he knows where 
toreach you in case you are to be notified later. 


ONCE YOU GET IT, HOW TO KEEP THE JOB 


1. Keep yourself healthy with plenty of sleep and proper food. 
2. Be sure you understand what is wanted. 
3. Ask questions, if you do not have your instructions clear. 
4. Admit your faults—even your boss has them, even if he doesn’t have to 
idmit them to you. 
). Profit by your mistakes by not making them again. 
3. Stick to a job to establish a work record and for your own self-training. 
7. Use initiative, but do not force your ideas on others. 
. Be neat and clean, inside and out. 
. Be courteous under all circumstances. 
. Be dependable and establish a reputation as such. 
. Be honest. 
se loyal to your employer—do not reveal his confidences. 


13. Have confidence in your own ability or others will not have confidence in 
you. 


l4. Be punctual—then stop watching the clock. 
lj. Finish a job by putting away equipment in good order. 
16. Ask if work is satisfactory and if anything else wanted. 


oe your application up to date by renewing it every 30 days until you get a 
0b. 


Notify the employment office when you get a job. 
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CHANUTE, KANs., JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Dear Sirs: Have you noticed that the little boys and girls that used to play 
around in yours and your neighbors’ yards are now growing up? Each child's 
sense of “belonging” which has been experienced as a member of the family now 
demands wider expression. A teen-ager needs to translate the work and play 
experience of home and school into a work experience as an earning and con- 
tributing member of the community. These boys and girls now need real work 
and it is a community responsibility to provide worthwhile work, as well as play, 
to our youth. The Chanute Junior Chamber of Commerce jobs-for-youth pro- 
gram is our answer to this challenge and we are asking the cooperation of every 
man and women who is able to give a job to a teen-ager without taking a job 
away from an adult wage earner. 

The State employment office has agreed to act as a placement center for the 
program. They will help students complete work registrations with careful at- 
tention to such personal, experience, and educational information that might be 
useful in qualifying them for specific jobs. The employment office is also pre- 
pared to give job counseling to those students who seem to require it. And the 
employment office will refer the best qualified applicants on the jobs that we make 
available. But we, as a community, have to come up with the jobs. 

We believe that every farmer and business and professional man in the Chanute 
area, and every householder has, or will have at various times throughout the 
summer, jobs on the farm or in their plant or store or office or at home that these 
teen-agers can do. Will you cooperate by listing these jobs at the employment 
office so that qualified students who are applying for work through this program 
can be referred to you? The employment office will refer just one applicant if you 
wish, or several if you wish to make a choice. If you wish to have a particular 
boy or girl called on your job, the employment office will be glad to call the appli- 
cant and make the referral. In that way, the hire will be included when results 
are evaluated at the end of the summer. 

Most of us got our start because someone gave us a chance to show what we 
could do. We can return that favor now by giving our own Chanute boys and 
girls such a chance. 

GLEN L. KAUFMAN, 
President. 
Harry STEEVEN, Jr. 
JAMES R. RErp, 
Jobs-For-Youth Committee. 


Joss For YoutrH 
Do you have this sign in your window? 
WE ARE PARTICIPATING IN JOBS FOR YOUTH—A COMMUNITY PROGRAM 


HIRE A YOUTH THIS SUMMER BY CALLING KANSAS STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Are you participating in the Chanute community youth employment program? 

Do you remember how you got your start? Probably because someone gave you 
a chance to Show what you could do on a job. 

Can you return that favor now by giving a Chanute teen-ager such a chance? 

Chanute parents do a pretty good job in raising their children; they keep them 
healthy, provide them with good educations, and see to their spiritual welfare. 
But there is a fourth responsibility and that is to teach the youngster how to work, 
to assume responsibilities, and to develop a proper attitude toward both. There 
is nothing quite like a real job to accomplish this highly desirable purpose. And 
it is to give Chanute young people this chance that the community jobs-for-youth 
program has been developed by several cooperating Chanute civic organizations. 
Over 200 young people have responded to the invitation extended to them and 
have filed applications for work. But we need many more jobs. They are ser! 
ous in their desire for a chance to work. Can we let them down? 

This is your program, inaugurated by the chamber of commerce, sponsored by 
the junior chamber of commerce, endorsed by the city commissioners and the 
ministerial alliance, working through the facilities of the local office of the Kansas 
State Employment Service. We all need to get behind this program of service 
to our future citizens if we are to make it successful. 

Can we count on you? 
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STATE oF Kansas LAsorn DEPARTMENT, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DIVISION, 
Topeka, Kans., May 18, 1954. 

Mr. EMpLoyeR: This is a letter with information attached that we feel will be 
of interest to you. It concerns the service to youth program that is being con- 
ducted by your Kansas State Employment Service. 

This agency has developed an extensive selective placement program for the 
youth entering the labor market, by providing employment counseling, general 
aptitude testing, vocational guidance, and other services that aid the youth in 
obtaining suitable employment. 

During the past 3 weeks representatives from this agency have addressed the 
graduating classes of the 33 high schools in the Topeka area, advising them of 
ob opportunities and extending to them the services of this agency. Since 
lopeka is the focal point of this area, many students will be attracted by the many 
job opportunities afforded them. 

Since the emphasis in industry today is on the youth, the success of this pro- 
gram depends on you, as an employer, using this agency as a source of recruit- 
ment for filling your job openings. With this thought in mind, we are extending 
to you the use of our service in securing qualified youth applicants for your per- 
sonnel needs. We know that with your full cooperation our youth program will 
not only be a success, but it will be an asset to our city. 

Very truly yours, 
L. D. HUGHEs, 
Manager, Kansas State Employment Service. 


COMPILATION OF MATERIAL ON YOUTH PROGRAM 


Name of local KSES office: Topeka. 

Period: Summer of 1953. 

Method of promoting: Personal visits to the high schools in our area by repre- 
entatives of the KSES, advising graduating students of the job opportunities 
in the Topeka area and extending to them the services of KSES in securing 


suitable employment. 
Publicity : 
Newspaper: Newspaper stories were carried by local newspapers relating 
the organization of the student youth placement program. 
Other: Advertising posters entitled, “Jobs for Youth,” were set up at the 
high schools and in the display windows of many employers. 
Method of job development : 
Mail: Letters were mailed to employers advising them of the qualifications 
of available youth applicants registered with the KSES for employment. 
Phone: A promotional telephone campaign was conducted with employers 
in this area soliciting their job openings for the youth. 
Employer visit: Job solicitations by personal visits were made by the office 
personnel of KSES. 
Method of registration: All youth applications for work were completed by 
trained interviewers and reviewed by a counselor. 


Accomplishments Female 





507 
183 201 | 
170 | 
120 228 | 
50 68 | 
13 | 16 
3 3 
13 | 70 


The youth of today is the skilled worker of tomorrow. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF EMPORIA, 
Emporia, Kans., May 14, 1953. 


COOPERATION WILL HELP EMPORIA’S YOUTH 


Dear Sirs: This is the time of year when a large number of teen-age youths 
will be entering the labor market, some of them for the first time. They will 
®* wanting full-time jobs; and part-time or temporary jobs during the summer. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Emporia realizes that our young people are the most 
valuable asset we have in the community ; and if our city is to grow and prosper, 
encouragement in the form of employment must be provided for them. 

We also know that many of the young workers of today will be the employers 
of tomorrow; and it is just as necessary that young people learn to work as 
it is that they learn to play. 

With these thoughts in mind, we have worked out a cooperative agreement 
with G. C. Eikermann, principal of the senior high school; R. A. Altman, su- 
perintendent of the Laboratory School of the Kansas State Teachers College: 
and F. O. Ridenour, of the Kansas State Employment Service, whereby the tw 
schools will obtain registrations and furnish the Kansas State Employment 
Service with necessary information needed in the placement of youth. The 
Kansas State Employment Service will act as the clearing house for jobs, and 
placement of youth on these jobs. 

We do not expect an employer to create a job, but we are requesting all em- 
ployers who might have employment, either temporary or permanent, for these 
young workers, to call the Kansas State Employment Service, telephone 1028 
and list your jobs with them. 

Very truly yours, 
DAVE JONES, 
Chairman, Vocational Guidance Committee. 


Mrs. BuetsNer. Here isa recent one. That is, of this year, and this 
is also the junior chamber of commerce. We were not asked to help 
with this. The employment service had done some reproducing. They 
have mimeographed letters and multilithed some. Last year, we even 
provided some postage money for postage, to some of these civic clubs 
that were sending out the letters to the young people. This year we 
will not do that but we will do any reproducing services, and then 
from our own level, from the administrative level, we have been send- 
ing along little booster material now and then to sort of give the loca! 


offices a shot in the arm, telling them what had been accomplished, } 


reminding them now is no time to stop. They are not interested in 
stopping. When I go into the local offices, the managers always vol- 
unteer, “On our youth program, we are doing so-and-so.” 

Chairman Keriuver. That is, the managers? 

Mrs. Bietsner. Of the local employment offices. 

Chairman Keravuver. In the Kansas employment offices, have you 
been telling the employment offices and the directors in other States 
about your wonderful experience ? 

Mrs. Buiesner. I have not had an opportunity to tell others. We 
have this publicity. We have had a great many requests from other 
States as a result of this article in the Employment Security Review 
to which you just now referred; but I rarely ever am away from 
Kansas. 

Chairman Keravver. On your way back why don’t you stop off at 
several places ? 

Mrs. Bietsner. That would be a nice thing to do. I did visit in the 
State of Washington last year. I am going back there again this 
year. I may spread the gospel around there. 

Chairman Keravver. That is fine. I think that is something other 
State employment agencies ought to be advised about and know about. 
Of course, through the medium of our hearings here we will try to get 
the word around as much as we can. 

Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Breisner. I have nothing more to say. 

Chairman Krravver. Mr. Chumbris, do you have any questions’ 

Mr. Cuumeris. In how many cities in Kansas did you say this 
program was in effect ? 
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Mrs. Biersner. Twenty-six. 

Mr. Cuumpris. In all 26 large cities in Kansas? 

Mrs. BiLe1sNer. We do not have very large cities. Twenty-six towns 
n Kansas. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Does it operate equally in all of them like it does 
n Lawrence and Topeka ? 

Mrs. Biersner. No; I don’t think so. There is the human element 
that enters into it. You know, some people are going to be more 
terested and push it a little harder than others and, naturally, the 
towns where the population is greatest, they will reach out into the 
rural areas and some of the smaller towns. They all work at it; yes. 

Mr. Cuumpnis. I will ask you the question the chairman asked the 
other witnesses about costs. How is it financed ? 

Mrs. Bue1sner. The cost is nominal, and it is financed entirely by 
the small amount of reproducing that we do. That is the cost to us 
n the administrative office, and the rest of it is borne by the spon- 
coring organization and the only cost that has really come to light 

this time in Hutchinson when the junior chamber of commerce 
elected to pay an additional employment interviewer or counselor to 
work in the office during the summer months, a couple of months each 
summer for two summers. That has been the only cost. 

Mr. Cuvcmpris. Then it is a project that could be picked up by 
other States without too uch of a financial burden on the community, 
and one that will produce great results ? 

Mrs. Buietsner. It seems to me it produces very great results. I 
would like to say this also. I think it is mentioned in my statement; 
that we have found great success in the counseling and that was 
brought out—the need for counseling was brought out here this morn- 
ing by the use of the general aptitude tests which our employment 
service gives. 

At the present time, those are available only through 5 offices in 
our State, the 5 largest offices: Wichita, Topeka, Kansas City, Hutch- 
nson. and Salina. We are able to help particularly these youngsters 
who drop out and who come in not knowing what they want to do. 
By seeing that they have these general aptitude tests available 
through the employment service, we try to provide the counseling. 
We have had wonderful cooperation with the schools and we try to 
provide what the schools are not equipped to provide because they 
do not have the money and the personnel. We don’t have enough 
personnel either but then, we try to do what we can. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Did you have any major difficulties in getting this 

program started; did you have any major difficulties that could be 

-_ = mind for other States that want to put that program into 
effect ! 

Mrs. Bietsner. No; I don’t think so. It took a lot of hard work; 
Hs z leg work and a lot of talking but I don’t recall any major 
ificulty 

Cliddvaan Keravver. Mrs. Bleisner, will you tell the sponsoring 
croups that we commend them on their cooperation and sponsorship 
of this project? We hope you will carry on as a model for other States 


‘to follow. I want to congratulate you very heartily upon an enthusi- 
astic job, well done. 


Mrs, BuetsNer. Thank you very kindly. 
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Chairman Keravver. Thank you very much for being with us today. 
Mrs. Bueisner. It has been a privilege and an honor, I am sure. 
Thank you. 


Chairman Keravuver. We next will have Mr. Frank L. Sievers. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK L. SIEVERS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chairman Kerravuver. Dr. Sievers, you are the executive secretary 
of the American Personnel and Guidance Association? Where is the 
principal office of this association ? 

Dr. Stevers. Here in Washington, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Krravver. What 1s the association, Dr. Sievers? 

Dr. Stevers. It is an association of personnel workers. My state- 
ment describes it at the bottom of page 1. We have approximately 
7,500 members, and it is made up of individuals who are personnel 
and guidance officials, deans of students, school counselors, place- 
ment officers, guidance and personnel workers. We are the parent 
organization of five other personnel associations. We act as a central 
office for that particular group. 

Chairman Keravver. All right, sir. You have a prepared state- 
ment. We will let you use your own i Sadebeiah about how you want 
to present your testimony. 

Dr. Srevers. Thank you. If it is agreeable with the chairman, I 
would like to read portions of it, and probably just condense other 
parts, if that is satisfactory. 

Chairman Keravuver. Any part that is not read will be included in 


the record. We have some quotations from resolutions. They will 
be printed in the record as we go along. So you proceed in your own 
way and anything that is in this statement that you don’t say will be 
included in the record. 


(The prepared statement submitted by Dr. Sievers reads in full as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK L. SIEVERS. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


The annual delegate assembly of the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., on April 12, 1954, passed the following resolu- 
tion on juvenile delinquency : 

Whereas delinquency among American youth is a recognized concern of the 
American people; and 

Whereas society is becoming increasingly complex and challenging; and 

Whereas it is increasingly difficult for youth to adjust to the problems and com- 
plexities of today without adequate guidance and assistance in facing and solving 
personal educational and vocational problems : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association urges the continued growth in personnel and 
counseling services in secondary schools, colleges, and all institutions of learning, 
and that operating personnel in all situations strive to improve the professional 
aspects of their work in order to provide a reliable and adequate service to youth 
and adults; be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Congress give careful consideration to the appro- 
priation of a suitable sum to be used on a matching basis in the several States 
and Territories to encourage a more rapid growth of this important service to 
youth and an improvement in the professional service rendered by guidance per- 
sonnel; be it further 

Resolved, That a strengthening of these services in present institutions is im- 
portant in combating the rise of delinquency among youth through training which 
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develops better attitudes, improved basic social and economic understandings, 
and through learning the processes involved in solving the problems faced in 
modern society. 

The American Personnel and Guidance Association is a professional associa- 
tion of approximately 7,500 persons engaged in various phases of personnel and 
guidance work. Its membership includes individuals who are personnel and 
guidance officials, deans of students, school counselors, placement officers, guid- 
ance and personnel workers in such fields as education, business, industry, gov- 
ernment, social agencies, and service organizations. The five divisions of the 
parent American Personnel and Guidance Association are the following national 
personnel groups: the American College Personnel Association, the National As- 
sociation of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the Student Personnel Association for Teacher Edu- 
cation, and the American School Counselor Association. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency is worthy of the united efforts of all 
agencies within the community. While the schools of the Nation enroll about 80 
percent of the youth 14 to 17 years of age, an average of only 50 percent of that 
group graduates from these same schools. It would seem, therefore, that serious 
inadequacies exist in attitudes toward education and toward the values of edu- 
cation as it is provided. Yet in all communities and by the laws of the land the 
school is one agency of society which has contact at some time with all children 
of a given community. Thus, any solution of the problems related to juvenile 
delinquency calls for, among other things, an enriched and diversified program 
of education which makes possible the development of all the talents of youth. 

Some programs have proved highly effective in providing youth with challeng- 
ing experiences. Wider use of such constructive programs are urgently needed 
in schools and communities if they are to deal effectively with the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 

1. The pupil has a feeling of personal security and his emotional needs are 
met, insofar as possible, when the classroom teacher is successful in creating a 
happy learning situation for the child and in developing a wholesome relationship 
with him. 

2. Wide differences among children in their learning capacities and their physi- 
cal and/or emotional conditions are recognized by the school program which is 
broad and flexible enough to provide for all pupils. 

3. Early identification, diagnosis, and treatment of difficulties among pupils 
of all ages are made possible through the services of specialized guidance per- 
sonnel who, by training and experience, are singularly well fitted to identify 
potential maladjustment in the child and to alert the school to his needs. 

4. Sound school programs geared to the needs of every child result when the 
community understands and actively supports, financially and otherwise, a school 
staff and plant sufficient to provide the necessary program. 

5. When the school is a part of a coordinated communitywide program for 
the education of youth, the needs of youth which cannot be met within the school 
can be served by other community resources properly used. 

6. Successful community planning includes services for the prevention and 
treatment of delinquents and for the followup of pupils beyond the school— 
those who graduate and those who drop out of school. Such community accepts 
responsibility for providing recreational activities under competent leadership, 
experiences in good citizenship, and education for its young adults and parents. 


SOME SUGGESTED PLANS AND PRACTICES 


To assist schools and communities in carrying on constructive educational 
programs for youth, several plans and procedures which have proved effective 
in some communities can be suggested. 

1. The curriculum of the school is geared to meet the needs of the individual 
pupil: Guidance and personnel services are in a strategic position to provide 
the information upon the background, the interests, aptitudes, and skills of 
each pupil. “Work and learn” outdoor experimental schools are illustrative 
of curricular innovations for teenagers which have been developed in some com- 
munities. Camp experience of this kind generally has resulted in improved 
group attitudes and behavior where it has been tried. The developing compre- 
hensive high school with its variety of curriculums—academic, vocational, and 
general—offers students wide choices of subjects and varying school experiences 
designed to meet the individual needs of all students. 

One example of a successful modification in curriculum is found in the high 
School at Quakerstown, Pa. A farm owned and operated by the school provides 
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students with work experience in several phases of agriculture, and in some 
cases furnishes part-time employment for students who may require a little 
income to continue in school. A student interested in agriculture oftentimes is 
motivated in a nonagricultural subject when he can relate his farm experiences 
to that classroom; e. g., by making oral and written reports on his farming ex- 
periences in English classes and by applying the arithmetic of the farm to regu- 
lar mathematics classes. 

2. Cumulative records are maintained on each child in the school from kinder- 
garten through his school career to develop useful information concerning the 
child and to identify predictive factors in any maladjustment. Teachers should 
be instructed, not only during their preservice training, but also through coun- 
selor-administrative sponsored inservice training sessions in the proper develop- 
ment and use of cumulative records. The classroom teacher, who has the oppor- 
tunity to know the child best in school, must understand what to record, how to 
record it, and how to interpret and apply it. 

3. Information on specific children is used and released with care and con- 
sideration by agencies having responsibility for the child. Proper use and re- 
lease of information depend upon the degree to which mutual confidence is 
achieved among such agencies. The school counselor is in a strategic position 
to relate this information to a total picture of the child and to act as the inter- 
communicating agent between the school and other child-serving agencies. 

In Passaic, N. J., the school, the employment services, and all other youth- 
serving agencies in the city cooperate in the exchange of data and services to the 
extent that each young person requiring part- or full-time employment becomes 
the real concern of the entire community. School officials arrange to have each 
dropout report to the employment service prior to a final interview within the 
school. Frequently the employment service counselor is able to show the youth 
that the kind and number of jobs open to a non-high-school graduate present an 
unattractive future and to refer him back to the school. The student will then 
probably make a more realistic choice of curriculum based upon available in- 
formation concerning his aptitudes, interests, and vocational qualifications. For 
some students who do not return to school a coed club, operated successfully 
since 1950 by the YWCA, has been particularly helpful in correcting personal 
maladjustments of dropouts through a supervised program of wholesome activi- 
ties. An employment service referral card is used by the schools to provide in- 
formation about students who are potential dropouts. The school writes a frank 
evaluation of the student’s achievements, strengths and weaknesses and an indi- 
eation of his probable ability to complete his high school course. While the em- 
ployment service does not refuse to serve dropouts who do not have referral 
cards, its use has caused a number of students to question their initial decision 
to leave school and to return to complete their schoolwork. 

4. An adequate staff of specialized personnel—guidance and vocational coun- 
selors, school social workers, visiting teachers, attendance personnel, and/or 
psychologists—assists classroom teachers and administrators in the early iden- 
tification, referral, screening, diagnosis, and treatment of special difficulties of 
all kinds. 

An instance of coordination between legal authorities, the home, and the school 
was reported recently in a class at the American University. A 13-year-old boy 
had been committed as incorrigible to a correction home in Maryland. His home 
situation involved a father who misunderstood his motivations and a stepmother 
who had formed an intense dislike for the child. In this strained home situation 
involving stepchildren and half-brothers and sisters, the boy rebelled and sought 
security by making frequent forbidden visits to his own mother in another part 
of the city. He made a good record in the correction home but upon his release 
followed the same pattern of behavior which had led to his earlier commitment. 
Two years later, as a member of a “gang,” he was apprehended for robbery and 
assault. He was recommitted to the home where a school counselor was assigned 
to work with him. As soon as the counselor learned some of the facts in the case, 
he spent considerable time with the child’s parents. At the same time the boy 
found satisfaction in the school crafts program and soon acquired a sense of real 
achievement for probably the first time in his life. The father and stepmother 
eventually accepted the boy and even became proud of his success in the school. 
He was finally discharged in the care of his father, although he continued the 
vocational training program and worked part-time in a related job. 

5. Special programs and services are developed to meet the needs of those 
children who cannot adjust to the regular school program: Special groupings 
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within the regular school program permit the pupil to participate in the regular 
«-hool program and at the same time receive special attention, when adequate 
provision is made for special education teachers. Supervised work-school pro- 
vrams can meet the needs of the student of average ability, the slow learner, 
the potential school-leaver, and the older youth, and can be planned to survive 
periods of labor surplus. Exploratory and adventurous programs that appeal 
to youth are needed by children whose attention spans are short and who have 
liffculty in learning through abstract generalizations. Research studies show 
that young people who move from experience to experience within the school pro- 
cram stay in school longer. Many aggressive delinquents appear to get more 
from such experiences than from regular academic learning. They learn the 
skill subjects through activities which relate to their specific interests 

Training as a service-station attendant is available to students in schools in 
R«kland County, N. Y. Then service-station operators in the county have 
«operated with the schools to provide part-time work for students. These 
students, who plan to enter employment immediately upon high-school gradua- 
tion, may have work experience as a part of their training as early as the 
llth grade. 

In Philadelphia a few years ago a beginning high-school student was found 
t) have reading ability of only seventh-grade level and mathematica! achieve- 
ment at the eighth-grade level. In spite of these handicaps, he seemed able to 
do low average work at his current high-school level. He was permitted to work 
part-time in a restaurant and was encouraged to relate this work experience to 
his regular school subjects. His study of fractions in the mathematics class 
was first related to measuring quantities of food. The restaurant proprietor 
«ooperated by permitting the boy to accompany the buyer to the wholesale food 
distributors. The student reported on these experiences in both his English 
and social studies classes. Upon his graduation from high school, this student 
did not receive the usual academic diploma but instead a certificate of achieve- 
lent. In his case he was immediately employed in the restaurant on a gainful 
full-time basis. Of even greater significance was the change which both pro- 
prietor and school officials observed in the boy himself because he had found 
something at which he could work successfully. 


SUGGESTED ASSISTANCE BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
should be encouraged, through increased appropriations if necessary, to explore 
and develop the potential contributions which guidance and personnel services 
can make to the problem through an improved total program of education for 
youth. Study of successful practices and development of new or improved 
techniques may well be centered in the Office of Education through its continued 
and expanded sponsorship of workshops, pilot projects, and cooperative research 
with State and local units; research on a national level; and publication and 
distribution of pertinent information to States and communities. 

The selection of realistic occupational objectives is one possible means of 
establishing worthwhile goals in the lives of youth. The school counselor 
possesses the skill and materials for aiding school youth in making these kinds 
of choices. On the other hand, the current situation in staff loads makes it 
impossible to provide full services to all students in school. Some counselors 
ire assigned to as many as 1,300 students although a more realistic counselor- 
student ratio generally is accepted as 1 counselor for 350 to 500 students. 

In general, counselors welcome ussistance from qualified youth-serving agencies 
and individuals in the community. A number of States have offered vocational 
guidance assistance to schools through their State employment services. Con- 
centration of these and other services through and within the schools assures a 
hore complete coverage of the Nation’s youth in view of the nature of compulsory 
school attendance laws. 

The American Personnel and Guidancé Association endorses the following sug- 


gestions of the National Child Labor Committee on recommendations relating to 
the vocational needs of young people : 


The minimum age for school lea ving 


While recognizing that compulsory attendance to 16 years creates problems for 

high schools by keeping in school children who are not academic minded and chil- 

iren with serious behavior problems, the National Child Labor Committee does 

lot believe that the release of such children for employment will prevent delin- 
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quency. Such children need the guidance and supervision that the schools can 
provide but that industry is not prepared to give. These children, if permitted to 
leave school, take their unsolved problems and their hostile attitudes with them. 
They usually drift from job to job and their antisocial attitudes are accentuated 
rather than ameliorated. 

We therefore recommend that the 16-year minimum age for school attendance 
be maintained; that States which now permit children to leave school for em- 
ployment at 14 or 15 years be urged to raise their school attendance standards: 
that school systems be urged to expand their guidance services and develop a 
curriculum, including a schoolwork program, that will meet the needs of stu- 
dents who will be going directly into employment when they leave high school. 
Counseling and placement of young workers who have left school 

Since early employment experience may determine a young person’s attitude 
towards work and this is an important factor in his general social adjustment 
throughout life, it is essential that young people be assisted in making the transi- 
tion from school life to working life and in finding employment suited to their 
interests and capacities and offering opportunity for their vocational develop- 
ment. Although such services should be available for all young people, they are 
especially necessary for delinquents and potential delinquents, who need to 
develop a sense of vocational direction. 

We therefore urge that the Wagner-Peyser Act be amended to authorize spe- 
cifically that the Employment Service extend its services for young workers and 
make available to secondary schools its facilities for the employment, counseling 
and placement of high school graduates and dropouts; and to provide funds to 
enable the States to develop services along these lines. 

In the preceding presentation emphasis has been placed upon the importance 
of a complete understanding of the child. With all available data concerning 
the child in mind, agencies of the community have a real responsibility for pro- 
viding significant challenges to all youth, particularly prior to the development 
of any tendency toward maladjusted behavior. Guidance and personnel services 
contribute best in this whole area by identifying traits and characteristics which 
point toward potential maladjustment. If such identification is made, guidance 
and personnel workers can assist materially by becoming a reevaluating influence 
in the child’s life so that corrective steps may be taken and the proper referral 
resources of the community can be utilized fully. 

Dr. Srevers. I would like to reinforce the statement made by Dr. 
Taber this morning in which he was speaking of the great value of some 
type of counseling services available in the elementary schools. Dr. 
Anmex over at the county schools in Baltimore, Md., has some very 
interesting figures which undoubtedly your staff might be interested in 
examining. He is trying to point out that later maladjustment on the 
part of the child is prevented by having these kinds of counseling serv- 
ices early in the child’s career. I have with me here, also, a statement 
from Cleveland, Ohio, which was developed by a subcommittee there; 
a subcommittee on the early detection of maladjustment of children in 
schools. It is a subcommittee of the committee on juvenile delinquency 
prevention of the welfare board of Cleveland. 

Chairman Keravver. Well, that isa lengthy statement. 

Dr. Stevers. It is a lengthy statement, sir. I think I would find it 
possible to secure another one if you would like it for staff use. 

Chairman Keravver. I think we will have it printed in the record. 

Now, the example that you have just given, under discussion No. 4 
here, you referred to the American University. Is that the American 
University ? 

Dr. Strvers. Of Washington, D.C. That was related to me by a per- 
son who is teaching that particular class, and he was very much ex- 
cited about the type of work that a counselor is able to do and particu- 
larly the effect that the securing of a job and job satisfaction has, in 
a sense of real achievement upon the individual who is a potential 
delinquent. - 
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With regard to the special programs and services that are developed 
to meet the needs of children who cannot adjust to the regular school 
program, as far as the illustrations are concerned, I will describe one 
program in Rockland County, N. Y. There, service-trainers and serv- 
ice-station attendants are trained on a part-time basis through the 
school program and eventually are utilized in that type of a program. 

Then it describes a program of activities that were developed for a 
high school student who had a marginal reading ability and mathe- 
matical ability for high school subjects. He was interested in working 
in a restaurant and he applied to the services within the school. 

I hate, Mr. Chairman, to take the committee’s time to read this entire 
statement that I have here. You will note particularly it is reproduced 
in your interim report, pages 151 and 152. 

Chairman Keravver. Yes. 

Dr. Stevers. I would like to point out that we concur with them in 
pointing out that a reduction of the minimum employment age would 
probably not solve the problem. Rather, what we need is a more ade- 
quate communitywide service to young people and a reduction of the 
work program. 

Then ty they recommend that there be specific suggestions made to 
amend or change the Wagner-Peyser Act so the employment services 
can be specifically brought to the attention of the Employment Service, 
and serve the young people. 

1 would like to add two or three observations. One of them is that 
we have heard throughout the day some excellent testimony regarding 
some special types of programs that have been very successful. With- 
out a doubt, these have required a continuity over the years, or else 
they cannot continue to be successful; and of course, sponsors are 
required, and I think it was pretty well brought out, time and time 
igain, that it is often a single person’s vision that has caused something 
like this to happen. What we need is wider dissemination of the kinds 
of information that has been presented today to this committee and 
of course, it seems to me the quality varies according to the support 
and enthusiasm and cooperation you get within the community. 

Chairman Kerravver. Dr. Sievers, this is a very helpful and useful 
presentation that you have given us, and I should like to ask, what is 
your association, the American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Inc., doing to try to get information of the kind you have given us 
and other ideas which have been developed here today, to people out 
inthe country ? 

Dr. Sievers. We have an annual convention at which we hold some 
‘45 separate meetings. Quite a bit of the exchange of ideas is had 
there. There is very good disseminating of information throughout 
the country. Then each one of the five divisions—the individual asso- 
cations themselves of our parent association—publishes a journal or 
a publication, and then we also have a journal, a personal guidance 
journal, 

I have here a copy of an article which I made for possible use by 
the committee. It is an article which was submitted for the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. It describes one program in the 
lampa, Fla., area. Then it also tells about the fine cooperation they 
have from the State employment service there. 

If you would like to examine that, it is available, and that is an 
article that we will later publish in the quarterly. 
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Chairman Kerauver. We will have that printed in the appendix 
of the record. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Cuumerts. I would like to know if you have a copy of your 
publication with you. 

Dr. Stevers. I will see that you get one. 

Chairman Keravuver. That will be filed with the committee. 

Thank you very much. We appreciate your being with us. We look 
forward to talking with you and cooperating with you in the future. 

Dr. Stevers. Thank you for this opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF J. DAN HULL, CHIEF, SECONDARY SCHOOLS, OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Chairman Kerauver. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Hull. 

Mr. Hout. Thank you. Iam very glad to be here. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. J. Dan Hull, Chief of the Secondary 
Schools, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Hull, how long have you been the Chief cf the Secondary Schools 
Division ? 

Mr. Hutt. I have been in the office almost 7 years. I have been 
chief of the secondary schools, I judge, about 2 years. 

Chairman Kerauver. And in the Secondary School Division, that is 
a seperate division of the Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare ? 

Mr. Hux. A separate section. 

Chairman Kerauver. How many do you have in your section! 

Mr. Hutu. Eleven professional workers. 

(hairman Keravver. Plusa secretarial staff ? 

Mr. Huu. Yes. 

Chairman Keravver. You have an extensive statement that we ap- 
preciate your preparing for the committee. We will let you present 
the subject matter however you wish, either by reading your state- 
ment or having the statement printed and telling us about it. Which- 
ever way you wish. 

Mr. Hutt. I realize it is a lengthly statement, and I have tried to 
shorten it. I would like to read it. I think I can do it in about 30 
minutes. 

Chairman Keravver. All right. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Hull reads in full as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF J. DAN HUuLL, CHIEF, SECONDARY SCHOOLS, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


SCHOOL WORK EXPERIENCE PROGRAMS AND THEIR RELATIONSHIP TO JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY * 


During the past 20 years some high school administrators and teachers have 
been saying to employers: “General work experience is a valuable part of a young 
person’s education. We wish you would employ some of our pupils for part of 
their time. We will retain them in school at least half of their time and in vary- 
ing degrees focus our teaching upon the work they are doing for you. We will 


1Prepared by J. Dan Hull and Howard Cummings, specialist for social studies, Office 
of Education, 
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share in their supervision so that they can learn from their work. Also, we will 
give them credit for work done satisfactorily.” 

Such proposals have resulted in systematic school work experience programs. 
Groups of educators concerned with making policies to govern these programs 
have suggested the following : 

1. The pupil must be regularly enrolled in the school so that the school can 
coordinate his work experience with his school program. Credit is given where 
there is evidence that useful learning has occurred. 

2. The work experience must be looked upon as part of the pupil's total educa- 
tional program. However, if a student has not yet developed definite educational 
or voeational aims, learning to work well at almost any job may properly be con- 
sidered part of his education. 

3. To insure continued learning by the pupil, work experience must be super- 
vised by a member of the professional staff of the school as well as by the employer. 

4. Work experience must be so organized as to produce continuous growth 
in skills and knowledge. Repetitive work should not be continued after all avail- 
able learning value has been extracted from it. On the other hand, learning to 
work industriously, to report for work on time, and to persevere, from a sense 
of duty, are valuable achievements.’ 

To some degree the development of supervised work experience in high schools 
is a postwar phenomenon. Certainly the depression years of the 1930’s and great 
numbers of idle youth brought to educators a renewed appreciation of the edu- 
cative values of work. In 1932 provisions for supervised work experience were 
so infrequent that they were not even mentioned in the National Survey of 
Secondary Education. In 1953 an Office of Education survey of 800 junior and 
senior and regular 4-year high schools enrolling more than 300 pupils each 
reported that supervised work experience was provided in 65 percent of 
the senior high schools; 53 percent of the regular high schools, and 33 percent 
of the junior high schools in the study.’ 

In 1947 a survey of 140 high schools in cities of 25,000 or more reported that 
50 percent of the schools had some kind of work experience programs for their 
pupils. More than half reported that these programs had been started since 1940. 
A study made in the spring of 1950 of 38 cities in 15 States showed that in nearly 
all of the high schools some credit was granted toward work experiences, though 
in no city did the proportion of students in the work experience program exceed 
nore than 10 percent of the total enrollment.‘ 

The work experience programs now in existence may be generally classified 
and described as follows: 

(a) Federally aided work experience programs. 

(0) Nonfederally aided programs where the student earns on outside jobs. 

(c) In-school or community programs in which students are not paid 
for their work. 

(a) Under provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, federally aided vocational edu- 
cation classes in public secondary schools have been operating since 1917 for 
persons who were employed in trade and industrial occupations and who returned 
to the school on a part-time basis. In this type of work experience, the pupil 
usually attends high school classes in the morning and works for pay during 
the afternoon or works 1 week and goes to school the next week. Originally 
most of the persons enrolled in these Classes were employed in “blind alley” or 
unskilled jobs and were required by law to return to school part time. The 
instruction in these general continuation classes was to develop civic or voca- 
tional understanding; the instruction was not necessarily related to their jobs. 
The need for this type of class was diminished; therefore the provision in the 
Smith-Hughes Act for part-time classes has increasingly served those who have 
«tered the occupations which they expect to follow. The instruction in the 
latter type of class which is known as a cooperative part-time class is definitely 
related to the student’s employment. 

In 1954 over 46,000 part-time pupils were enrolled in high school classes reim- 
bursed from Federal funds. Because it is permissible to enroll persons who are 
vorking in different trade and industrial occupations in such classes, they are 
articularly adapted to small communities where there are not enough students 
‘0 warrant a program for persons working in a particular occupation. 


*A condensed statement of the principles set forth in Education for All American Youth, 
‘Further Look, pp. 346-347 ; 


*Teaching Ranid and Slow Learners in High Schools, Bulletin 1954, No. 5 


‘Itilization of the Experience of Work in the Learning Process. In ‘1948 Yearbook, 
4 A. 8. A., Washington, D. C., 1949. 
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The George-Deen Act (1936) provided Federal aid for similar classes in which 
high school students can be employed 15 hours a week in distributive occupations 
and go to school 15 hours a week. Such classes for persons employed in distri- 
butive occupations operate as a cooperative work-study experience. Enrollment 
in such federally aided programs in high schools exceeded 28,000 in 1954. 

In all federally aided part-time programs the school hires a coordinator who 
works with employers to acquaint them with the purposes and operations of the 
school work program, to determine the number and kinds of jobs available, to 
assist the students in making applications, to counsel with the students’ parents 
with respect to the students’ progress, and to visit frequently the students at work 
in order to observe their needs for instruction. At the same time the coordina- 
tor talks with the persons designated as the students’ work supervisors and in 
general serves as liason between the school and all others concerned. 

(b) A common type of nonfederally aided work experience occurs in the busi- 
ness education departments of some of the larger high schools. Many coopera- 
tive business education programs are being conducted in which students work 
in business offices in the afternoon and attend school in the morning. Part of 
the schooltime is given te a study of problems relating to the job held. The num- 
ber of high school pupils enrolled in cooperative office training courses in 1949 
was over 21,000. 

There is also general employment in remunerative jobs for which there is no 
Federal aid. Guidance counselors and work experience coordinators, in coopera- 
tion with placenient officers from the employment service, survey job opportuni- 
ties in the community, secure the cooperation of employers, and organize a pro- 
gram. Pupils desiring to do so, may work part-time during the schoolday, 
receive pay for their work and credit toward graduation for their work experi- 
ence. No statistics are available on the number of students involved in these 
programs. 

(c) Nonremunerative work experiences have been initiated in some schools. 
Here the pupil in the work experience program may explore several job fields. 
Since the period of work in each field is short and the workers of little value 
to employers, no pay is usually received. In cases where the work period is 
longer, the service element is present, as in hospital work and conservation tasks. 
For example, in Santa Barbara, Calif., an experiement in this type of work 
experience was begun in 1953, financed by a foundation grant. The chief pur- 
pose was to allow youth ‘to explore interests, aptitudes, and abilities in. profes- 
sional fields. Four high schools in the county were involved and a professor 
from the University of Southern California was the director. At the end of 2 
years, the program became community sponsored. 

There are work experiences for school and community betterment. The ma- 
jority of projects under this type are designed to provide pupils experiences 
inside the school plant as secretarial workers, laboratory assistants, library 
aides, and also in the community outside as Community Chest helpers, etc. In 
many cases the better students receive these assignments. An example of this 
type of work experience has been reported from the Sedan, Kans., High School. 
Each of the 229 pupils in grades 7 to 12 is required to serve the community in 
some way—typing and secretarial work, addressing envelopes, cooking dinners 
for groups, playing in the band or orchestra, or even repairing machinery. The 
‘agencies served do not pay the youth but the agencies report to the school on 
pupils’ competence and general work habits. 

Some high schools have work-experience programs especially designed to give 
maladjusted pupils a chance to earn and learn. 

Illustration: Franklin Junior High School, Minneapolis, situated in a low 
economic area, has established a cooperative part-time work program for overage 
eighth and ninth graders. On recommendation of the principal or counselor, 4 
youth of 1514 years may be placed on this program of one-half day in school and 
one-half day at paid work supervised by the school. The pupils usually recom- 
mended include those planning to quit school at 16, because of personal malad- 
justment or other reasons. The work experience coordinator carefully tests each 
youth selected and tries to place him in the type of work where he will likely 
‘succeed. Employers cooperate by grading the youth’s performance; if this 
appraisal is satisfactory, the youth receives school credit toward graduation. 

Another illustration: In Detroit certain high schools offer a work experience 
course called job upgrading to recent dropouts of low employability. Individual 
ized instruction in the fundamentals, good grooming, and job seeking are provide 
by a competent counsel and 2 teachers in conjunction with 6 weeks of subsidiz¢ 
supervised employment. The subsidy is privately financed though the student: 
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do not know it. The essence of the program is to save dropouts of low employ- 
ability from loafing, drifting, or getting into trouble. 

It is widely believed that these programs help pupils to— 

(a) develop a sense of personal achievement in work ; 

(>) appreciate what real work activity means in the lives of human 
beings ; 

(c) lay a foundation for an intelligent vocational choice or for advance- 
ment in a chosen occupation ; 

(d) measure up to the challenge of a job and a supervisor ; 

(e) keep occupied and avoid loafing ; 

(f) develop a mature and responsible personality ; 

(g) learn and earn by personal effort. 

Because work is real, it can help youth develop habits that make for personal 
responsibility and character. Experience indicates a therapeutic value for both 
normal and emotionally maladjusted youth. It is a means of inducting them into 
adulthood and helping them to assume basic responsibilities of citizenship. 

American homes offer fewer opportunities for work experience (chores) than 
they once did because of the increasing use of work-saving gadgets. Fewer and 
fewer youth do chores at home and many parents simply cannot contrive work 
experience for their teen-age children. 

As yet, work experience programs reach but a small percentage of American 
youth of high school age. There are a number of reasons for this deficiency. 
An obstacle to the expansion of such programs is presented by the large pro- 
portion of high school pupils who have part-time jobs. Some communities report 
this group to include as many as 40 percent of the pupils. For the most part, 
these jobs are in no way related to the work done in school; for school author- 
ities do not help pupils get the jobs nor do they exercise any supervision over 
the work done. However, these pupils who are now working would in many cases 
be competitors for jobs with pupils whom the school was trying to place in 
planned work experience programs. Many of the pupils who hold these jobs are 
ambitious boys and girls with good work habits. 

A second obstacle to expanding work experience programs is the difficulty 
often found in working out arrangements with local employers and labor unions. 
In general it is to the employers’ advantage to employ mature workers rather 
than young immature workers. In many situations mature workers do not wel- 
come the competition of the youngest beginning workers in the labor market. 
Thus, considerable community understanding and cooperation must be devel- 
oped before a program can be established. 

The expense of a program may present a third obstacle if it is planned to keep 
the coordinating teacher’s pupil load light enough to enable him to spend a con- 
siderable amount of time working with each pupil. If an instructor teaches 
2 classes daily for 30 pupils and coordinates their job experience, the pupil cost 
will be more than it is for average instructional costs in English or history 
classes. And yet if the coordinating teacher works no more than 40 hours per 
week and spends no time at all in preparing for his teaching, this arrangement 
will allow him only 1 hour each week with each pupil visiting him on the job, 
conferring with his job supervisor and counseling him about matters related 
to his job performance. 

There are at least two more obstacles. When business conditions are not 
good, employers are least willing to employ youth. They naturally prefer the 
best workers they can get, and the best workers are usually mature workers. 
But at such times youth are more likely to be unemployed and work experience 
is needed most. In the same way even when employers are willing and able 
to employ youth, the youngster with a poor academic record who may need the 
job most (for its educative values) is least likely to be recommended for a job. 
School officials need to strengthen the work experience program and win em- 
ployer support. Quite naturally they are reluctant to put their worst foot for- 
ward by recommending a poor candidate for a job. 

At the present time giving priority to an educational situation where young 
people learn to work by working is not to the immediate advantage of the local 
tmployer, the local labor union or even the local school system. In the long 
tun in view of our need to utilize all available manpower, providing supervised 
work experience even at some expense might be advantageous to whole indus- 
tries, to the labor union movement, and to society generally, especially if a 
tational emergency should occur. 

To see work experience education in proper perspective, we should look at its 
place in the program of American secondary education. Most high schools now 
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accept as an ideal the goal of enrolling and educating all youth of high school 
age. They are making considerable progress. In 1931, 27 percent of the chil- 
dren who had been in the fifth grade 7 years earlier were graduated from the 
high schools of the Nation. In 1950 this percentage had grown to 51, and the 
Office of Education estimates that 59 percent of those who were in the fifth 
grade 7 years ago are currently being graduated from high school. 

The great majority of these pupils are graduated from either college prepara- 
tory programs or vocational programs of some kind. The programs of the other 
graduates are drawn from parts of the college preparatory programs and parts 
of one or more vocational programs. This is in spite of the fact that most of 
the youth who graduate and many of those who drop out need general education 
programs and general work experience rather than specialized programs. How- 
ever, there are traditions and pressures supporting college peparatory and voca- 
tional pograms. There are few pressures for general education programs and 
for general work experience. Actually school administrators often draw crit- 
icism because of their concern for the potential dropout and for those pupils 
whose interests are served neither by college preparatory nor by vocational 
programs. 

High-school teachers and administrators have made progress in making the 
curriculum more functional. Between 1934 and 1949 there were considerable 
increases in enrollments in such practical subjects as conservation, health, 
safety, driver education, typewriting, and school supervised work experience. 
Nevertheless, probably in no community in the United States is there a school 
program which meets the educational needs of all the youth in the community. 
Many high-school administrators and teachers believe that work-experience pro- 
grams must be greatly multiplied and extended if the high schools are ever to 
teach effectively all youth of the appropriate age group. 

The types of work-experience programs previously described are the out- 
growth of recent experimentation to meet the educational needs of larger num- 
bers of youth. However, there are thousands of communities where none of the 
programs discussed has ever been introduced. As previously stated school 
authorities have tended to select for work experience pupils who would not dis- 
appoint the employers. The inept, the behavior cases, the slow learners, the 
pupil whose attendance on the job could not be safely relied upon have had 
little part in the program. The number of applicants usually is greater than 
the places available, and the good risks are given preference in placement in 
order to insure the continuation of the program. The schools which have car- 
ried on experimentation are to be commended for pioneering in a neglected area 
of education where experimentation has been costly and difficult. Many of 
the experimenters would be the first to call attention to a large body of youth 
whose educational needs have not been met. 

Generally, State compulsory-education laws require school attendance until 
age 16 or later and a large group of pupils withdraw after they are legally per- 
mitted to quit school. Some need to earn money to supplement the family income 
or partially to provide for their own support. Many of these pupils are not 
interested in school and this lack of interest has created behavior problems. 
Many are pupils of low or average mental ability who believe that what they 
learn in school will not help them on future jobs. 

During the last 10 years, an increasing number of secondary schools have 
studied their dropouts in order to find out who they were, why they dropped out, 
what they did after leaving school, and how the school could help such boys and 
girls stay in school and profit from additional years of schooling. Schools have 
gained much knowledge of the problem through these studies and from their 
experience in carrying out work-experience programs. Some of the efforts of 
secondary school administrators and teachers are reviewed in the Office of Edu- 
cation Circulars Nos. 269 and 291, 1950 and 1951, “Why Do Boys and Girls Drop 
Out of School and What Can We Do About It?’ and “Improving School Holding 
Power.” 

The largest unsolved problem of American secondary education is presented 
by pupils who have difficulties in school because of certain traits of character, 
personality, and intelligence. Because of these traits they have difficult tasks 
in finding and holding jobs. Some plan of school-supervised work experience 
is needed to help these pupils bridge the gap between full-time schoo! 
attendance and full-time employment. After a careful study of the dropouts in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., school authorities there reported the following list of 
critical signs which can be used to predict that certain youth will drop out of 
school in large numbers as soon as they reach their 16th birthday : 
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. A child who is unrecommended or passed on trial to the next grade. 
. A child who is 2 years older than his grade group. 
3. A child who has a poor attendance and tardiness record. 
. Achild who aggressively resists authority. 
. Achild who has little or no interest in school. 
. A child who is reading below his mental age. 
- A child who has very low energy or is overactive, especially if a boy. 
. A child who has gone to many schools. 
. Achild who is ignored or actively disliked by teachers. 
. Achild who is ignored or actively disliked by pupils. 
. A child whose close friends are much older or much younger. 
. A child whose interests and friends are outside of school. 
. A child who is under psychiatric treatment. 
. A child from a broken home, especially if family has no meals together. 
. A child who is seriously handicapped physically. 
. A child who receives books and supplies from the board of education. 
17. A child who is “different” in size, physique, nationality, or dress. A 
child with a split growth pattern; one who is biologically awkward and has 
an anachronistic pattern. 
18. A child who is unable to do what the rest of the group does financially, 
19. A child whose intelligence is 80 or below. 
20. A child who is not in any extracurricular activities. 
21. A boy or girl who refuses to participate in gym activities; refuses to 
get undressed or stands on the sidelines. 
22. A child who feels inferior educationally in comparison to a brother 
or sister. Or a child who is ashamed of a brother’s or sister’s record. 

It can be assumed that youth with these characteristics will find some difficulty 
competing in the labor market against other youth who are better adjusted to 
school and life. Although they find school boring and lacking in meaning, these 
youth need not less schooling but more. However, they are anxious to begin 
earning money in order to feel independent and begin to gain a place in the world 
of work which they feel they have been unable to gain in school. In short, this 
group is composed of workers who are marginal workers on two counts: (1) their 
youth; and (2) their lack of general, personal, and social adjustment. The sec- 
ond is often aggravated by a poor home and neighborhood background which 
offers little opportunity to develop qualities needed to. get and hold a job. 

When pupils drop out of school at the age of 16 and are able to enter into full 
employment, there is no gap between full-time schooling and full-time employ- 
ment. However, current unemployment figures indicate that there are 28,000 
youth, aged 14 and 15, and 139,000 youth, aged 16 and 17, who are listed as un- 
employed and seeking work. There are probably others who are not working 
and who are not registered at the State employment offices. It would seem that 
there is need to expand school-supervised work-experience programs to provide 
for at least an additional 167,000 of the Nation’s youth. 

The most immediate need in work experience is to provide opportunities for 
those youth who are unpromising as future workers. They are the applicants 
for jobs who would normally be employed last by personnel men. A major 
difficulty is that in the beginning the work they do may not be of enough value 
to an employer to justify any wage, and the young worker will be unwilling to 
work at all unless he receives wages. Many of these youth have almost every- 
thing to learn about a job. There may be many false starts and job changes be- 
fore the school coordinator finds a job which the pupil can hold, or the school 
faculty and guidance services help him develop to the point where he can fill it. 
The cost per pupil will be comparatively high for the school even if the employers 
are willing to take some loss in order to help with the experiment. But our 
society as a Whole would probably find it economical if it could find a way to help 
every pupil to full-time useful employment. Additional competition will be pro- 
vided young workers by the growing number of aging workers who will require 
marginal jobs. This prospect increases the need for turning youth into competent 
full-time workers who will be able to move rapidly up the job ladder as they ac- 
quire skills and experience. 

There is no evidence that work experience will actually remedy juvenile de- 
linquency. There is reason to believe that any juvenile delinquency is evidence 
of (1) some kind of educational lack in the home, school, or community,’ and (2) 


5 Education in the broad sense. 
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a need for improved education, particularly in relation to health, citizenship or 
work. Well supervised work experience is good education. Well supervised 
work in and of itself can have a moral value. It can be a means of personal 
development, of improving morale, of developing self-reliance, of preparing for 
a career, and of appreciating what work means in the lives of human beings. 

Every young person who would achieve adult status must learn to work. Fail- 
ing to learn to work is a factor in the making of some juvenile delinquents. Un- 
doubtedly some of them could be taught to work through the expansion and ex- 
tension of such programs as the one developed in Detroit for job upgrading. 

In the Interim Report No. 61 of the Committee on the Judiciary, this subcom- 
mittee expressed the belief that programs involving work experience should be 
developed on a nationwide basis. Any plan attempting to provide supervised 
work experience for a larger number of youth in school should consider the fol- 
lowing factors: 

(a) The emphasis should be on schooling rather than on work for pay. The 
school youth is learning a job but he is also learning citizenship, home and family 
living, financial responsibility, the English language, good health practices, initia- 
tives and self-reliance, and the other essentials of a well-rounded education. 

(b) Each community should plan a program with the local public employment 
services which will fit the work-experience programs into the total employment 
program of the community. 

(c) Many youth would not be able to earn enough to pay the cost of their train- 
ing to the employer. Some subsidy from public funds, private philanthropy, 
business, or labor woud be necessary to carry this group. 

(d) In setting up a program, care should be taken that no stigma is attached 
to participants. The chief concern should be for all youth. No youth wishes 
to enroll in a special school for potential delinquents or the educationally neg- 
lected or the socially maladjusted. The whole program for a school might 
use suitable procedures followed in Santa Barbara, Calif., and Detroit, Mich. 
Thus there would be included in the work experience program youth working 
under the direction of doctors, lawyers, and other professional men; girls per- 
forming public service in hospitals; and business apprentices in offices, as well 
as youth having trouble making behavior adjustments. Such a program would 
have status with the whole community. 

(e) In each community, the school should be encouraged to work with other 
community agencies to help prevent juvenile delinquency. The efforts of the 
school should be exerted in the following three areas: (1) the early identifica- 
tion of delinquency prone children, (2) counseling and curriculum adjustments 
to ascertain and meet individual needs (when the school cannot provide services 
which a pupil must have, every effort should be made to secure these services 
from agencies outside the school), and (3) extending work-experience programs 


to pupils who need them most. 

Mr. Hott. In connection with this statement, we see here the dif- 
ference between the work-experience programs in Europe and in 
Australia and New Zealand on the one hand, and our programs on 
the other. Here the boys and girls go to school chiefly, and they work 
on the side. In the Old World, the custom is that they work princi- 
pally and go to school on the side. 

Chairman Keravuver. Mr. Hull, I want to thank you for a very 
comprehensive and thoughtful statement outlining the work of your 
division and your attitude on this problem. 

This is a very helpful statement. I have asked Mr. Chumbris to 
ask you a number of detailed questions, which he will, the answer to 
which I will read. I am needed somewhere else to make a quorum for 
a committee. I am going to leave you in a few minutes. I hope to 


get back before you leave. If not, I will hope to see you again some- 
time soon. 


Mr. Hout, Thank you. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

There is this question of youth camps that was discussed this morn- 
ing. Could you give us some of your views on that particular project! 
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Mr. Huw. Yes. I think I would support the point of view that 
Mr. Taber expressed. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Well, do you have any ideas or has that been dis- 
cussed at all within your division as to what type of a program that 
could be? 

Mr. Hutz. No, I have given comparatively little thought to it. I 
think that the work done in such camps should be needed, as Mr. Taber 
indicated. It should not be “made” work; or leaf raking. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Are you familiar with the plan that they have in 
the State of Minnesota, that is sponsored by the State—their youth 
camp idea ¢ 

Mr. Huuz. No. I know of some camps that have been held in De- 
troit; sponsored by Michigan. 

Mr. Cuvumpris. I was particularly interested in this point on page 
15 of your statement when you say there is a need for improved educa- 
tion, particularly in relation to health, citizenship, or work. Could 
you expand a little bit on that particular point? The reason I bring 
that out is that we are trying to show the relationship of poor health, 
and education for better health, with regard to its impact on youthful 
delinquency. 

Mr. Hutu. Well in the first place, I am speaking, as I indicated in 
the footnote, of education in the broad sense. I am not speaking 
merely of schooling; and as your question suggested, I think there is 
often a relationship between poor physical or mental health on the 
one hand, and achievement of any kind on the other: and if I had to 
select three aims of education that I considered more fundamental and 
important than any others, I think I would select those three—health 
and citizenship and work. 

Mr. Cuumepris. But when you say there is a need for improved edu- 
cation, particularly in relation to health, citizenship, and work, that 
was not in a sense of school education. 

Mr. Hutz. Not here schooling. For example, probably much of 
our education undoubtedly occurs at home. We get it at home. 

Mr. Cuumerts. That is correct. 

Mr. Hutu. Rather than the school 

Mr. Cuvumprrts. I think what you are referring to is, for instance, 
health conditions let us say, in the slum areas; educational programs 
on how to avoid conditions which will bring about bad health. Is 
that what you had in mind there? 

Mr. Hutu. Improving the health of the individual. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Of course. we found, for instance, in our hearings 
in Arizona, slum conditions resulting in the poor health of the Indian 
children; that lack of proper education for the families in the com- 
munity has been one of the contributing factors to the poor health con- 
ditions in that particular area. Would you like to expand a little bit 
more on how you would approach that particular problem; how you 
would bring about an improved education there, to bring about a better 
relationship to health? Do you have any suggestions how that educa- 
tional program could be brought out ? 

Mr. Weis. Well, I think we ought to start out with what they are. 


I don’t know where they are, but maybe we ought to begin with their 
present status and try to bring them to the goals that health experts 
consider desirable. and attainable and it may be that the first step is an 
occasional bath. I don’t know. I have seen situations where that was 
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the immediate step. It may be something quite different; an under- 
standing of contagious diseases; an understanding of mental health 
and emotional health. I think it ought to start with the things as 
they are at the present time, and try to move forward from here. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Yes. Now, are there any specific recommendations 
other than those you have already set forth in your prepared state- 
ment that you would like to submit to the subcommittee on this youth 
employment project ? 

Mr. Huw. Well 

Mr. Cuumpris. Suppose we wanted to put this plan on a nationwide 
basis. You have heard some of the discussion this morning, like the 
plan in Kansas; the plan that is in effect in Detroit; the plan that is 
in effect in Philadelphia. Each one is slightly different than the other. 
For instance, the one in Kansas is the summer program; the one in 
Philadelphia takes care of about 2.000 children in a year; the one in 
Detroit possibly eight to nine hundred children. If you were in charge 
of a nationwide program to have it put out throughout the country, 
how would you approach it? What suggestion would you have? 

Mr. Hutu. Of course, my interest is chiefly in the schools and the 
schools are the factor that I know the most about; but I am willing to 
set up an experimental situation in at least three places: one, a large 
city such as Detroit or Philadelphia; secondly, a city of smaller size, 
and third, perhaps a rural area. I would subsidize these three centers 
to make a communitywide approach to the problem involving many 
of the procedures that have been suggested here today and certainly, on 
the part of the schools, an attempt to do the three things I have men- 
tioned here. 

1. Identify as early as possible in the elementary school the 
delinquency problem children ; 

2. Provide for them counseling and curiculum adjustments to 
meet their individual needs; and 

3. To extend work experience programs to those who need them 
most. 

I think Detroit, in the job-upgrading program, has done that very 
well. They have shown the way. 

Mr. Cuumepris. Can you tell me whether in the Department of 
Health and Welfare you considered a project on a nationwide basis, 
similar to what you have in Philadelphia and Detroit and what would 
be the estimated cost of that? Let’s assume that this committee would 
recommend that that project be held on a nationwide basis. Have you 
made any studies in the Department of Health and Welfare where we 
would be able to say to Congress that we need so much money and so 
much personnel to take care of such a program ? 

Mr. Hutz. We have made a careful study in our section. We have 
given some thought to it and I think you could try it out for perhaps 
$300,000 a year; and that at the end of 1 or 2 years, I think that 
you could measure the effectiveness of the program by the incidents of 
juvenile delinquency in the area; the retention of children in school; 
the attitudes of the children and people in the community toward the 
work. You might be able to set up some controlled groups to find out 
rather precisely what had been accomplished and if this thing would 
work. 

Mr. Cuvumeris. But thus far, in the Department of Health and 
Welfare, there has been no specific study or survey made on a nation- 
wide plan similar to the Detroit, Philadelphia, or the one in Kansas! 
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Mr. Huy. No, except that we have tried to be alert and know what 
was going on. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Do you know whether any other group, whether any 
other type of agency has considered such a plan, such as the United 
States Department of Labor; or whether they have made any study 
on that particular plan? 

Mr. Hutu. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Miss Murray, do you know whether the Department 
of Labor has made any study on a nationwide basis of a plan similar 
to the one in Detroit, Philadelphia, or Kansas? 

Miss Murray. I think Miss Johnson from the Bureau of Labor 
Standards would be able to answer that. It would fall more in her 
Department. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Miss Johnson? 

Miss Jounson. I think we, of course, have been trying to encourage 
more awareness of the problems and intelligent interest, but there has 
been no overall development of a major-action plan. The Detroit pro- 
gram is chiefly a school-operated program, that calls for community 
cooperation and, of course, that is very much to be encouraged but 
again, it is something that grows out of the interest of the people in the 
community and is not imposed from outside. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Well I notice from this exhibit that was introduced 
into the record, after the teen-ager quit school, help would be received 
from workers, and the cities of Detroit, Milwaukee, Richmond, Phila- 
delphia, and a few other cities are included in that booklet. Now, do 
you have any background how and why this book was put out / 

Miss Jonnson. That was a project that followed on a study which 
we made in 1947. The Bureau of Labor Standards in a study of out- 
of-school youth, selected Louisville for an intensive study, and the 
problems that have been presented to this committee were so evident, 
at that time, that it was thought that one of the most useful, successful, 
projects would be to bring to people’s attention various types of efforts 
that had been made by different communities through their own re- 
sources and interests, and at the present time, we are trying to focus 
attention on some of these problems and currently, we are just now 
issuing a kit to aid community groups in planning summer-job pro- 
grams but again, that is bringing people’s attention to ideas and things 
that have been done from which they can pick up and develop their 
own programs. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Then what we would like to be able to get is how 
much it would cost the Federal Government, if they undertook to 
work with the States on a project such as this, on a 48-State basis; 
and whether your Department, or the HEW has made any study or 
survey as to how much money it would require, and how much per- 
sonnel it would require to put a plan similar to those discussed here 
today in operation. 

Miss Jounson. There has been no such specific study. I think any 
effort in that direction would very wisely be cooperative between the 
various agencies concerned, including the Health and Welfare and 
the Bureau of Employment Security and perhaps other groups. 

Mr. Cuumepris. Well, do you know whether, in your discussions, 
you looked into the advantage of programs such as related to the cities 
mentioned in this booklet; whether in these discussions or in the pre- 
liminary stages of the problem, you contemplated a survey on a nation- 
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wide basis for Federal and State cooperation, on a plan similar to this’ 

Miss Jounson. No. There is no concrete, immediate, specific plan. 

Mr. Cuvumeris. Do you think that you or someone in the Labor 
Department, or in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
could gather enough material to give us an estimate of what it would 
cost to set up a program on a nationwide basis? 

Miss Jounson. There is at the present time, a subcommittee of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth. That is called 
the Subcommittee on Transition from School to Work, and that com- 
mittee has been working for about 2 or 3 months now, since this is a 
problem that calls for cooperation and this is something that perhaps, 
they could consider looking into. Miss Murray is chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Miss Murray. I think it is quite possible, since no one agency coul(| 
do this job alone, that we have talked about this morning, that the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth would be a 
very good channel for recommendations on this. Of course, the Bureau 
of Employment Security has the skeleton for service for the kind of 
things that involve employment and service cooperation, and the 
programs that have been described here are only examples of pro- 
grams that exist throughout the country; but that does not take in the 
work-school programs which are rightly supervised by the educational 
authorities, and so on. 

Mr. Cuumeris. I was wondering if a conference could be set up 
with the subcommittee and this interdepartmental committee to pro- 
ject further the ideas that came out of these hearings, and see if some- 
thing could be formulated that we as a subcommittee of Congress 
could make a recommendation to Congress on. 

Miss Jounson. I think that might be quite possible, on an informal 
basis. Any specific, formal plans for our own eaten rograms would, 
of course, go through the regular channels of Budget Department 
administration. 

Mr. Cuumeris. Well then getting back to the witness, what we will 
do then, we will contact you informally and determine who would be 
the necessary persons to have at such a conference, which would be 
an informal conference, necessarily; we representing the legislative 
branch and you on the executive branch; and discuss this matter in- 
formally and see what can come out of such a conference like the one 
we had down at your office not too long ago in preparation for these 
hearings. 

Be you have anything further that you would like to add, Mr. 
ull? 

Mr. Hut. Just this. The Office of Education during the past 6 
years from 1947 to 1953, worked systematically with State committees 
in efforts to retain boys and girls in school and adjust the curriculum 
to meet their educational needs. In the course of that work we de- 
veloped several bulletins such as the two I mentioned, Why Do Boys 
and Girls Drop Out of School and What Can We Do About It? and 
Improving School Holding Power. 

Mr. Hoddad asked me about them. I told him I would make them 
available for the staff. If you have any interest in them, here they 
are. 

Mr. Cuvumertis. Thank you. I have one more question. I was in- 
terested in-your comment,that in America we have them going to 
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school and studying, and working after school, secondarily, I assume 
from your statement; whereas in Europe, and in other countries, the 
idea is that the child works and tries to study in between. Have you 
been able to get any statistics or any conclusions as to which is the 
most effective program ? 

Mr. Hui. Well I think that for us, our plan is much better, because 
we believe in the right of everyone to have his chance and in the need 
for our society as a whole, for everyone to be a good citizen and I 
think for us, your emphasis is in the right: place and that we ought 
to attempt to eee it there as far as the school children are concerned. 

Mr. Cuumprts. I suppose the records will show that the children 
and youths in the United States receive more education than the av- 
erage child in countries other than the United States under that plan ¢ 

Mr. Hutz. Oh, yes. There is no doubt about that. Now, in the 
statement I made, as a former high-school principal, I implied some 
self-criticism of our high school use we have not reached all the 
youths at school age, and met their educational needs; but our school 
system is unique because we have done a much better job of reaching 
greater numbers of youth of secondary-school age than any other na- 
tion. It is one of our contributions to world culture; the fact that we 
have, with the help of child labor laws, been able to enroll and hold 
great numbers of our youth. 

Mr. Cuumerts.. Do you have anything further to add ? 

Mr. Hutt. I have not. 

Mr. Cuumprts.: Is there anyone else here ? 

Mr. Hutt. Mr. Cummings, who helped me to prepare this statement. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Mr. Cummings, we would like to at least get your 
name in the record. If you have a few comments you would like to 
make at this time, would you step up to the microphone / 

Mr. Cummines. My name is Howard Cummings, Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Cuumpris. What is your official title? 

Mr. Cummines. I am a specialist with social sciences in the sec- 
ondary-school level. 

Mr. Cuumerts. And what is your address for the record ? 

Mr. Cummrines. 23 First Street.SE., Office of Education. 

Mr. Cuumpris. You have heard the statement, and these answers 
that Mr. Hull has given to our questions. Is there anything you 
would like to add or expand at this time ? 

Mr. Cumaines. No, I think not. 

Mr. Cuumpris. Thank you. 

(Subsequent to the hearing the following statement was submitted 
by Mr. Robert Oliver and ordered made a part of the record :) 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


Washington, D. C., May 13, 1955. 
Hon. Estes KEFAvveRr, 


Chairman, Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KeFravuverR: We should like to have the attached statement 
included in the record of your hearings on youth employment and juvenile delin- 
quency. As the statement indicates, we are greatly interested in the entire 
Scope of your committee investigation. We hope that at your future hearings 
we may be able to have a representative appear to express our interest in person. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert OLIVER, 
Assistant to the President. 
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STATEMENT IN REGARD TO YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS AND JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY, SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
BY RoBERT OLIVER, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 

The resolution on children and youth, unanimously adopted by the CIO conven- 

tion in December 1954, expresses the deep concern of the Congress of Industrial 

Organizations with the importance of a comprehensive program that would aid 

the Nation’s children to grow into “healthy, secure men and women.” The 

resolution likewise summarizes specific action directed toward aiding children 
and youth. We believe it is worth including in full in your hearings because 
of its relevance to the committee’s inquiry. 

The resolution is as follows: 


“OHILDREN AND YOUTH 


“Many unsound conditions currently disturb and threaten family life in our 
Nation. Unsettling and eroding conditions, such as unemployment, low incomes, 
inadequate school systems and health facilities, poor housing, salacious litera- 
ture, and the lack of wholesome recreational facilities, handicap many American 
families in realizing their basic objective of meeting the physical, mental, and 
social needs of their members. 

“Further, the twin drives for economy in Government expenditures and for 
ending Federal grants-in-aid for social programs gravely threaten the welfare 
of our Nation’s children. 

“Under these programs medical aid to mothers at childbirth and to children 
in infancy has saved countless lives, well children have been kept well, sickness 
has been anticipated which formerly was neglected, crippled children have been 
given a chance to grow whole, orphaned and abused children have been placed 
in good homes, educational opportunities have been improved, and youthful 
delinquency and crime have been dealt with in ways to make useful lives out of 
bad beginnings. 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, The CIO once again affirms its belief that our Nation’s progress 
must be advanced and judged not merely by material output, but by the quality 
of the lives of our people, and especially by the degree to which children through- 
out the Nation are enabled to grow up into healthy, secure men and women, re- 
specting their own powers and the rights of their fellowmen, and utilizing their 
abilities creatively in the common cause of humanity. 

“We oppose efforts to turn back the clock by cutting Federal grants-in-aid for 
essential social programs. The Federal Government, along with State and local 
governments and private organizations, has an essential part to play in over- 
coming substandard conditions and providing improved opportunities for children 
no matter where they happen to be born. 

“Through our National, State, and local organizations we shall continue to 
lend full support to— 

“1. The expansion of maternal and child health services until they are within 
reach of all mothers and children who wish to make use of such services, with 
special emphasis immediately on the improvement of health services for children 
of school age. 

“2. The expansion of public child welfare services throughout the country 
which will give skilled help to orphaned, neglected, and delinquent children, to 
children of working mothers, and to communities in planning and directing whole- 
some recreational programs for their youngsters. 

“3. Bills that would assure good medical care to the dependents of servicemen, 
either through insurance of the cost or through making services available as in 
the emergency maternity and infant care program of World War II. 

“4. The expansion of research and education in childlife which will help 
parents understand better what makes for healthy, happy childhood. 

“5. Federal aid to education and school construction, and State and local meas- 
ures to assure opportunities for a good education to all our children. 

“6. Elimination of harmful child labor through improved Federal and State 
laws, strong labor law administratration supported by adequate funds, and more 
fact finding on child labor and youth employment problems. 

“7. Strengthening of public employment office systems so as to improve and 
extend counseling, placement, and followup services for young people. 

“8. Special programs for avoiding and overcoming juvenile delinquency and 
for better treatment programs for youngsters in trouble with the law. 
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“The White House Conferences on Children and Youth have proved of value 
in developing wide support for constructive programs. We urge the President of 
the United States at periodic intervals to convene similar national conferences 
on family life.” 

Although the list of recommended actions is comprehensive, it would have to 
be supplemented, for a complete picture, by other resolutions explaining our 
collective bargaining objectives, favoring more adequate programs of social in- 
surance and public assistance, and other measures that would raise levels of liv- 
ing and provide a constructive and secure environment for children and youth. 

We are glad to see that the interim report (No. 61) of your committee em- 
phasizes many of the points which seem important to us, and we hope you 
will continue your efforts to gather information on these crucial matters and 
to contribute to enhanced public understanding thereof, so action can be taken 
on an adequate scale. 

We understand that these particular hearings are concerned with the employ- 
ment of youth in relation to juvenile delinquency. 

Items 6 and 7 of the CIO resolution are especially relevant to this point, indi- 
cating our support of strengthened public employment office systems and im- 
proved Federal and State laws on child labor, together with more factfinding on 
child labor and youth employment problems. 

Our unions favor regulation of child labor as a protection for the children 
and as an encouragement to them to remain in school. Premature entry into 
the labor force, without an adequate education, is poor preparation for healthy, 
productive adulthood. 

The causes of juvenile delinquency can usually be traced far back into early 
childhood and should be dealt with at the earliest possible moment so that the 
boys and girls can benefit from schooling, which should be further adapted to 
their needs. The Suggestions of the National Child Labor Committee on Reec- 
ommendations Relating to Vocational Needs of Young People, printed as ap- 
pendix 16 in your interim report, are valuable as a further explanation of our 
approach. 

When young people enter the labor market at an appropriate age, the existence 
of adequate and suitable job opportunities is a factor of great importance to 
their development. Only a continually expanding economy, with conditions of 
full employment, can provide a favorable framework within which the specific 
problems of young entrants into the labor force can be constructively resolved. 
Present high levels of unemployment in many areas, with an average of over 
3 million unemployed for the Nation as a whole, will inevitably wreak a heavy 
toll on youth as on other workers. We urge your committee to emphasize this 
basic problem in your recommendations. 

With an expanding economy that utilizes the productive potentiality of all our 
people, the Nation will be able to afford tremendous expansion of the various 
types of activities that will prevent most if not all juvenile delinquency. 

Because the argument of excessive cost is the most weighty one that blocks 
the adoption of these programs, we believe your committee can perform an im- 
portant role in developing data to show the money cost of mental maladjust- 
ment and juvenile delinquency. This can be done by estimating the potential 
contribution of the average healthy person during his working life contrasted 
with the cost to society of maintaining him, in the absence of productive work, 
either in a training school, a mental institution, a jail, or on public assistance. 
Some efforts have already been made to evaluate these costs, but a comprehen- 
sive statement on the matter by your committee would be of great value in 
dramatizing the fact that dollars spent in prevention are a good investment. 
The staff of the CIO Department of Education and Research would be glad to 
cooperate with your own in exploring this subject. 


Mr. Cuumpris. If we have no further comments from any of the 
witnesses who participated, we can determine the hearing continued 
until call of Chairman. 

(Thereupon at 3:25 p. m., the hearing was continued, subject to 


the call of the Chair.) 


x 





